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It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  remote 
causes  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America,  but  to  relate  the  principal 
circumstances  respecting  the  revolution  of  Chile,  and 
SO  much  respecting  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and 
of  Peru,  as  were  immediately  connected  therewith. 
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tt  OMjr  be  observed  that,  of  these  southern  provinces, 
B^ttus  Ayres  was  the  first  which  openly  revol.ted 
firvtti  the  Spanish  domination,  and  having  to  a  con- 
^idenihle  extent  atchieved  its  independance,  the  new 
g[OTMniment  became  interested  in  producing  a  revolt 
in  the  other  colonies. 

A  shrewd  intriguing  Creole,  named  Antonio  Al- 
varei  Jonte,  who  was  subsequently  sent  as  a  charge 
d'affaires  to  London,  on  the  part  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chile,  was  dispatched  to  Santiago  de  Chile, 
where  he  became  the  secret  agitator  and  principal 
contriver  of  the  change  which  subsequently   took 
place.     The  first  public  proceeding  was  on  the  18th 
September,  1811,  when  a  general  meeting  of  the 
landholders  and  principal  authorities  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  junta  composed  of  five  members,  should  be 
estaUisked  in  the  name  of  the  King,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  president.  Marquis  de  la  Plata.    Some 
time  before  this  occurrence,  proclamation  had  been 
made  of  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  the 
cortes  in  Old  Spain,  which  had  deposed  the  president 
Carrasco,  who  held  that  office  under  the  king,  and 
appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Plata  in  his  stead. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  four  members  associated 
with  Carrasco,  as  early  as  February  18,  1811,  sig- 
nified their  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  provisional 
jtinta  af  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  the  month  of  April,  in  the  following  3rear,  the 
r«voluti<m  was  openly  declared.  The  president  was 
deposed  and  banished ;  the  audiencia  was  dissolved, 
and  a  camera  de  apeladones,  fcH:  the  discharge  of  its 
l^al  functions,  was  appointed  in  its  stead  ;  the  junta 
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was  vested  witk  the  exeeutiTe  power,  and  a  congress 
was  called. 

This  was  all  done  in  the  name  of  the  king.  TIm 
Spaniards  attempted  to  rall^, — a  skirmish  took  jiace 
in  the  great  sqnare  of  Santiago,  which  terminated  in 
fivour  of  Ihe  Independants,  in  which  Jose  Miguel 
Carrera,  a  son  of  one  of  the  junta,  and  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who  afterwards  became  the  head  of  Hie 
government  of  Chile,  distinguidied  himsdf.  Tliis 
affair  gave  the  Creoles  greater  courage  to  proceed. 
When  the  congress  was  assembled,  instead  of  con* 
suiting  upon  the  most  judicious  mode  of  securing  the 
power  they  had  obtained,  and  of  pursuing  the  career 
of  independance  ftejr  had  so  boldly  comrnenced,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  discussions  of  party  feeUng9 
and  absurd  punctilios :  the  landholders  of  the  middle 
provinces  outnumbered  those  of  Conoepcion  and  the 
southern  provinces,  yet  these  were  we^thiest,  most 
enterprising,  and  possessed  of  greater  talent:  the 
most  influencial  and  most  extensive  family  of  San^ 
tiago,  whose  head  was  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  la 
Reyna,  took  side  with  the  Penquistos,  as  those  of  the 
southern  province^  are  called,  and  Don  Ignacio  Car- 
lera,  with  the  leading  families  of  the  middle  pro^ 
vinces. 

Among  the  most  pronusing,  enterprising,  and 
liberal  officers  in  the  army  were  Don  Jose  Miguel 
Carrera,  and  Don  Bernardo  (yHiggins,  a  natural 
son  of  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins,  who  successively  dis- 
charged the  high  offices  of  president  of  Chile,  and 
viceroy  of  Peru,  with  high  and  well  merited  repu- 
tation. The  dilutes  between  these  parties  rose  to 
a  g^eet  height,  but  ended  in  a  compnxnise,  in  which 
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the  La  Reyna  paiiy,  which  included  the  Penquistos, 
gained  the  ascendancy,  through  the  intervention  of 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  who,  on  this  occasion,  stepped 
forward  as  the  mediator  of  the  disputants. 

The  congress  proceeded  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  yet  their  measures  were  secretly  directed 
in  a  hostile  manner  against  his  authority ;  and,  as  the 
most  effectual  method  of  weakening  the  power  of 
Old  Spain,  In  Chile,  means  were  taken  to  remove 
the  Spanish  officers  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
to  replace  them  with  Creoles :  the  execution  of  this 
measure  was  entrusted  to  the  three  sons  of  Don  Ig- 
nacio  Carrera,  who  were  all  at  the  time  serving  in  the 
army.  The  Spanish  officers  were  seized  in  the  bar- 
racks at  Santiago,  by  the  troops  who  were  gained 
over.  This  important  proceeding,  which  took  place 
in  September,  1812,  induced  the  government  to  carry 
their  plans  stiU  further :  they  diminished  the  sala- 
ries and  abridged  the  power  of  the  clergy,  rendered 
the  Cabildo  an  annually  elected  body,  declared  trade 
and  commerce  free  to  all  nations  equally ;  abolished 
for  ever  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
jdaimed  that  the  future  issue  of  the  existing  slaves 
should  be  free-bom  subjects  of  the  nation.  This 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  complete  act  of  in- 
dependance,  it  being  dear  that  it  neve^  would  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Old  Spain,  ^and  that  those  who  had  in 
any  way  participated  therein  would  be  considered 
as  traitors  to  the  king's  authority. 

A  junta  of  seven  persons  was  appointed,  one  of 
whom  was  Josi  Miguel  Carrera.  This  body  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  of  the  congress, 
aiid  was  desirous  of  usurping  the  whole  power  of 
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tile  State ;  bat  Carrera  anticipated  them :  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  be  compelled  the  congress  to  appoint  a 
new  junta,  consisting  of  himself,  Portalis,  and  La 
Cerda,  and  then  dissolved  the  body.  The  junta  still 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  Caneras  now  came  into  full  and  uncontrolled 
power,  and  committed,  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
all  kinds  of  enormities,  many  shocking  details  of 
which  I  have  heard  from  those  who  were  witnesses 
to  their  tyranny,  confiscations,  and  corruption.  The 
Penco  faction,  annoyed  at  the  losa  of  their  influence 
by  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  congress  by  Car- 
rera, made  loud  complaints,  and  in  order  to  pacify 
them,  and  to  remove  all  appearance  from  his  ambi- 
tious views,  Carrera  proclaimed  a  constitution 
wherein  the  power  of  the  junta  was  apparently  to 
be  controlled  by  a  senate.  This,  for  the  time,  sup- 
pressed the  jealousies  in  the  leading  persons  ammig 
the  aristocracy,  whose  attention  was  now  directed 
to  an  opposing  force  that  required  their  imion  and 
co-operation.  The  viceroy  of  Lima,  informed  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  presidentship  by  Carrera,  the 
deposition  of  the  audienda,  and  other  acts  of  re- 
bellion against  his  viceroyal  authority,  lost  no  time 
in  dispatching  to  Concepcion  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troops,  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  obedience. 
Jose  Miguel  Carrera  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  to  meet  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were  mudi 
superior  in  numbers,  and  had  advanced  to  Talca. 

Carrera,  by  a  rapid  movement,  surprised  their  en- 
campment in  the  night,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
in  confusion.  They,  however,  rallied  next  morning, 
and  an  action  ensued,  in  which  they  were  again 
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worrted,  and  oompdled  to  retreat  to  ChiDaii.  The 
^inta,  ifiiidi  had  been  watdiing  for  an  opportunity 
te  put  an  end  to  die  tyranny  of  Garrera,  todc  ad* 
mmti^  of  his  absenee,  and  on  Not.  24, 1818,  re- 
moved him,  and  appointed  Don  Bernardo  O^Higglna 
eomnander  c^  the  finroB  in  his  atead.  At  first  Car- 
lera  reftised  to  submit  to  the  junta ;  but  as  the  army 
declared  for  that  body,  he  was  obliged  to  jridd.  Tlie 
three  Garrsras,  who  were  now  deprived  of  all  autho- 
rity in  the  state,  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to* 
wards  Santiago,  where,  by  fiunily  influence  and  in- 
txigne^  they  hoped  to  r^ain  the  power  ibey  had 
lost.  By  a  singidar  eoinddence,  they  were  all  three 
made  prisoners  on  the  road  by  a  ^xonsh  piquet,  and 
oonveyed  to  Chilian.  The  two  opposing  fbrces^pre* 
pared  for  an  active  campaign,  eadi  confident  of  me- 
oess,  when  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  prep<»- 
deranee  in  point  of  numbers  and  ability,  in  ccmse- 
quenee  of  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  commanded 
1^  an  aUe  royalist  oflicer,  general  Oainsa,  was  de^ 
eidedly  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  opened  the 
campaign  with  vigotn*.  The  Spaniards  were  far 
superior  in  two  most  powierfol  arms,  artillery  and 
saTialry.  O  Higgins  had  many  e{q»rtunitie8  of  dis- 
playing his  good  generalship:  his  bravery  was  un- 
equalled ;  and  his  disposition,  sndi  as  to  allay  all  party 
spirit  for  the  time  toiong  his  oflfeers,  whil(p  his  pru- 
dence inspired  general  confidence. 

Camira,  vribM>  in  ebuUitions  of  enthusiasm  had 
displl^yed  mUeh  bravery,  had  in  the  fidd  evinced  a 
want  of  courage,  o#ing,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  self 
ocmfidence  in  his  own  military  skill,  though  his 
courteous  manners  commanded  respect^  but  his  oc- 
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casiooal  bursts  of  ungoverBable  temper  made  him 
inimical  to  his  lHx>ther  cheers :  tiie  excesses  of  his 
» less  educated  brothers,  and  their  influence  over  him^ 
rendered  him  still  more  disliked.  These  were 
motives  sufficient  to  induce  all  parties  to  look  up  to 
O'Higgins  at  this  eventful  period.  The  able  maiir 
aer  in  which  he  fulfilled  the.  expectations  of  his 
countrymen  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  Spaniards, 
thou^  greatly  superior,  were  for  a  ooiisideraUe 
period  unable  to  advance.  At  length,  when  l^  great 
effoits  they  succeeded  in  capturing  Talca,  and  were 
advancing  towards  the  capital,  another  revolution 
took  place  in  Santiago^  when  it  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  the  j^unta  in  these  critical  circumstances 
was  iacompetent  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state,  that 
it  should  be  deposed,  and  that  a  single  person  should 
be  invested  with  the  imlimited  command  of  the 
executive  authority,  under  the  title  of  Supreme 
Director. 

Golmiel  Lastra,  then  governor  of  Valparaiso,  a 
man  respected  by  all,  was  called  to  this  situation : 
conscious  x>f  the  danger  that  menaced  them,  he  piN>- 
posed  a  compromise  with  the  Spanish  g^ieral,  that 
his  forces  should  evacuate  Chile  and  return  to  Lima, 
on  condition  that  the  existing  government  engaged, 
to  exerdse  its  authority  in  allegiance  to  the  r^ency, 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  constitution,  as  established 
by  the  cortes  in  Spain ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  executive  authority  was 
still  exercised  by  the  junta  and  supreme  direetcM*, 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  This  treaty 
uras  cwduded  and  agreed  to  on  the  5th  May,  1814. 
The  Caneras,  now  set  at  liberty,,  repaired  to  Santiago, 
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and  ^succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  troops  :  their  first 
measure  was  to  restore  the  old  junta,  and  abolish 
the  office  of  supreme  director.  O'Higgins,  solicited  by  . 
the  call  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  who  sided 
with  the  opinions  of  the  La  Reyna  party,  was  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  compromise 
with  the  Spaniards :  there  were  now,  for  the  first  time 
in'  Chile,  two  bodies  of  Creole  troops,  headed  by  the 
two  most  able  chiefs,  in  arms  against  each  other :  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Maypo,  and  Carrera 
gained  the  ascendancy.  This  proved,  however,  of 
little  avail,  for  in  the  meantime  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  had  dispatched 
his  most  able  commander,  Osorio,  with  additional 
re-inforcements,  to  supersede  Grainsa.  The  danger 
to  the  patriots  was  now  universally  acknowledged : 
all  parties  again  united  in  the  general  cause ;  Carrera 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  recruit  his  forces,  and, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  citizens,  was  induced  to  cede 
the  command  of  the  army  to  (yHiggins,  who  inarched 
towards  the  south  against  the  Spanish  forces,  now 
qitickly  advancing  toMrards  the  capital.  O'Higgins 
made  his  stand  in  Rancagua,  where  he  was  besieged 
for  two  days,  whefn,  on  the  2d  October,  1&I4,  the 
place  was  attacked,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated. 
The  greater  part,  however,  united  in  a  phalanx,  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and  then 
retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  Cordillera,  giving 
up  the  contest  as  a  hopeless  cause.  The  general 
place  o£  rendezvous  was  Mendoza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Andes.  Carrera,  despairing  of  the 
strength  of  the  national  resources,  posted  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  took  a  passage  for  the  United  States,  to 
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procure  assistance  fnmi  that  quarter,  while  the  ex- 
pelled Chilenos  applied  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  for  assistance. 

General  Osorio  marched  victoriously  to  the  capital, 
where  he  restored  the  Spanish  authority  in  its  full 
sway. .    The  principal  persons  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  several  stf^es  of  the  revolution  were  banished 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  the  number  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  100;  severe  denunciations  were 
issued  to  enforce  future  obedience,  and  to  destroy  the 
seeds  of  independance.     The  great  body  of  Chilenos 
hailed  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  same 
show  of  satisfaction  with  which  they  had  hailed  the 
measures  of  the  revolution ;  to  them  the  prevailing 
party  was  always  the  best.     There  was,  however, 
some  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  for 
so  grossly  had  the  patriots  abused  their  authority, 
that  great  numbers  were  alienated  from  them,  and 
became  more  earnestly  attached  to  the  Spanish  cause ; 
and  the  entrance  of  Osorio    into  the  capital  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  deli  very,  from  tyranny. 
Affairs  continued  peaceable  under  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities for  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  established 
its  own  independance,  looked  with  an  eye  of  consi- 
deration towards  the  freedom  of  Chile.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  while  Peru  and  Chile  remained  under  the 
command  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  securing  the  great  advantages  the  people  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  had  acquired,  for  the  several  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Cuyo,   Cordova,    Santa  Fe,  Banda 
Oriental,  Entre  Rios,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Rioja, 
had  already  freed  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
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and  Aeir  troops  were  contesting  with  the  Spaniards 
the  freedom  of  Salta,  Jujuy,  Potosi,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru.     It  was  justly  perceived 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war- 
fare was  to  make  a  diversion  in  Chile,  so  as  to  divide 
the  str^igth  the  Spaniards  were  now  concentratiiig 
in  Uj^r  Peru :  part  of  the  troops  were  drawn  from 
the  army  of  general  Belgrano,  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinees,  and  new  troops  were  raised,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  the  An- 
des;   the  head-quarters  were  established   at  Men- 
doKa,  and  the  command  given  to  general  San  Mar- 
tin, who  had  a  short  time  before  highly  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Spaniards  at  San  Lormso.     San 
Martin    displayed  considerable    generalship  in  the 
organization  of  his  force,  and  exhibited  a  supericNr 
degree  xji  political  tact  and   artful  intrigue,    well 
suited  to  the  occanon.     When  his  troops  were  suffi- 
ciently organized,  and  his  resources  collected,   he 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expedition :  he 
managed  his  schemes  so  well  that  he  did  not  divulge 
his  plans  even  to  his  associates  in  conunand.     His 
l^rincipal  force  was  cavalry,  which  was  weU  equipped 
for  the  campaign ;  and  all  who  have  seen  the  gau- 
chos  of  the  pampas  wiU  agree  that  their  habits  pe- 
culiarly fit  them  for  this  service.     In  another  place 
I  have  detailed  the  measures  taken  by  general  San 
Martin  with  the  Indian  caciques,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Spanish  general  Marco  as  to  his  schemes  for  in- 
vading Chile ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these 
tneasures  into  effect,  he  sent  over  to  Chile,  by  the 
southern  pass  of  the  Planchon,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
principally  Chileuos,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
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Rodrigues^  a  young  officer  of  great  enterprise  aad 
matdiless  bravery,  allied  to  smne  of  the  first  families 
of  Santiago :  he  was  an  individual  to  whom  the 
party  of  the  Carreras  looked  to  supply  the  plaee 
of  Josd  Miguel,  whose  return  was  not  wished  for. 
Rodriguez  kept  his  little  guerilla  party  in  a  state  of 
eontimied  moti(m,  the  theatre  of  his  actions  being  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  San  Fernando,  which  town  he 
took  many  times  from  the  Spani wds ;  and  for  a  twd  ve* 
mcmthy  before  the  army  of  the  Andes  under  San  Mar- 
tin was  in  motion,  tiiis  brave  little  baxid  performed 
prod^^  of  valor,  in  ddfianoe  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy,  aware  of  the  prepara* 
ticmsofSan  Martin,  sent  general  Marotto,  a  Spaniard 
of  high  fomily,  influence,  and  military  fame,  io 
replace  general  Osorio  in  Chile  i  the  president's 
forces  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000  r^ular  troops, 
besides  the  militia.  San  Martin  succeeded  in  de«> 
ceivii^  the  Spcmish  general  as  to  the  line  of  opera- 
tions he  was  about  to  pursue ;  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  he  would  invade  Chile  by  the  pass  of  tke 
PlanchoOy  and  support  the  operations  of  Rodriguex : 
accordingly  general  Marco  fixed  the  head  quarters 
ef  his  troops  at  Rancagua,  posting  corps  of  defence 
in  the  vaUey  of  Aconcagua.  The  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  San  Martin  advanced  by  the  pass  of 
Putaendo,  the  infantry  and  artillery  moved  by  the 
ordinary  pass  of  the  Cuevas.  Each  cavalry  soldier 
had  no  more  than  his  sword,  horse,  saddle,  and  pon** 
tho$  each  infantry  soldier  had  his  musket,  his  com»- 
plement  of  cartridgeis,  and  a  poncho ;  each  carried  in 
his  wallet  all  the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  jour- 
ney.   To  every  man  was  distributed  eight  dajrs'  pro- 
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vision,  which  consisted  of  pounded  charque,  toasted 
maize,  pepper,  &c. :  there  Were  neither  baggage,  tents, 
stores,  provisions,  nor  fodder,  to  encumber  the  march : 
its  consequent  rapidity  over  such  a  country  as  the 
Cordillera  was  beyond  all  possible  belief;  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  the  pieces  of  artillery  were  drawn 
over  the  stony  difficult  passes  could  have  been  the, 
work  of  great  genius  only,  supported  by  enthusiasm. 
San  Martin  had  calculated  well  on  the  character  of 
his  countrjrmen :  improvident  like  all  the  gauchos, 
their  provender  was  quickly  expended,  and  in  four 
days  scarcely  a  morsel  remained,  so  that,  aware  of 
their  situation,  they  were  compelled  to  push  on  with  a 
kind  of  desperation,  being  five  days  with  scarcely  a 
single  day's  provision :  to  this  they  had  in  some  de- 
gree been  inured  from  their  childhood,  so  that  to 
ihem  it  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  hardship.  On 
the  16th  February,  1817»  the  whole  force  reached 
the  valley  of  Aconcagua;  those  who  came  by  the 
Patos  remained  at  Putaendo  to  refresh  themselves  t 
and  those  who  came  by  the  Cue vas*  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley :  on  the  17th  they  moved  for- 
ward, the  former  by  Curimon,  the  latter  towards 
Villa  Nueva,  where  the  junction  was  effected.  A 
skirmish  took  place  with  the  Spanish  troops  at  the 
foot  of  the  cuesta  of  Chacabuco,  over  which  the 
royalists  retreated  in  order  to  fall  back  on  the  main 
body,  which  was  advancing  from  the  south.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  this 
occasion,  the  gausos  came  spontaneously,  bringing 
fresh  horses  for  officers  and  soldiers,  they  themselves 
joining  the  body,  forming  a  guerilla  militia;  the 
women  and  children  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
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soldi^^,  as  they  passed  along,  melons,  sandias,  fruits, 
meat,  bread,  every  thing  they  could  procure  that  was 
edible.  San  Martin  dispatched  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  under  colonel  Nicochea,  by  the  circuitous 
pass  of  the  Tavon,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  in  that 
direction,  and  then  to  join  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cuesta :  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  summit  of 
the  cuesta,  and  at  dawn  descended  the  opposite  side, 
advancing  slowly  towards  the  enemy,  whose  forces 
had  taken  an  advantageous  position,  with  two  emi- 
nences on  their  flanks,  commanded  by  artillery.  The 
force  of  the  Spaniards  was  increased  to  2000,  having, 
during  the  night,  received  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
men,  headed  by  general  Marco.  The  Spaniards, 
who  with  a  handful  of  men  might  have  commanded 
the  pass  of  the  cuesta^  neither  took  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  nor  to  ascertain  the  description  or  number  of  the 
patriot  force;  too  confident  of  success,  they  waited 
to  receive  them  on  the  plains  of  Chacabuco :  the  par 
tnot  cavalry,  under  general  Soler,  advanced,  but 
were  briskly  repulsed ;  they  fell  back,  skirmishing 
on  their  main  body,  to  await  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  who  were  led  on  by  general  O'Higgins. 
It  seemed  that  the  Spaniards  had  conceived  that  San 
Martin's  division  consisted  wholly  of  cavalry,  never 
beUeving  it  possible  for  a  body  of  infantry  to  march 
over  rugged  mountain  passes  of  300  miles  in  length, 
that  in  places  attain  an  elevation  of  1SI»000  feet,  in 
the  space  of  eight  days.  With  this  impression,  they 
received  the  advanced  party  in  a  square  ;  the  foggi- 
ness  of  the  morning,  and  the  dust  of  the  vanguard  of 
cavalry,  had  favored  the  deception  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  infantry  advanced  within  a  quai'ter  of  a 
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mile  firom  tibe  eoemy^fl  poeitiot^  Uiat  O'Higgias  or** 
deied  the  bands  of  music  to  strike  up,  and  led  on 
fais  comrades  to  the  diarge.     The  Spaaiards  now  dra* 
covered  Hl&x  error,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  de^ 
ploy  into  liiia ;  bat  before  this  eould  be  effected,  the 
cavahy  raided  in  between  them,  disordered  their 
roEilba,  and  foiied  their  manflenvres;:  from  the  fdry  of 
thb'ehorge,  die  royiEdists  apprehended  that  thiejiatridt 
fototvmB  greater  than  it  really  was ;  terror  and  dia^ 
may  seized  them  to  such  an  extreme  that  these  vete^ 
ran  troops  fled,  scarcdy  firing  a  gun,  general  Marco, 
who  commanded,  being  the  first  to  set  the  example; 
Tbtir  rear  was  annoyed  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  the 
Qliaao  mihinteers.     The  detachment  of  cavalry  sent 
fajr  tba  paK  of  Ti^fob  desomded  into  the  plain  just 
as  the  rojralists  began  to  give  way,  they  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy.     This  victory  was  of  vast  importance.     The 
president  Marotto  was  a  Spaniard  of  little  personal 
bnfvery,  and  of  no  political  talent :  he  owed  his  situ-^ 
atton  soldly  to  his  family  alliance  and  influence ;  he 
wiUBi  effianinate  and  weak.     Upon'  hearing  the  result 
of  the  action,  he  was  about  to  strengthen  Marco's 
ferees  with  1,200  new  troops,  which  had  promptly 
manned  firom  Bancagua,  when  he  met  Marco  in 
fl]|^  outside  the  dty :  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
th^  army  refused  to  act,  the  oflkers  fled  to  Valpa- 
raiso, where  many  of  them^  together  with  Marco 
himself  were  captured  by  the  patriot  guerilla :  Ma- 
rotto, however,  effected  his  escape. 

The  patriot  chiefis  were  so  greatly  amazed  at  their 
success  tiiat  they  could  not  credit  the  amount  of 
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their  victoiy:  they  advanced  that  night  towards 
Colina,  where  they  remained  three  days,  never  exn 
pecting  they  should  reach  the  capital  without  ao^ 
other  and  more  sanguinary  conflict  Sudi,  howevw^ 
was  the  panic  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  fled  straight 
towards  the'  Maypo  without  approaching  the  dty^ 
idiieh  was  abandoned  to  the  conquerors.  San 
Martfai  entered  Santiago  on  the  15th  February^,  a* 
the  head  of  his  troops^  where  he  was  received  by  the 
natives  in  sullenness  and  silence:  no  voice  hailed 
him  as  a  deliverer ;  he  was  looked  on  and  timited  aa 
a  barbarous  invader  by  a  people  tired  of  patriot 
tyranny,  and  accustomed  to  the  more  welcome  yokB 
of  Spanish  authority.  I  received  a  very  interesting^ 
detail  of  the  action  from  colonel  Pereyra,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  first  cavalry  attadc  in  the  action  of 
Chacabnco,  and  was  left,  together  with  many  officers 
and  men,  woimded  on  the  field:  they  had  no  surgeon 
to  attend  them,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fiiars  running  about  to  confess  the  dying,  but  not 
one  of  them  would  stop  to  bind  up  their  wounds  or 
administer  relief.  In  this  state  they  were  left  till 
they  were  conveyed  with  the  troops  to  the  capital, 
where  they  were  placed  in  the  hospitals :  here  no 
one  came  to  their  relief — ^no  provisions  could  be 
found — ^not  even  a  medical  attendant  was  at  hand— - 
they  were  actually  djring  for  want  when  Pereyra  r^ 
presented  their  deplorable  situation  to  San  Martin ; 
but  the  general  himself  was  no  less  destitute,  he  had 
no  military  chest,  no  stores  of  any  kind.  He  was 
the  only  one  among  the  officers  who  had  any  money, 
and  even  he,  wlien  he  entered  the  city,  had  but  two 
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doubloons,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  part  with,  in 
sending  off  an  express  to  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the 
welcome  news  of  their  success.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent have  acknowledged  that  the  patriots  owed  their 
victory  to  the  imprudence  and  cowardice  of  the 
Spanitods,  for  they  possessed  the  advantage  greatly 
in  point  of  numbers :  their  troops  were  all  veterans, 
and  well-disciplined  men,  with  excellent  officers,  a 
well-stored  military  chest,  the  capital  in  their  rear, 
the  only  approach  to  which  was  along  the  narrow 
valley  of  Chacabuco,  whose  whole  width  could  have 
been  defended  by  the  length  of  their  line;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patriots  had  newly  raised  troops, 
iU-disciplin^,  badly  officered;  they  had  no  mili- 
tary chest  nor  material  of  any  description.  "  We 
trusted  wholly,"  said  colonel  Pereyra,  "to  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  protection 
of  Heaven." 

The  possession  of  the  capital  left  the  patriots  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course.  General  O'Higgins 
was  appointed  supreme  director,  and  the  govem- 
m^fit  in  other  respects  assumed  the  form  it  had 
taken  under  the  previous  revolution,  except  that  it 
was  no  long^  considered  as  being  subject  to  the 
king  of  Spain  or  the  cortes,  but  was  declared  com- 
pletely independent,  and  a  provisional  constitution 
was  accordingly  announced  in  April  1817. 

Nearly  the  whole  country  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  patriots.  The  troops  of  San  Martin  advanced 
towards  the  south,  driving  the  remains  of  the  scat- 
tered force  before  them,  whidb  shut  themselves  up 
in  Concepcion.     Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Chacabuco, 
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the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  reinforcements  under 
general  Osorio,  who  was  a  second  time  app^ted 
to  conunand  the  king's  troops  in  Chile,  Osorio 
marched  from  Concepcion  with  near  6000  well-dis- 
ciplined troops.  The  patriot  array,  amounting  to 
about  an  equal  number,  were  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rancagua,  when  Osorio  advanced  upon 
them  on  the  night  of  the  19th  March,  1818/  sur- 
prised them  in  their  encampment  on  the  field  of 
Canchayarada,  and  completely  routed  the  whole 
army  with  considerable  loss.  O'Higgins  endeavoured 
to  rally  his  troops,  and  on  this  occasion  showed 
great  presence  of  mind  and  personal  bravery ;  one 
of  his  arms  was  broken  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Santiago.  Osorio 
gradually  advanced  towards  the  capital  with  his 
victorious  troops,  fully  confident  of  success,  but  was 
met  on  the  plains  of  Maypo  near  Santiago  on  the 
5th  of  April,  by  the  troops  which  had  been  collected 
by  general  San  Martin,  when  a  well-contested  and 
sanguinary  battle  took  place — ^the  Spaniards  brought 
5000  men  into  the  field,  the  patriots  had  nearly  as 
many.  The  heat  of  the  battle  was  near  the  farm 
house  of  the  Espejo,  which  was  twpnty  times 
alternately  captured  and  re-captured,  aud  victory, 
nntU  nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards :  at  this  time  the  Spanish  centre 
and  one  wing  had  the  decided  advantage,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  patriot  army  seemed  almost  inevita- 
ble: some  impression  however  having  been  made  by 
the  patriots  on  the  other  wing  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
the  Spanish  regiment  of  Burgos  attempted  to  form 
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itself  into  a  square.  This  critical  moment  was  seized 
by  the  gallant  colonel  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Ireland^ 
who  had  some  time  before  joined  the  patriot  forces, 
and  who  now  commanded  a  body  of  troops  called 
the  horse-grenadiers ;  with  these  he  made  a  furious 
and  well-conducted  charge  upon  the  regiment  of 
Burgos,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  routed  it, 
and  being  well  supported  threw  the  whole  of  this 
wing  into  confusion:  the  defeat  of  this  regiment 
caused  a  panic,  which  spread  rapidly  through  the 
Spanish  army.  The  patriot  troops  availed  them- 
selves of  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  charged  at  all 
points,  carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  gained 
one  of  the  most  complete  victories  ever  recorded  in 
history:  half  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
were  taken  prisoners.  General  Osorio  with  about 
280  officers  and  men  escaped  over  the  cuesta  of 
Ptado,  marched  by  Melipilli,  along  the  cross  road 
to  Concepcion,  where  he  embarked  for  Peru,  leaving 
Chile  entirely  free  from  any  opposing  force.  This 
was  the  last  time  any  Spanish  troops  appeared  on 
the  soil  of  Chile.  The  battle  of  Maypo  established 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
naval  force.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chacabuco,  the 
port  of  Valparaiso  was  blockaded  by  the  Spanish 
frigate  Esmeralda  and  the  Pezuela  brig  of  war.  The 
government  of  Chile  piirchased  an  American  brig, 
mounting  eighteen  guns ;  she  was  named  the  Chaca- 
buco, and  was  employed  in  protecting  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  vessels  in  defiance  of  the  blockade.     At 
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this  time  the  Wyndham  East  Indiaman,  ah  extra 
ship,  put  into  Valparaiso;  and  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  'blockade,  the  government  agreed  to  pur- 
diase  her :  this  was  effected  by  a  contribution  upon 
Hie  natives,  and  a  loan  borrowed  from  the  few 
British  merchants  who  had  settled  there.  In  a  short 
time  she  was  equipped,  manned,  mounted  with  forty- 
four  guns,  and  named  the  Lautaro:  these  two  vessels 
sailed  from  the  bay,  maintained  an  action  with  the 
two  Spanish  ships,  which  were  finally  beaten  off  the 
ooests  of  Chile.  Soon  after  the  action  of  Maypo, 
the  Cumberland  East  Indiaman  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, having  been  purchased  by  the  Chileno  deputies, 
on  account  of  this  government ;  she  mounted  sizty- 
foor  guns,  and  was  called  the  San  Martin,  in  honour 
of  the  hero  of  Maypo. 

Fejrdinand  VII.  having  been  restored  to  his  throne, 
and  fearing  the  consequences  to  Peru  from  the  re- 
voluticm  in  Chile,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
'horn  Spain,  under  convoy  of  a  line-of-battle  ship 
and  two  frigates.  The  man  of  war  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Spain,  being  not  found  sea^worthy.  The 
remainder  of  the  expedition  was  dispersed  in  a 
gale  off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  soldiers  and  crews  on 
board  two  of  the  transports  mutinied  and  carried  the 
vessels  into  Buenos  Ayres.  One  of  the  frigates,  the 
Maria  IsabeUa,  with  another  of  the  transports,  put 
into  C(mcepcion  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ma}rpo. 
The  other  frigate  was  for  a  long  time  unheard  of. 

The  government  of  ChUe,  on  learning  the  arrival 
of  the  Maria  Isabella,  appo^lted  general  Blanco  to 
the  office  of  Admiral,  who  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  San 
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Martin,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Lautaro,- sailed  for 
Concepcion,  where,  when  he  arrived  on  the  28th 
October,  1818,  he  found  the  Spanish  frigate,  together 
with  four  transports,  anchored  in  Talcahuano  Bay. 
On  sight  of  the  patriot  vessels  the  crews  deserted  the 
Spanish  ships,  which  were  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  patriots.  This  fine  frigate  was 
brought  to  Valparaiso,  where  she  was  named  the 
O'Higgins,  and  added  another  vessel  of  war  to  the 
now  respectable  navy  of  Chile. 

After  the  victory  of  Chacabuco,  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins  .directed  their  deputies  in  England  to 
procure  competent  naval  officers  and  seamen,  but 
the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  deputies  from  executing 
these  orders.  Fortunately  for  Chile,  lord  Cochrane, 
whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  whose 
wishes  for  the.  emancipation  of  South  America,  were 
well  known,  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  deputies 
to  become  the  Admiral  of  Chile,  and  sailed  from 
England,  in  August,  1818,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  naval  force  of  that  country.  He  arrived  in 
Valparaiso  in  the  November  following,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed,  and  he  proceeded  to  equip  and 
r^idate  the  fleet,  now  become  a  respectable  force. 
The  Oalvarino,  formerly  an  English  brig  of  war, 
the  Intrepid,  and  the  Araucano,  both  of  them  Ame- 
rican built  vessels,  had  been  purchased  and  added  to 
the  navy  of  Chile.  The  first  operations  of  lord 
Cochrane  were  directed  against  Peru:  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  O'Higgins,  and  sailed  from 
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Valparaiso,  the  15th  of  January,  1819»  his  foreaoon- 
sisting  of  the  following  ships  and  vessels : 

O'HiggiBS  . .  Lord  Cochrane. .  Capt.  Forster  ....  48  guns. 

SanMartin  . .  General  Blano. .  Capt.  Wilkinson  ^.  64 

Lautaro Capt.  Guise 44  ^ 

Chacabuco Capt.  Carter    ....  18 

Galvarino Capt.  Story 18 

Araucaho Capt.  Ciosbie  ....  16 

Puyreddon     , Capt.  Prunier ....  14 

.  After,  his  departure  the  navy  was  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  a  jv^^yr  American-built  corvette, 
mounting  S6  guns,  to  which  the  name  of  Independa 
was  given. 

Lord  Cochrane  sailed  with  his  squadron  directly 
into  Gallao  bay,  wifii  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
fortifications,  and  carrying- the  place  by  surprize; 
but  in  this  he  :was  foiled  by  two  circumstances :  as 
he  entered  the  harbour  of  Callao  a  very  thick  fog 
came  on,  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  he  entered 
alone  towards  the  anchorage,  under  the  very  walls 
oi  the  battery,  the  Spanish  frigates  Esmeralda  and 
Verganza^  as  well  as  two  brigs  of  war,  being  there 
at  anchor :  lord  Cochrane  opened  his  fire  against 
the  principal  battery;  but  this  being  the  day  on 
which  the  viceroy  of  Peru  made  his  annual  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  forts  and  vessels  of  war,  in  Callao 
they  were  well  prepared  to  repel  the  attack.  Pe- 
zuela,  the  viceroy,  was  himself  on  board  one  of  the 
frigates  when  lord  Cochrane  sailed  into  the  harbour. 
When  the  O'Higgins  entered,  the  garrison  of  the 
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forts  ware  all  at  their  guns,  and  the  crews  of  the 
ships  of  war  at  their  respective  quarters:  lord 
Cochrane,  therefore,  met  with  a  warmer  reception 
than  he  anticipated,  as  well  from  the  fortifications 
which  mounted  S60  guns,  as  from  the  vessels  of 
war,  which  carried  above  1 00  guns.  To  their  fire 
he  was  exposed  for  two  hours,  as  the  calm  did  not 
allow  of  his  retreat :  unsupported  as  he  was  against 
so  imequal  a  force,  he  returned  the  fire  briskly,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  an  angle  of  one  of  the  for- 
tificati(Mais ;  but  as  the  breeze  sprung  up  he  retreated. 
The  Spaniards  supposed  that  the  attack  was  made 
by  the  whole  Chileno  fleet,  but  as  the  fog  cleared 
away,  their  own  frigate  Maria  Isabella  was  seen  to 
be  the  only  daring  aggressor. 

The  Spaniards,  astounded  at  the  intrepidity  and 
duing  courage  of  their  adversary,  when  informed 
that  it  was  lord  Cochrane,  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  '<  £1  Diablo,"  the  Devil,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  well  known  among  them.     From 
the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
masterly  style  in  which  lord  Cochrane  succeeded  in 
silenemg  the  main  battery,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
moTkf  that  had  this  attack  been  made  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year,  and  had  he  been  seconded  by  the 
other  vessels  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  taking  the  place  by  storm ;  and  of 
this  the  viceroy  seemed  fully  aware,  as  he  lost  no 
time  in  instantly  dismantling  his  ships  of  war,  lash- 
ing tiidr  apars  and  masts  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
double  boom  round  the  anchorage,  to  prevent  all 
approach  to  it,  and  to  the  batteries.     Lord  Cochrane 
contrived  to  blockade  the  harbour,  occasionally  en-« 
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deavouring  to  entice  the  Spanish  vessels  to  come 
out  and  %ht  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  they  had 
wisely  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Lord 
Cochrane  sailed  in  the  O'Higgins  at  different  periods 
along  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  furnish  his  ships  with  pro- 
visions ;  on  being  refused  supplies,  he  marched 
with  part  of  his  crew  into  the  country,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Pajrta,  Supe,  Guambacho,  Guaru- 
ney,  and  other  places,  capturing  Spanish  property 
alon^  and  respecting  that  of  the  Creoles,  striking 
terror  into  his  enemies,  and  yet  from  the  mildness 
of  his  conduct  gaining  many  friends  among  the  na- 
tives, which  was  afterwards  of  great  importance 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Chileno  army 
under  San  Martin,  and  this  part  of  the  country 
became  the  principal  field  of  operation  of  the  in- 
vading army.  In  making  these  descents  the  ad- 
miral ascertained  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Pending  his  operations  along  the  coast,  admiral 
Blanco  was  left  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  Callao :  lord  Cochrane  at 
length  returned,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
forts  and  ships  in  the  harbour  with  the  whole  of  his 
fwce,  but  on  reaching  Callao  he  found  that  admiral 
Blanco  had  raised  the  blockade,  and  sailed  to  Valpa- 
raiso. On  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Blanco  was 
put  under  arrest  by  the  government,  and  ordered 
for  trial :  on  the  return  of  lord  Cochrane  a  court- 
martial  was  held,  by  which  he  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted. 
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Lord  Cochrane  had  taken  with  him  from  England 
a  skilful  practical  workman,  as  well  as  the  machi- 
nery requisite  for  the  preparation  of  Congreve  rock- 
ets ;  but  on  his  return  from  his  first  cruize,  he  found 
that  the  government,  with  the  dilatoriness  which  he 
now  discovered  was  inseparable  from  the  Chileno 
character,  had  done  but  little  towards  their  manu- 
facture. After  waiting  three  months  in  port,  a 
sufficient  number  of  rockets  were  got  ready,  and 
trials  were  made  of  their  power,  when  it  was 
found  that  their  ranges  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
English  Congreve  rockets.  Lord  Cochrane  ob- 
tained two  merchant  vessels,  with  a  portion  of  com- 
bustibles, destined  for  fire-ships,  and  he  now  urged 
the  government  to  send  with  him  a  body  of  1000 
men,  pledging  himself  to  capture  the  castles  of 
Callao,  and  either  take  or  destroy  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour.  This  force  the  constituted 
authorities  undertook  to  provide ;  but  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  they  broke  their  promise.  On 
leaving  Valparaiso,  on  his  second  expedition  to  Peru, 
he  was  told  that  the  troops  were  waiting  for  him  at 
Coquimbo.  The  minister  of  marine  had  impressed 
upon  'the  admiral  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  on  the  most  active  warfare 
against  the  Spaniards ;  but,  anxious  as  he  was  on  this 
point,  his  extreme  jealousy,  m  which  he  was  coun- 
tenanced by  too  many  of  his  coimtrymen,  pre- 
vented him  from  trusting,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
to  an  officer  of  such  acknowledged  talent,  merely 
because  he  was  a  foreigner.  It  will  appear  strange, 
but .  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  urged  on  the  government  the  necessity  of 
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expedition  and  secrecy,  was  told  the  nature  of  his 
secret  orders  by  a  native  officer  under  his  command 
three  days  before  he  reorived  them  :  he  was  so  mor- 
tifiedy  as  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  throw  up  his 
oommission,  but  his  ardour,  his  expectation  of  the 
effect  of  the  rockets,  and  the  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  he  was  prbmised,  induced   him  to 
proceed.     He  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  12th  of 
September,   1819^  and   on  arriving  at  Coquimbo, 
instead  of  1000  men  the  admiral  found  only  ninety 
soldiers  ready.    Having  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
enterprize,  this  disappointment  did   not  damp  his 
ardour :  he  proceeded  on  his  vo3rage,  and  arrived 
before  Callao,  and  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
October,  he  made  trial  of  the  rockets ;  on  these  occa- 
sions they  failed  wholly  of  success,  owing  to  two 
causes,  both  resulting  from  bad  preparation :  there 
could  not  be  found  in  all  Chile  sufficient  borax  or 
spilter  to  solder  the  iron  cylinders,  and  there  was  no 
other  alternative  left  but  to  use   bell-metal  solder, 
which  made  the  joints  so  insecure  as  to  burst  by  the 
expansive  force  of  the  rocket :  the  Chile  govern- 
ment, to  save  expense  of  labour,  had  employed  Spa- 
nish prisoners  to  fill  the  rockets,  who  threw  in  at 
intervals  imobserved  layers  of  earth  which  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combustion,  and  of  course  de- 
stroyed their  power.     The  fire-ship  which  was  sent 
in  on  th^  5th  of  October  also  failed  of  success.  Under 
these  disappointments  lord  Cochrane  would  have 
proceeded  to  attadc  the  Spanish  squadron  at  anchor 
in  Callao,  but,  on  referring  to  his  instructions,  he 
found  his   orders   restricted   him.      By   these   in- 
structions he  was  peremptorily  commanded  not  to 
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approach  with  his  ships  within  range  of  the  enemjr's 
batteries  ;  not  to  do  this  or  that :  in  short  he  was  to 
make  no  attempt  upon  the  enemy's  squadron  except 
by  means  of  the  rockets  and  fire-ships,  and  to  return 
to  Chile  within  a  certain  time.  Lord  Cochrane  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  his 
ships  which  the  government  promised  to  send  him  : 
and  he  was,  therefore,  induced  to  proceed  to  Pisco  to 
procure  provisions,  but  hearing  that  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  a  frigate  had  arrived  at  Arica  from 
Spain,  he  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  in  search  of 
them.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  them:  he,  therefore,  sent  the  Oalvarino 
and  Lautaro,  with  his  soldiers  and  marines,  under 
command  of  the  gallant  colonel  Charles  and  the 
heroic  major  Miller,  to  Pisco,  while  he  proceeded  to 
Callao  in  quest  of  the  Spanish  ships,  which  he  con- 
cluded had  made  for  that  harbour.  The  troops 
were  landed  before  Pisco,  where  they  were  warmly 
received;  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place, 
though  the  victory  was  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  death  of  the  intrepid  Charles,  and  by  the  severely 
wounding  of  major  Miller.  Upon  obtaining  the 
stores  wanted,  the  vessels  rejoined  the  squadron  off 
Callao :  upon  their  anrival,  a  singular  event  took 
place ;  the  Spanish  frigate  Prueba,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels lord  Cochrane  was  in  search  of,  appeared  off 
Callao,  which  he  mistook  for  a  whaler :  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  her  again,  and  gave  chace,  but  she  es- 
caped in  the  night.  The  Eun^  line-of-battle  ship, 
which  formed  one  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  in 
crossing  the  line  was  pronoimeed  not  to  be  sea- 
worthy enough  for  the  voyage :   the  Saint  Elmo, 
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another  line-of-battle  8hip»  foundered  of  Cape  Horn 
during  the  passage,  and  the  Prueba  frigate  alone 
reached  the  Pacifie  in  safety:  on  her  arrival  off 
GaUao,  finding  that  port  blockaded,  a  boat  was  sent 
on  shore  with  the  dispatches  for  the  viceroy,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  chase  lord  Cochrane  fell  in 
with  and  captured  the  boat  on  her  return  to  the 
vessel,  from  the  crew  of  which  he  learned  that  the 
ship  he  had  chased  was  the  Prueba  frigate.  As 
the  seamen  of  the  squadron  were  now  become  in- 
fected bjr  an  epidemic  complaint  introduced  on 
board  by  the  troops  taken  from  Coquimbo,  lord 
Cochrane  dispatched  the  San  Martin,  Independencia, 
Arancano,  and  a  transport  filled  with  sick,  to  Valpaf- 
raiso,  while  in  company  with  the  Lautaro  and  Puy- 
raddon  he  went  in  quest  of  the  Prueba  to  Guayaquil, 
whither  he  concluded  she  had  sailed.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Puna  he  proceeded  up  the  river  Guayaquil, 
without  a  PILOT,  and  by  night,  a  thing  never  before 
attenqyted  on  account  of  its  difficult  navigation: 
here  he  captured  two  laige  armed  merchantmen,  the 
Agnila,  of  900  tons  and  S2  guns,  and  the  B^ona, 
of  600  tons  and  26  guns,  both  laden  with  timber 
destiiied  for  Lima.  On  the  approach  of  the  admiral 
the  Prueba  frigate  threw  her  guns  and  stores  over- 
board, struck  her  rigging,  and^  thus  lightened,  as- 
cended the  river  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  the 
O'Higgins.  Finding  further  pursuit  hopeless,  lord 
Cochrane  left  Guayaquil  on  the  21st  of  December^ 
and  sailed  for  Chile,  committing  the  prisses  to  the 
command  of  the  other  vessels,  while  he  alone  in  the 
(yHiggins  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  Valdivia.  His 
object  was,  if  possible,  to  achieve  something  wojrthy 
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of  his  reputation,  that  should  counteract  the  disap- 
pointment consequent  upon  the  want  of  success  in 
the  present  cruize.     Off  Valdivia,  he  took  the  Po- 
trillo  Spanish  brig  of  war,  and  in  the  O'Higgins 
alone  stood  into  the  port  of  Valdivia,  under  Spanish 
colours,  where  he  remained  some  time  reconnoitring 
the  place :    the  Spaniards  mistook  the  frigate  for 
the  long  expected  Prueba,  and  did  not  offer  to  dis- 
turb him  till  they  found  the  boat  sent  off  to  him 
detained.     From  these  people  he  derived  what  fur- 
ther information  he  required,  and  retiring  from  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  fortresses,  he  sailed  away,  confident 
of  the  capability  of  carrying  this  place,  which,  from 
its  great  strength,  no  one  but  himself  would  have 
attempted  with  his  small  force  :  he  sailed^  however, 
to  Concepcion,  to  obtain  a  succour  from  the  com- 
mander of  that  place.  Colonel  Fryre  (the  present 
Supreme  Director  of  Chile),  from  whom  he  promptly 
received  more  co-operation  and  more  succour  than 
the  government    would   have  afforded  him:   the 
sequel  of  this  most  brilliant  enterprize,  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  Sd  of  February,  1820,  has  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  description  already  given  of 
Valdivia — an  achievement  which,  for  cool  judgment, 
heroism,  and  success,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
'  Subsequent  to  the  action  of  Majrpo,  general  San 
Martin  retired  with  his  army  to  Mendoza,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  raising .  and  organizing  new 
troops,    and   completing  the  extensive  equipments 
required  by  the  grand  expedition  he  had  in  view  for 
carrying  the   seat  of  warlike  operations  into  the 
heart  of  Peru  upon  an  extensive  scale.      The  object 
cff  this  expedition  was  not  only  to  divert  the  hostile 
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measures  that  might  be  used  against  the  recently 
declared  independent  coimtries,  but,  if  possible,  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  Peru  from  the  Spanish  rule» 
and  thus  complete  the  emancipation  of  all  South  Ame- 
rica. It  was  at  this  period,  the  b^inning  of  1819, 
that  I  became  first  acquainted  with  general  San 
Martin,  in  Mendoza ;  it  was  only  during  my  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1820,  that  I  learned  fully  to  appreciate  his 
character.  As  the  general  has  since  been  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  political  events  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  as  his  character  has  been  so  variously 
represented,  I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  his  por- 
traiture, as  well  as  those  of  several  other  leading  per- 
sonages, which  I  shall  studiously  do  with  the  ftillest 
impartiality ;  and,  being  in  no  way  within  the  influ- 
ence of  political,  commercial,  or  other  local  interests, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  disinterested  spectator  of 
the  passing  events  of  the  times. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  and  expectation  among 
those  who  knew  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of 
general  San  Martin  that,  after  the  action  of  Chaca- 
buco,  where  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  Chile,  he  would 
have  aspired  to  the  directorship  of  that  country ;  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  though  offered  to 
him,  he  refused  it,  and  recommended  general 
O'Higgins,  whose  name,  talents,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  added  to  the  general  respect 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him,  qualified  him  above 
all  others  for  the  office.  This  act  at  the  time  was 
held  to  be  one  of  extreme  disinterestedness,  patriotism, 
and  noble-mindedness;  but  those  who  were  thus  dis- 
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appointed  in  their  expectations  were  only  for  a  time 
deceived  as  to  his  real  character :  still  more  ambiti- 
ons notions  were  formed  by  San  Martin ;  and  by  this 
apparent  forbearance  he  rendered  the  actual  governors 
of  Chile  his  grateful  followers,  and  made  them  the 
inore  subservient  and  efficient  agents  to  his  plans, 
which  were  directed  to  the  subjugation  and  com- 
knand  of  Peru.     San  Martin  lost  nothing  in  respect 
of  power  or  influence  by  the  transferred  boon,  but 
was  enabled  more  effectually  to  exercise  the  authority 
he  had  obtained.     Had  San  Martin  been  surrounded 
by  advisers  of  discrimination,  prudence,  and  fore- 
s^ht,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  his  ambition ;  and  as  his  intention  was  to 
if^enerate  Peru,  the  most  oppressed  and  degraded 
€f  all  the  Spanish   colonies,  he  might   have    ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power.     It  was  the  want  of 
advisers,  or  rather  the  presence  of  bad  counsellors, 
that  misled  him ;  for  he  is  himself  but  a  weak  man, 
not  sufficiently  imbued  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
#hich  enables  a  man  from  his  own  resources  to  com- 
mand his  fellow  men,  or  to  ensure  their  respect.  He 
had  read  but  little,  and  had  no  sound  notions  of 
government :  he  had,  however,  an  unusual  share  of 
cunning,  was  quick  of  comprehension  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  a  good  share  of  physiognomical 
aeuteness,  and  was  generally  successful  in  his  choice 
of  diose  who  were  to  act  in  subordinate  capacities. 
I  gathered  from  San  Martin,  previous  to  his  expedi- 
tion to  Peru,    his  real   intentions  relative  to  the 
government  of  that  country.     I  often  represented  to 
him  the!  condition  of  the  people  both  of  Chile  and 
Peru— ^e  want  of  education  among  even  the  higher 
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dasses — the  inanition  of  the  people,  their  contented- 
ness  and  submissiveness  under  almost  any  control, 
however  severe ;  I  showed  how  impossible  it  was,  in 
a  society  so  constituted,  to  establish  a  republican  go- 
vernment, and  how  much  better  it  would  be  suited  to 
their  disposition,  their  happiness,  and  their  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  were  it 
possible  .to  establish  among  them  a  well-regulated 
despotism  under  a  man  of  talent,  determination, 
liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  I  represented  to 
him,  that  these  people,  to  make  them  happy,  must  be 
governed  by  such  a  despot  before  they  could  be 
brou^t  to  a  sufficient  state  of  advancement  to  be 
trusted  out  of  their  leading  strings:  on  these  occasions 
the  eye  of  the  general  used  to  glisten,  and  he  readily 
assented  to  the  truth  of  these  observations.  I  then 
formed  the  idea  of  his  ultimate  determinations,  not- 
withstanding he  studiously  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal them.  No  one  who  imderstands  the  condition 
of  the  people  whom  he  sought  to  deliver  would 
find  fault  with  San  Martin,  for  wishing  to  make 
himself  emperor  of  Peru :  his  best  friends,  how- 
ever, cannot  but  confess  and  regret  the  want  of 
candour  and  of  good  faith  under  which  he  concealed 
his  intentions.  I  never  believed  that  San  Martin 
was  the  origin  of  one-half  the  misconduct  that  wais 
committed  during  his  short  reign  in  Peru ;  the  bad 
man  Monteagudo  was  doubtlessly  the  main  spring  of 
the  worst  of  his  enormities  ;  but  as  he  acted  imder 
the  authority  of  the  general,  the  whole  disgrace 
must  fall  upon  his  head. 

San  Martin  was  a  cruel  enemy  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Spanish  character. 
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and  especially  among  the  Creoles,  in  all  grades 
and  conditions  of  society,  to  be  servilely  submissive 
to  those  vested  with  influence  or  authority,  and  on 
the  contrary  to  be  cruelly  oppressive  to  those  placed 
within  their  power  :  such  is  the  pertinacious  fealty 
of  the  old  Spaniards  to  the  mother  country,  such 
their  blind  adherence  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  that 
no  losses,  no  privations,  could  shake  their  loyalty ; 
and  they  are  therefore  dangerous  opponents,  only  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  banishment,  imprisonment,  or 
extirpation. 

Those  in  civil  or  military  employments  were  the 
first  on  whom  vengeance  fell  heavily.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  they  would  not  make,  no  act  whatever 
which  they  would  not  conmiit  to  promote  the  royal 
cause.  Of  those  who  followed  mercantile  pursuits, 
though  equally  active  and  zealous,  many  were 
very  rich,  and  exaises  were  not  wanting  to  seize 
their  property :  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  well 
in  Chile  as  afterwards  in  Peru,  could  not  at  the 
moment  have  been  supplied  in  any  other  way ;  and 
it  seldom  happens,  in  revolutionary  times,  that  much 
ceremony  is  used  in  procuring  the  means  to  satisfy 
the  necessities  of  the  government.  All  the  old 
Spaniards  in  those  countries  were  either  put  to  death 
or  banished ;  their  property  was  partly  delivered 
up  to  public  use,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  was 
plundered  and  divided  among  the  most  active  and 
vindictive  enemies  of  the  old  Spaniards. 

I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
Chilenos,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  revolution,  that  previous  to  the  action  of 
Maypo  no  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  readily 
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convertible  property  was  seized  by  the  goyemment» 
jxrincipally  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  military 
diief,  and  that  subsequent  to  that  battle  property  to 
the  value  of  three  millions  of  ddlars  was  appro* 
priated  to  the  same  objects.  Such  was  the  s]rstem 
of  public  robbery^  that  any  one  who  inveighed  against 
it  was  discharged  from  public  employ.  One  re- 
markable instance  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Tribunal  de  Cuentas,  the  aocompt  and  audit  office, 
before  which  all  public  accounts  must  pass ;  a  rich 
hacendado,  named  Eyzaguifre,  was  then  auditor  of 
accounts ;  he  returned  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
with  a  refusal  to  pass  over  items  amounting  to 
880,000  doUars,  for  which  filse  documents  appeared 
before  him ;  it  was  referred  to  the  minister,  who 
put  his  vistabuena  on  it,  and  ordered  it  back  to  the 
tribunal  to  audit :  still  the  account  was  rejected  by 
Eyzaguirre,  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  from 
his  situation;  another  more  willing  agent  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  who  soon  overcame  the  difficulty. 
A  similar  removal  took  place  about  the  same  time  in 
the  treasury :  the  head  treasurer  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  proceedings  of  his  inferior  colleague;  it  was 
referred  to  the  government;  the  former  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  latter  substituted  in  his  stead.  These 
proceedings  were  common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution ;  and,  considering  the  expensive  preparap- 
tions  that  were  necessary,  and  the  great  exertions 
that  were  made,  it  is  wonderful  how,  amidst  the  in- 
credible roguery  that  all  parties  acknowledged  to 
have  been  put  in  practice,  the  government  went  on 
at  all. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  govem- 
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ment  of  Chile  was  bad  faith :  its  promises  were  never 
kept;  it  made  laws  to  suit  the  interests  and  indi- 
nations  of  favoured  individuals,  and  adopted  ex  post 
&cto  laws,  whenever  it  suited  its  purposes.  The 
British  merchants  were  the  only  individuals  to 
whom  the  government  could  look  up  for  assistance 
in  periods  of  difficulty:  these  merchants  had  no 
eonfidence  in  the  promises  of  the  governors,  and 
would  only  come  forward  with  assistance  upon  se- 
curities which  enable  them  to  reimburse  themselves 
out  of  forth-coming  duties  at  the  custom-house ;  and 
even  then  they  needed  the  constant  interfSerence  of 
the  captains  of  British  ships  of  war,  who  could  de- 
mand the  fulfilment  of  engag^nents  to  British  sub- 
jects by  the  government  of  Chile. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
Chile,  by  general  San  Martin,  in  favour  of  general 
O'Higgins,  by  which,  as  has  been  observed,  he  lost 
neither  power  nor  influence^  he  found  it  expedient 
that  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  should  be  men  suited 
to  his  views.  Among  the  most  important  of  them 
was  the  minister  of  war,  and  to  this  situation  was 
^pointed  one  of  his  dependants,  who  had  been  taken 
from  a  low  occupation  in  Mendora,  and  placed  in  a 
confidential  situation  about  his  person:  this  man, 
Don  Ignado  Zenteno,  was  selected  to  fill  the  occu- 
pation of  minister  of  war  and  nuurme,  which  post  he 
filled  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron  than  to 
the  advantage  of  the  state.  The  principal  direction 
of  the  afiairs  of  government  was  in  his  hand,  and  as 
the  ministers  of  state  and  finance  were  weak  and  un- 
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iiAmned  men,  they  were  ea^Uy  led  in  the  directi<m 
whicb  accorded  with  their  personal  intei^ts.  The 
safweme  direetor^  O'Higgin^  was  continually  em- 
barraased  and  impeded  in  his  operations  by  the  in- 
^uMice  of  8an  Martin  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers:  he  has  firequenUy  assured  me  that  this  i»- 
fiuenee  and  opposition  has  often  prevented  him  from 
canying  into  effect  many  measures  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  finance,  department  was»  ip  the  first  instance, 
confided  to  Irraguis,  who  was  soon  afterwaitte  dis- 
piaced  to  make  way  for  Don  Antonio  de  Irizarri,  a 
Jtf  axican  by  birth»  but  married  into  a  Ghileno  £Eun^y. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Europe,  and  refdaced 
Jos^  Antonio  Alvarez,  as  agent  of  the  Chileno  go- 
vermnwt  in  England,  and  the  office  he  held  in 
Chile  was  filled  by  Don  Anselmo  Crus,  an  imbecile 
dd  man,  a  willing  tool  for  every  state  purpose,  and 
many  very  strange  things  were  called  state  purposes 
by  most  of  the  individuals  in  power.  Cruz  retained 
his  office  till  ISSO,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  nmn 
named  Rodrigues. 

The  affairs  of  **  State  and  Justice''  were  managed 
by  Don  Joaquim  Echeverria,  a  man  of  good  intan- 
tions,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  employers.  He  was  too  indolent  to  exert 
himself  to  expedite  any  business,  and  every  thing  in 
his  department  followed  the  Spanish  routine,  than 
whidi  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  abuses  and  chicanery 
whidi  had  prevailed.  Subterfuge  and  deceit  were 
means  to  ends,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
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sinister  purposes  of  those  in  power.  Eicheyerria  was 
therefore  selected,  and  made  a  minister  in  these  de- 
partments. He  was  greatly  caressed  1)7  San  Martin, 
and  was  very  useful  to  hrm  on  many  ocdusions. 

After  San  Martin  had  landed  in  Peru,  Rodrigues, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  intriguing 
ministers  Chile  ever  possessed,  outgeneralled  Zenteno, 
succeeded  in  ousting  hhn  from  office,  and  divided^the 
duties  of  war  and  marine  between  himself  and 
Echeverria.  Zenteno  was  made  governor  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

From  the  moment  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  supreme  director,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
most  essential  improvements.  But  for  his  judicious 
interposition  between  conflicting  parties,  and  his 
temperate  management  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
revolution,  Chile  would  neither  have  driven  out  the 
Spaniards,  nor  have  carried  war  into  the  heart  of 
Peru ;— Chile,  but  for  him,  would  have  wasted  her 
strength  in  party  struggles,  and  have  been  the  scene 
of  incessant  commotions.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
bew  the  only  man  in  power  who  had  the  good  of  his 
country  at-  heart ;  the  only  disinterested  man  who 
possessed  authority :  his  only  ambition  was  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  his  country ;  he  would  listen  at^- 
tentively  to  any  proposition  for  its  advancement,  but 
for  want  of  sufficient  discrimination  he  was  sometimes 
imposed  upon,  and  induced  to  accede  to  measures  of 
private  advantage,  militating  against  the  public 
good.  I  have  at  times  spoken  to  him  of  the  proba- 
bly distant  period,  when  effectual  ameliorations 
could  take  place,  and  he  would  then  expatiate  on  the 
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iiope  of  introdudng  arts  and  civilization  among  die 
people,  and  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
dasseg.  On  one  occasion^  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
he  said,  *^if  they  will  not  become  happy  by  their  ^ 
own  efforts,  they  shall  be  made  happy  by  force,  by 
God  they  shall  be  happy."  He  laboured  hard  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  ministers  and  other 
influential  persons  in  favour  of  firee  commerce  with 
all  nations,  and  encouragement  of  foreigners  :  he  did 
-all  the  good  he  was  able,  but  he  was  forced  to;  sub- 
mit to  the  most  flagrant  abuses  coinmitted  by  mi- 
nisters, who  were  more  powerful  than  he  was ; — 
he  .was  obliged  to  overlook  the  grossest  acts  of  pe- 
culation by  persons  in  authority.  Still  his  .'ami- 
able disposition  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  country 
as  Chile,  for  though  he  could  not  force  any  rapid 
advancements  as  a  man  of  greater  determination 
.would  have  done,  he  had  a  happy  manner  of  conci- 
liating and  keeping  peace  among  all  parties.  The 
country  was  more  respected  abroad  during  his  short 
reign  than  any  other  state  of  South  America ;  and, 
since  his  removal,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  ex- 
tensive retrc^adation  in  its  political  character  and 
importance. 

It  has  been  before  noticed  that  general  San  Martin 
was  at  Mendoza,  raising  men  to  increase  the  Chileno 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Peru :  this  intended 
expedition  was  not  only  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, but,  in  the  then  state  of  Chile,  an  effort  of  vast 
magnitude,  requiring  all  the  power  of  the  state  and 
all  the  resources  which  the  government  could  com- 
mand. The  difficulties  attending  the  equipping  and 
fitting  out  this  expedition  were  such  as  can  scarcely 
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be  oonceived  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
coant]y»  and  the  small  resources  which  existed  for 
such  an  enterprize.  There  was  no  wbarf  whence 
stores  could  be  embarked  and  carried  to  the  ships ; 
there  was  not  even  a  common  crane  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  it  required  all  the  skill,  perseverance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  admiral  to  cofarey  to  his  ships  the 
horses,  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage 
necessary.  It  may  here  also  be  observed,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  any  Chileno  milh»ry  force,  except- 
ing the  350  men  taken  on  board  by  Lord  Cochrane 
for  his  attack  on  Valdivia,  had  ever  been  on  ship 
board.  The  exertions  of  general  San  Martin  and 
Lord  Cochrane  were  unremitted^  and  to  the  surprise 
of  almost  every  body,  this  expedition  was  gotTeady, 
tod  the  troops  embarked  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  army  consisted  of  about  4200 
men,  besides  a  corps  of  supernumerary  officers  des- 
tined to  organize  the  forces  prcq>06ed  to  be  raiMd 
among  the  Peruvians. 

The  whole  navy  of  Chile  was  employed  in  this 
expedition :  ships  were  hired  as  transports  for  die 
conveyance  of  the  troops,  and  the  whole  sailed  for 
Peru  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1 8S0.  The  fleet  reached 
Pisco  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  on  the  lldi  a  de- 
tachment under  colonel  Arenries  was  landed :  this 
enterprising  officer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
coimtry,  and  in  puimiance  of  the  plan  of  the  cam** 
paign  he  marched  his  detachment  into  the  interior, 
and  took  up  a  position  to  the  eastward  of  Lima. 

It  Was  general  San  Martin's  intention  to  proceed 
with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  to  Tnixillo,  but 
the  admiral  succeeded  in  persuidilig  him  to  give  up 
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his  intention^  as  Tmxillo  was  too  far  distant  from 
Lima,  whijch  could  not,  in  this  case,  be  proceeded 
against  without  great  delay,  difficulty,  and  expense. 

Lord  Coehrane's  plan  was  to  land  the  forces  at 
Chilca,  the  nearest  place  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima, 
and  at  once  to  carry  the  capital.  There  was  not 
ihea  in  the  niind  of  Lord  Cochrane,  nor  is  there  now 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country, 
a  doubt  that  this  plan  would  have  been  successful ; 
but  it  was  too  decisive  a  step  to  suit  the  temporizing 
policy  of  San  Martin,  who  had  other  objects  than 
merely  revolutionizing  Peru. 

Afiter  fifty  days  useless  delay  at  Pisco,  the  expe- 
dition again  sailed  on  the  26th  of  October  to  the 
northward,  and  arrived  off  Callao  on  the  29th.  Lord 
Cochrane  strenuously  urged  an  immediate  disem- 
borcation  of  the  troops :  to  this  the  general  objected, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  bay  of  Anchon,  a 
port  a  tew  miles  to  the  northward  of  Callao.  Mean« 
while  Lord  Cochrane  planned  an  attack  upon  the 
g^^anish  frigate  Esmeralda,  moored  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortresses  of  Callao :  he  did  not  at  first  apprize 
San  Martin  of  his  intention,  apprehensive,  from  wha^ 
he  had  seen  of  the  timid  policy  of  the  general,  that 
his  design  would  not  be  concurred  in.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  the  day  preceding  the  attack  that  he 
acquainted  the  general  with  his  intention. 

The  patriot  ships  of  war,  San  Martin,  Galvarino, 
Araucano,  and  the  transports,  sailed  for  Ancon,  while 
the  0'Higgins,Lidependencia,  and  Lautaro,  remained, 
as  if  resuming  their  old  blockade.  Lord  Cochrane 
fixed  the  day  of  gunpowder  plot,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, for  the  enterprize.     Captain  Forster  was  left  in 


,^ 
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ocuninaiid  of  the  ships  i^iich  on  that  day  were  sent 
out  to  sea,  as  if  the  blockade  were  eaatirely  raised, 
and  ihus  put  the  enemy  off  their  guard.  Lord 
Cochrane,  captain  Ghiise,  and  captain  Crosbie,  each 
led  his  own  division,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
S40  volunteers,  in  fourteen  boats.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  boats  plied  with  muffled  oars  towards  the 
bay,  and  at  midnight  the  divisions  reached  within 
hail  of  the  Esmeralda,  when  they  were  challenged 
by  a  guard  boat,  with  the  cry  of  **  quien  .vive," 
(<^  who's  there.")  Lord  Cochrane  himself  replied  in 
a  low  tone,  *^  silence,  or  death,  you  villain,"  and  was 
immediately  alongside  the  frigate.  In  an  instant 
the  vessel  was  boarded  at  several  points  by  the 
sailors  from  the  boats :  the  affrighted  crew  of  the 
Esmeralda  jiunped  upon  their  legs,  flew  to  arms, 
and  maintained  the  combat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  much  fury.  The  deck  was  bravely  defended, 
but  the  crew  were  driven  to  the  forecastle,  where 
they  again  made  a  stand ;  at  length  they  gave  in. 
At  this  moment  the  admiral  received  a  wound 
firom  a  musket-ball  in  the  thigh.  The  order  and 
discipline  was  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  dispositions,  which  were  so  ad- 
mirably arranged,  that  at  the  moment  of  boarding, 
scarcely  had  the  admiral  reached  the  deck  ^nd 
called  out  V  fore  top  there,"  than  he  was  answered 
by  the  sailors,  who  had  already  got  possession 
of  it,  "  ey  ey,  sir, — main  top  there." — **  Ey  ey, 
sir,"  was  the  reply ;  they  were  here  also  at  their 
station.       Contrary    to.  Lord    Cochrane's    orders, 

• 

captain  Guise  ordered  one  of  the  parties  in  the  boats 
to  cut  the  cables.     This  beii^  done,  there  was  no 
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alternative  but  to  loose  the  top  sails,  the  tacks  were 
hauled  on  board,  and  the  ship;  assisted  by  a  party 
in  the  boats,  was  under  way  sometime  before  the 
fighting  on. the  deck  had  ceased. 

The  firing  on  board  the  frigate  alarmed  the  garri- 
son; she  was  moored  close  under  the  walls,  near  the 
British  frigate  Hjrperion,  and  the  American  frigate 
Macedonian.  The  heavy  fire  opened  from  82  guns 
did  but  little  mischief  to  the  two  neutral  ships,  and 
hone  at  all  to  the  Esmer^da.  Upon  the  Esmeralda 
being  boarded,  both  the  H3rperion  and  Macedonian 
showed  two  coloured  lights  fore,  and  two  aft,  cut 
their  cables,  and  moved  away.  But  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  proceed- 
ings on  board  these  vessels,  came  provided,  and  simi- 
lar lights  were  hoisted  on  board  the  Esmeralda ;  it 
was  this  which  induced  the  people  on  shore  to  avoid 
firing  at  him. 

The  fr^te  mounted  42  guns ;  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  his  flag  was  fly- 
ing :  he  and  all  his  ojfficers,  with  200  seamen,  were 
made  prisoners;  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were 
either  killed,  drowned,  or  swam  ashore. 

This  exploit  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  naval  history,  especially  as  the  frigate  was  pro- 
tected by  a  double  row  of  armed  gun-boats,  and  com- 
manded by  the  batteries  on  shore.  In  this  achieve- 
ment was  displayed  the  same  genius,  cool  judgment, 
courage,  and.  admirable  disposition,  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  enterprises  of  Lord  Cochrane.— 
Immediately  on  the  striking  of  the  flag,  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  was  conferred  upon  captain 
Guise.     By  half-past  two  the  Esmeralda  was  an- 
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cfaored  in  the  outer  roads  of  CaUao,  and  Lord  Coch-> 
rane  wished  to  return  to  cut  out  the  other  vessels  in 
the  h&Yf  but  the  English  seamen  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  plunder :  they  had  broken  into  the  spirit 
room,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  any  further  ser- 
vice. Had  it  not  been  so,  every  vessel  in  the  har* 
bour  would  have  been  captured. 

Lord  Codurane,  as  before  stated,  did  not  intend 
to  :have  cut  the  cable  of  the  Esmeralda,  but  to  have 
captured  in  succession  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
to  have  followed  up  his  exploit  by  an  attack  on  the 
fortificiErtions  of  Callao ;  for  such  was  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  Spaniards,  that  but  little  doubt  exists 
that,  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his  officers 
and  seamen,  he  would  have  accomplished  his  object, 
as  his  plans  were  well  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  action,  general  San 
Martin,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Cochrane,  named  the 
oaptured  vessel  the  Valdivia,  a  name  she  still  bears 
in  Hie  Chiieno  -service.  He  confirmed  the  promise  of 
50,000  dollars,  which  Lord  Cochrane  had  said  should, 
be  divided  among  the  captors,  in  addition  to  their 
share  of  prize-money. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  some  of  his  ships  to  blockade 
Callao,  and  sailed  with  the  remainder  in  convoy  of 
the  transports  to  Huacho,  where  the  expedition  was 
disembarked  on  the  10th  November. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  army  were  established  at 
the  town  of  Huara,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior. 
While  preparations  for  the  advance  of  the  troops 
towards  Lima  were  going  forward,  the  general  pro- 
posed to  send  a  succour  of  2,000  men  to^  Guayaquil, 
in  order  to  favor  a  rising  of  the  people  of  that  place. 
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and  formlBlrd  the  plt^^ress  of  the  revolutiOiiary  spirit 
there  dzhifaithig  itself;  but  from  this  he  ivte  dis*- 
snaded  by  the  admiral,  who  was  desirous  of  direct* 
ing  the  whole  force  upon  the  capital  of  Peru.  At 
length  Sate  Martin  advanced  with  his  troops  towards 
the  capital,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January,  18fll, 
had  arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  Lima,  where 
he  had  communication  with  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  influential  inhabitants  of  that  dty, 
who  asrared  him  of  their  dteire  to  forward  the  good 
oius^  and  of  the  general  disposition  among  the  peo^ 
pie  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  authority^ 
A  proof  of  this  was  exhibited  among  the  troops  of 
the  viceroy :  a  whole  regiment,  that  of  Numanday 
800  strong,  went  over  in  a  body,  to  the  head'^uar- 
ters  of  the  patriot  array.  At  this  time,  too,  general 
Arenales,  who  had  landed  at  Pisco,  had  made  a  most 
daring  mardi  into  the  interior ;  by  which  bold  move^. 
inelit,  he  had  cleared  the  whole  country  to  the  south* 
waid  of  IAa»9  as  £ur  as  Areqiiipa,  of  Spanish  troops; 
he  had  opened  the  country  to  the  westward,  and  in 
a  brflliant  action  with  the  Spanish  general  O'Reilly^ 
whose  forces,  amounting  to  1,800  men,  he  had  totally 
routed,  having  either  killed  or  taken  the  whole  of 
them  prisoners.  After  this  brilliaat  exploit,  Are^ 
nales  hating  fulfilled  his  orders,  forlned  a  junctieii 
with  the  army  of  general  San  Martin  :  he  had  pre^ 
vionsly  opeiied  the  road,  so  as  to  'command  the  ene«- 
ray's  resources  in  the  interior,  and  had  also  secured 
the  possession  of  the  silv^  mines  of  Pasco,  from 
which  he  had  derived  a  considisrable  booty :  about 
this  time  news  arrived  of  the  accession  of  Guayaquil 
to  the  patriot  cause,  and  that  Tnbcillo  and  the  &<nv 
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them  provincesof  Lower  Peru  had  4edared  for  the  in- 
dependanoe  of  the  country.  No  campaign  conld  have 
opened  more  brilliantly  for .  the  success  of  the  operar 
tlons  of  the  liberating  army ;  nearly  all  Lower  Peru 
iBight  be  said  to  have  acceded  to  the  invitations^  of 
ihe  general,  the  capital  alone  excepted,  and  that  was 
now  invested,  for  on  the  6th  January  his  advanced 
guard  was  only  three  leagues  from  Lima,  his  head 
quarters  being. at  Rites,  near  Chancay.  The  port  of 
Callao  was  vigorously  blockaded,  so  that  the  inha* 
hitants  felt  greatly  the  want  of  provisions :  in  the 
capital  itself,  the  cause  of  the  king  was  daily  losing 
ground,  and  many  openly  had  the  hardihood  to  ex- 
press good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  patriot  arms. 
Such  was  the  promising  state  of  affairs  when  all 
the  world  expected  the  advance  of  the  patriot  forces 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  were 
prepared  to  receive  them  with  open  arms ;  but  ge- 
neral San  Martin  had  from  the  first  determined  to 
pursue  a  different  line  of  policy,  as  equally  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  officers  and  troops  as  to  the 
people  of  Peru  and  Chile.  On  many  occasions  where 
success  was  clearly  within  the  reach  of  his  arms,  he 
carefully  avoided  coming  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
enemy :  some  attributed  this  to  cowardice,  especially 
uader  drcumstanoes  which  placed  great  advantages 
within  the  scope  of  his  military  operations.  But 
those  who  remembered  the  fame  he  had  acquired  at 
Chacabuco  and  Maypo  could  hardly  accuse  general 
San  Martin  of  cowardice :  'the  policy  of  the  general 
evidently  induced  him  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
intrigue  and  diplomatic  finesse  than  upon  the  hazard 
of  warfare:  in  the  eyes  of  military  men  he  has 
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bem  condemned ;  in  the  opinion  of  trthers  his 
hey  has  been  defended  as  die  more  pmdent 
of  <^>eration,  considering  him  certain  of  ultimate 
success  by  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  blodcade  of 
the  pcMTt,  thus  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Spa^ 
nsards  in  Lima,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  it.was 
expected  would  oblige  the  viceroy  to  abandon  the 


The  country  between  Chanca  and  Lima  is,  ii| 
the  rainy  season,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and 
destructive  climates  in  Peru :  this  season  had  com* 
menced  when  the  general  approached  the  capital; 
and  during  the  short  time  he  maintained  his  position^ 
his  troops  experienced  the  fatal  influence  of  die  di^ 
mate.  .  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  advance  upon 
the  capital  or  to  retreat  again  to  his  former  headr 
qnarters ;  the  latter  course  was  taken,  much  against 
the  advice  of  the  admiral,  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  royalists  of  Lima,  who 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  From  this 
moment  the  Spaniards  b^an  to  entertain  a  contempt-  • 
uous  opinion  of  the  military  knowledge  of  San  Mar- 
tin, who,  to  counteract  these  notions,  and  convince  the 
world  that  his  policy  was  not  founded  in  fear,  came 
to  the  magnanimous  resolution,  in  a  council  of  war, 
of  ordering  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked 
and  beaten,  all  the  transports  should  be  burned ;  on 
which  the  admiral  remarked  to  the  general,  that  if 
he  were  ever  reduced  to  so  desperate  a  situation,  the. 
transports  might  as  well  sail  away  under  protection 
of  the  ships  of  war. 

Whatever  unfavourable  notions  the  Spaniards  en** 
tertained  respecting  the  military  courage  of  the  ger 
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Tuersl,  it  did  not  extend  towards  LKn<d  Oochrane, 
whose  approach  was  dreaded  wherever  he  was  heard 
of,  and  the  fear  of  his  foes  eontinuaUy  increased' : 
he  moved  with  celerity  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to 
another,  and  thus  kept  np  a  perpetual  alarm ;  this 
indeed  was  so  great,  that  whenever  his  approach  to 
Callao  was  known,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army ' 
was  instantly  on  the  alert,  the  coast  was  guarded  by 
cavalry,  and  8000  men  were  posted  on  the  road  be- 
tween Callao  and  Lima,  to  be  ready  upon  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  enemy  fully  expected  that  <^  II  Diablo/'  as 
diey  called  him,  would  make  a  dash  at  the  capital, 
and  that  he  would  find  his  way  into  Lima ;  he  would 
indeed  have  accomplished  it  could  he  have  obtained 
even  a  small  body  of  able  troops  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  Lord  Codirane  was  so  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  attempt,  and  so  well  informed 
of  the  good  will  and  desire  for  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  that,  having  in  vain  urged  ge- 
neral San  Martin  to  advance,  he  requested  him  to 
place  at  his  disposal  S,000  men,  with  which  he  of- 
fered to  march  upon  Lima,  and  take  possession  of  it. 
So  certain  indeed  was  he  of  success,  that  on  his 
request  being  refused,  he  offered  to  undertake  it 
with  1,000  men,  bat  his  solicitations  were  unat- 
tended to,  and  nothing  was  done.  Finally,  he  urged 
San  Martin  to  embark  with  his  infantry,  and  take 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  by  disembarking  at  Chilea^ 
while  he  would  himself  head  the  cavalry,  and  lead 
them  to  the  charge  in  front  of  the  Spanish  encamp- 
ments, and  clear  the  way  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Lima.     The  urgency  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  attack 
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the  enemy,  when  the  general  had  resolved  upon  a 
different  Ime  of  conduct,  created  violent  jealousies  in 
the  mind  of  San  Martin  against  the  admiral,  whom 
he  now  looked  upon  as  a  rival;  and  as  his  own  officers 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  heroism  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  general  was  induced  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  admiral's  reputa- 
tion, and  of  placing  out  of  his  reach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  gmning  of  firesh  laurels:   but  the  naval 
commander,  tired  of  being  idle,  and  satisfied  that  the 
army  must  remain  inactive  at  Huacho,  during  the 
winter  season,  resolved  to  attempt  to  revolutionize 
the  south  of  Peru  with  his  own  means,  the  general 
having  refused  him  any  military  assistance  whatever. 
He  tfaierefore,  without  consulting  with  San  Martin, 
eoUected  from  all  his  vessels  of  war  a  number  of 
marines,  and  some  sick  soldiers  carried  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health :  these  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  constantly  faithful  and  brave  marine 
dSSeer,  colonel  Miller,  and  sailed  with  them  in  the 
San  Martin  vessel  of  war  alone  in  the  end  of  April, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  his  ships  blockading  Callao. 
On  his  arrival  at  Arica,  he  landed  his  small  body  of 
veterans  :  during  his  voyage  the  wound  he  received 
in  the  attack  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  which  had  been 
nearly  cured,  now  from  over  exertion  broke  out  anew, 
so  that  during  the  landing  and  attack,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  on  board :  it  was  in  great  measure  owing 
to  his  inability  to  move  that  eight  days  were  spent 
brfore  the  town  surrendered.*     Sufficient  time  was 

*  Soon  afier  his  aniyal  at  Arica,  Lord  Cochrane  wrote  to  solicdt 
of  the  govtanment  of  Chile  the  aftistance  of  fire  hundred  men. 
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therefore  allowed  for  the  authorities  to  remove  the 
public  treasures,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  to  Tagna,  the  chief  town  of  the  province, 
lying  forty-five  miles  in  the  interior.  Thither  Co- 
lonel Miller  proceeded  in  pursuit,  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities retreating  before  him ;  he  took  possession  of 
the  town,  established  a  patriot  form  of  government, 
inarched  thence  to  Morquegua,  and  routed  the  Spa- 
nish troops  in  a  decisive  action  at  Mirabd.  Lord 
Cochrane  followed  his  line  of  operations  along  the 
coast,,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  necessary  supplies ; 
the  admiral  was  at  Ilo  on  the  S9th  of  May,  and  was 
proceeding  to  Quilea,  while  the  victorious  colonel 
Bfiller  was  marching  upon  Arequipa,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  completed  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  south  of  Lower  Peru,  when  news  was  redrived 
over  land  from  Lima,  announcing  that  an  armistice 
for  twenty  daj^  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 
May,  between  general  San  Martin  and  the  viceroy 
La  Sema  as  president  of  the  Junta  de  Padficadon  of 
Peru,  the  former  having  refused  to  treat  with  the 
latter  as  viceroy:  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  ^  to 
«ater  into  negodations  that  should  consult  the  hap- 
piness of  America.*'  He  was  driven  to  this  extre- 
mity from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  capital, 
and  the  ocmsequent  dissatisfaction  of  both  inhabitants 

witih  which  he  pledged  himself  not  only  to  maintain  the  whole 
country  of  Lower  Peru  to  the  southward  of  Lima^  hut  to  secure 
poHMBon  of  all  die  richer  and  more  popokms  pfofinoes  of  Upper 
Peru;  hut  the  same  jealous  policy  which  the  government  had  erer 
diiflayed  induced  the  minister  to  reply  that  they  had  no  funds  to 
equip  such  an  escpedition,  although  the  distance  of  Arica  from 
Valparaiso  is  only  five  days'  sail  hefore  an  unvaiying  wind,  and  the 
coat  of  conveyance  could  not  have  esoeeded  one  pound  sterling 
for  eadi  man. 
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and  soldiers.  This  led  the  patriots  to  believe  that 
the  viceroy  was  about  to  abandon  the  hopeless  cause 
of  Spain,  and  agree  to  the  accession  of  the  country 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  Lord  Cochrane  there- 
fore sailed  for  Callao,  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
general,  leaving  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  in  pos- 
session of  colonel  Miller.  During  this  armistice  no 
treaty  could  be  made,  as  San  Martin  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  decI|u*ation  of 
independence,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  listen 
to;  the  armistice  being  ended,  and  tUb  blockade 
being  rigorously  maintained,  the  Spaniards  at  length 
b^an  to  make  demonstrations  of  abandoning  the 
oqpital,  and  retiring  to  the  interior.  San  Martin 
had  before  the  armistice  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Chancay,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lima; 
the  Spanish  authorities  quitted  the  capital  on  the 
6th  of  July ;  but  the  cautious  general  San  Martin, 
apprehensive  of  deceit  on  the  pajt  of  the.  Spaniards, 
or  from  other  causes  best  known  to  himself,  did  not 
order  the  troops  to  advance  by  land  till  the  9th, 
when  he  himself  proceeded  by  sea  in  a  little  schooner 
to  Callao,  on  board  of  which  he  remained  till  the 
14th,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  enter  the  capital : 
in  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Lima,  left  eight  days 
without  government,  subject  to  the  dangers  of  po- 
pular ferment,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  commander,  captain  Basil  Hall,  who  ad- 
vanced with  his  marines,  and  preserved  the  public 
tranquillity. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  patriot  troops  took 
possession  of  Lima,  and  on  the  14th  the  general 
entered  the  capital  of  Peru. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY   OF   CHILE. 

Cmitraband  Trade. — Licenoes. — Seunire  of  British  Vessels. — Coast 
of  Peru  described. — Money'  freights  in  British  Men  of  War.  — 
Conduct  of  general  San  Martin  in  Peru ;— ^  Lord  Cochrane. 
— Political  Events  in  Peru. — Retirement  of  San  Martin  from 
Peru. 


About  this  time  several  warm  altercations  and 
numerous  explanations  took  place  between  Lord 
Cochrane,  as  admiral  of  the  Chile  squadron,  and  the 
several  British  naval  commanders  in  the  South  Sea, 
relative  to  the  detention  of  British  merchant  vessels : 
as  this  has  since  made  considerable  noise  at  home, 
and  as  the  facts  have  been  misrepresented,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  the  leading  circumstances  relating  to 
this  subject.  It  appears  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima, 
to  raise  funds  to  sustain  his  falling  fortune,  had  re- 
course to  the  system  of  licences,  a  coiurse  formerly 
pursued  to  some  extent  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
long  before  any  part  of  America  became  revolu- 
ttonized.  According  to  the  Spanish  colonial  laws, 
which  have  never  yet  been  repealed,  no  foreign  ship 
can,  without  permission  previously  obtained,  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  Spanish  America.  So 
strictly  were  these  laws  construed,  that  in  many 
cases,  where  foreign  vessels  were  driven  by  necessity 
or  distress  into  those  ports,  they  were  often  refused 
assistance;  and,  even  when  assistance  was  granted^ 
all  intercourse  with  the  crew  and  people  on  shore 
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was  strictly  interdicted :  so  rigorously  were  the  laws 
sometimes  put  in  force,  that  vessels  thus  circum- 
stanced were  seized,  and  their  crews  thrown  into 
prison.     But  in  time  of  war,  it  was  usual  to  grant 
licences  to  foreign  vessels  to  carry  Spanish  cargoes, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  capture.*     This  system 
of  licences  was  well  understood  during  the  late'  con- 
tinental wars,  as  well  by  British  merchants  in  Lon- 
don as  by  British  naval  officers  on  service  ;  and  the 
various  modes  of  concealing  and  masking  property 
were  fully  explained  by  the  proceedings   of  our 
English  prize  courts :  Lord  Cochrane  among  others 
was  by  long  experience  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  law  and  practice.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  had,  some 
time  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
granted,  for  a  notable  consideration,  licences  to  one  of 
the  principal  Spanish  merchants  in  Lima,  named 
Abadia,  who  had  extensive  connexions  with  many 
rich    Spaniards    and    foreign    merchants    abroad. 
These  licences  were  to  permit  the  importation  into 
Peru  of  full  cargoes  from  Spain,  in  eight  British 
vessels,^    which    in    consequence     claimed    protec- 
tion from  the  Spanish  authorities  as  if  they  had 
been  Spanish  bottoms;  but  as  Spanish  goods  and 
capital  could  alone  be  engaged  in  these  adventures, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  it  bear  the  semblance  of 
British  property,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
hostile  vessels,  by  which  the  property,  if  found  to  be 
Spanish,  would  become  lawful  prize:  with  the  under- 

*  Scimetiines  these  licences  were  secretly  pawned  to  British 
merchants,  who  assisted  the  Spaniards  with  capital^  upon  sharing 
with  them  the  proceeds;  hut  in  all  cases  the  investiture  passed 
alone  in  the  name  of  Spaniards. 

£  2 
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Standing,  therefore,  that  they  might  bear  the  out- 
ward garb  of  British  property,  these  cargoes  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Peru,  upon  exhibiting 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  the  clandestine  papers 
which  should  prove  them  to  belong  to  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Eight  British  vessels  were  ac- 
cordingly hired  by  the  agents  of  the  owners  of  these 
licences.  They  took  in  their  cargoes  in  Cadiz,  of 
which  quicksilver  formed  the  principal  part.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  vessels  should  appear  to  have  been 
loaded  at  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  legalize  them  against 
capture  by  patriot  cruizers ;  accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded thither,  entrusted  to  the  agency  of  an  English 
house  established  in  Gibraltar  as  well  as  Cadiz, 
whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  English 
supercargoes  were  openly  appointed  to  each  vessel, 
which  had  also  on  board  Spanish  supercargoes  under 
the  guise  of  passengers.  Some  of  these  vessels  pro- 
ceeded to  Rio  Janeiro,  consigned  to  one  of  the  first 
British  mercantile  houses  there,  and  were  thence 
dispatched  to  Peru  as  an  adventure  of  their  own, 
and  the  simulated  papers  were  consigned  to  their 
established  agents  in^those  parts ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  vessels,  on  arriving  at  Gibraltar, 
were  put  under  quarantine,  which  under  the  port 
r^dations  would  have  obliged  them  to  remain  four- 
teen days  before  they  could  take  in  cargo ;  but  as 
they  remained  there  only  three  or  four  days,  while 
their  simulated  papers  were  prepared,  this  fact 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  im- 
possibility of  having  taken  in  cargoes  at  Gibraltar. 
On  their  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  finding  the 
port  of  Callao  strictly  blockaded,  they  put  on  shore 
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at  Pisco  and  Arica  the  Spanish  supercargoes^  with 
their  real  papers,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  as 
rq^ar  British  merchantmen.  Two  of  these  were 
detained  bjr  the  Independencia  and  Araucana,  form- 
ing part  pf  the  blockading  squadron,  and  were  for  a 
while  detained,  as  the  patriot  authorities  had  received 
full  information  relative  to  the  transaction.  Some 
of  these  vessels  which  had  been  detained  but  could 
not  be  proved  to  be  laden  with  Spanish  property 
were  qiuckly  released  ;  but  the  two  alluded  to  were 
sent  into  Valparaiso  for  adjudication :  they  were  the 
Edward  Ellice  and  Lord  Suffield;  the  real  Spanish 
documents  belonging  to  them  had  been  lodged  in  the 
custom-houses  of  Arica  and  "^i^^agna,  and,  upon  the 
capture  of  those  places  by  Lord  Cochrane,  were 
found  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  in  order  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  property.  Altercations  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  commanders  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
as  admiral  of  the  Chile  fleet,  upon  the  alleged  illegal 
seizure  of  British  property;  retaliatory  measures, 
were  threatened  by  captain  Basil  Hall,  captain 
Mackenzie,  and  commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Valparaiso ;  but,  upon  an 
interview  with  Lord  Cochrane,  who  explained  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Sir  Thomas  admitted 
there  were  grounds  for  detaining  the  vessels.  The 
masters  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  released  fear- 
ing that  proofs  would  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of 
the  traffic  carrjring  on,  sailed  from  the  Pacific  with 
such  precipitation  as  not  to  wait  for  the  supplies  of 
water  and  provisions  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
The  British  mercantile  ageiits  in  Peru  and  Chile, 
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who  had  received  constant  protection  from  Lord 
Cochrane^  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  hero  whom  they 
were  proud  to  caU  their  countryman ;  but  as,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  capture  of  Arica,  their  smuggling  to 
the  ^  Entremedioe"  was  stopped^  and  their  com- 
missions put  an  end  to,  they  now  became  as  loud  in 
th^  abuse,  calling  him  pirate,  robber,  and  other 
cfpithets  equally  disgraceful     These  reports,  when 
they  reached  England,  were  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter   Lord    Cochrane    had    maintained    in    the 
Pacific ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  record  the  fact,  that 
captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Superb,  upon  leaving  the 
Pacific,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  paying  him  the 
tribute  due  for  his  conduct,  and  assuring  him  that 
during  his  stay  upon  the  coast  he  neither  knew  of 
any  case  of  iigury  having  been  done  to  the  British 
flag  by  the  Chileno  vessels  of  war,  nor  of  any  im- 
pediment thrown  in  the  way  of  British  commerce ; 
but,    on  the  contrary,    he  had  witnessed   on  all 
occasions  ev6ry  possible  disposition  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Oreat  Britain ;  and  added,  that  he  was 
induced  to  pay  this  tribute  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
jurious  reports  raised  against  the  character  of  Lord 
Ciochrane.      From  captain  Hall  I  have  heard  the 
highest  eulogium  on  Lord  Ciochrane's  conduct,  not- 
withstanding the  angry  discussion  that  had  pre^ 
viously  occurred  between  them:  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly listened  with  pleasure  to  commodore  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  while  expressing  his  respect  for  the 
diaracter  of  his  noble  countryman  generally,  and 
his  app/obation  of  his  conduct  particularly  in  allusion 
to  these  transactions. 

Much  delay  occurred  in  the  prize  raurts  of  Valpa- 
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niso  in  the  adjudieatioii  of  these  veaselB,  but  the 
British  agents  had  power  sufficient  to  procure  the 
acquittal  of  the  captured  vessels,  notwithstanding 
the  real  Spanish  papers  were  before  the  court ;  and 
if  more  proof  could  be  required,  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  Abadia  and  Aresmendi,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  patriot  goyemment  of  Peru,  afforded 
irrefragable  evidence  of  every  particular  of  the 
transaction ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ves>^ 
sels  were  liberated.  This  to  people  in  England 
would  be  more  than  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
detention  of  these  vessels  was  illqefal ;  not  so  with 
those  who  understand  the  natiu^  of  Chileno  courts 
of  law :  from  what  I  have  elsewhere  >8aid  this  in- 
congruity Mdll  be  easily  reconciled,  and  when  I  state 
the  fsict,  that  two  of  the  judges  who  before  were 
poor,  and  only  supported  themselves  upon  their 
miserable  salary  of  ISOO  dollars  per  annum,  240/. 
sterling,  now  became  rich ;  and  that  I  saw  each  of 
them  build,  for  his  own  use,  a  capital  house,  at  the 
expence  of  upwards  of  20,000  dollars.  I  questioned 
one  of  the  supercargoes  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report 
generally  believed,  that  no  less  than  80,000  dollars 
had  been  given  to  the  judges :  he  smiled,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  disprove  a  fact  that  was  notorious; 
and,  as  the  vessels  had  now  sailed  and  were  free 
from  the  danger  of  detention,  he  no  longer  dis- 
puted the  truth  of  their  real  proprietorship.  In 
other  places  I  have  described  the  British  trade  to 
Peru  as  one  of  smuggling ;  for,  though  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  revenue  of  the  viceroy,  yet  being  so 
greatly  in  violation  of  the  rig(»t)us  colonial  laws,  it 
was  permitted  for  British  vessels  to  enter  uiwn  false 
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representatioiis,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
was  managed  hy  smuggling,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  no  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate ports  of  Peru  is  it  possible  for  a  supercargo 
to  dispose  of  his  cargo ;  he  is  obliged  to  become  a 
kind  of  peddling  merchant,  to  wait  off  the  coast,  and 
proceed  from  place  to  place  as  circumstances  direct, 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  can  hear  of  mitiye  merchants 
coming  from  the  interior  provinces,  bringing  with 
them  money  to  purchase,  and  mules  to  CEury  off 
a  small  assortment.  There  are  no  factories  along 
the  coast,  and  from  this  circumstance,  a  vessel  bound 
to  these  parts  is  said  to  be  going  to  the  **  Entreme- 
dios,**  the  intermediate  points  between  Pisco  and 
Chile :  even  Arica,  which  is  the  second  port  in  Peru, 
presents  an  open  anchorage,  a  sandy-beach,  and  a  tre- 
mendous.surf,so  that  goods  and  passengers  are  obliged 
to  be  landed  on  balsas,  a  sort  of  Indian  float,  formed 
by  two  large  inflated  air  bladders,  made  from  the 
skins  of  seals,  or  sea^lions.  The  landing  of  persons  can 
sometimes  be  effected  in  long  buoyant  whale  boats, 
but  this  is  frequently  attended  with  danger.  Here 
is  a  little  Indian  village,  containing  less  than  500 
mulattoes,  where  neither  fruit  nor  v^;etables  can  be 
procured,  as  no  vegetation  can  be  maintained  in  this 
sandy  desart  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast.  This 
is  the  best  part  of  the  Entremedioe,  the  other  parts 
are  still  more  dangerous  and  desolate,  the  coast  pre- 
senting nothing  but  rocky  shores  interrupted  at 
short  intervals  by  small  sandy  beaches,  along  which 
the  surf  breaks  with  tremendous  fury  in  successive 
parallel  waves,  in  which  no  boat  can  live,  and  over 
wldeh  nothing  but  balsas  can  pass:,  such  is  Ilo, 
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when  th&ce  are  about  fifty  huts  belonging  to  poor 
mulattoes  and  Indians.  There  is  one  point  where  a 
boat  on  some  few  occasions,  when  the  sea  is  more 
tiian  usuaUy  quiet,  may  land,  but  even  then  it  is 
yery  dangerous  on  account  of  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing out  nearly  a  mile,  partly  hidden  under  water, 
between  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass. 

MoUendo  is  a  place  of  about  sixty  huts,  inhabited 
also  by  a  few  poor  mulattoes,  who  subsist  chiefly  on 
fish,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  fresh  water  from  the 
distance  of  fifteai  miles,  the  nearest  place  where  it 
can  be  obtained :  this  miserable  population,  scanty 
as  it  is,  is  only  induced  to  reside  here  in  hopes  of 
being  hired  as  labourere  to  land  the  few  goods  that 
are  brought  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  interior: 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Quilca,  an  equally  mise- 
rable place,  with  scarcely  any  population :  the  same 
of  Nasca,  where  there  is  not  a  house  or  habi- 
tation; the  Indians  who  assist  in  landing  having 
fixed  their  wretched  abodes  at  a  small  place  behind 
a  range  of  sand-hills :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ca- 
nete,  a  little  village  of  Indians,  seated  upon  a  sandy 
arid  district,  made  habitable  by  the  blessing  of  a 
very  scanty  brook  .of  water ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  is  Pisco,  a  much  larger  place,  and  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name  of  a  port;  but,  though  seated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  sandy  valley,  rendered 
productive  by  a  small  rivulet,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance as  a  place  of  foreign  conunerce,  not  being  com- 

r 

modious  for  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  interior 
provinces  over  mountains  and  deserts,  which  to  any 
other  than  a  Peruvian  population  would  be  impas- 
sable even  by  mules,  as  indeed  they  are  in  many 
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places  in  the  interior  even  to  Peruvians,  who  em* 
ploy  Hamas  and  alpacos,  whose  loads  never  exceed 
seventy-five  pounds,  and  whose  average  rate  of  tra* 
veiling  over  these  routes  is  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  a  day. 

The  port  of  Cob^ja  presents  the  same  description 
of  barren  coast,  with  a  still  more  dangerous  landings 
place,  and  a  small  hamlet  of  miserable  fishermen, 
who  are  obliged  to  procure  water  from  a  very 
scanty  and  brackish  spring,  two  miles  distant ;  such 
is  the  true  description  of  the  coast  between  the  de^ 
serts  of  Atacama  and  Callao,  comprising  a  length 
of  more  than  800  miles ;  and  these  are  the  fa- 
cilities for  commerce  to  the  so  much  boasted  of  rich 
and  populous  provinces  of  Upper  Peru.  Such  are 
the  dangers  attending  this  commerce,  such  the  cau« 
tion  requisite  in  commercial  transactions,  that  on 
the  consignment  of  a  British  cargo  to  an  English 
commission  agent,  who  upon  its  arrival  in  Valpa* 
raiso  or  Callao  generally  accompanies  the  ship  him- 
setf,  or  sends  his  most  omfidential  derk  with  the 
English  supercargo  to  the  Entremedios,  where  they 
wander  from  one  place  of  tra&c  to  another,  and 
either  reside  among  the  wretched  and  filthy  Indians, 
or,  if  desirous  of  avoiding  the  horror  of  their  ver- 
min, erect  a  shed  upon  the  bare  sands  by  means  of 
some  of  the  vessel's  sails  and  spars,  and  depend  for 
subsistence  upon  the  ship's  stores ;  there  they  await 
the  arrival  of  customers  from  the  distant  interior. 
If,  in  satisfaction  for  this  worse  than  animal  exis- 
tence, the  charges  of  the  merchants  for  commissions 
be  excessive,  and  the  expenoe  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Peru  is 
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great  beyond  ordinary  belief,  it  should  ezdte  do 
surprize  that,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Arica  bjr 
Lord  Cochrane,  the  markets  of  Peru  had  been 
glutted  with  English  goods.  To  such  an  extent  had 
speculation  been  carried,  that  a  friend  of  mine  saW 
at  Ancon  no  less  than  forty  British  vessels  detained 
there  on  demurrage,  the  cargoes  worth  little  more 
than  their  freights,  charges,  and  expences,  and 
the  supercargoes  in  absolute  despair :  there  was 
a  kind  of  scramble  among  the  British  agents 
who  should  sell  their  consignments  to  the  few  bid- 
ders, and  who  should  out-jockey  the  others :  with 
them  this  kind  of  conduct  is  considered  fair  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

The  clamour  raised  at  Valparaiso  by  the  British 
agents,  who  were  interested  in  the  fraudulent  trans- 
actions before-mentioned,  induced  the  British  naval 
commanders  to  demand  explanations  of  Lord  Codi- 
rane.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  British  naval 
character,  and  for  the  two  individuals  in  particular 
whom  I  must  name.  For  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  and 
captain  Basil  Hall  I  entertain  the  greatest  personal 
regard  and  esteem :  the  scientific  charact^  of  the 
one,  the  admirable  intrepidity  of  the  other;  the 
gentlemanly  conduct,  the  high  and  honourable  feel- 
ing of  both,  would  induce  them  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  their  country's  good. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  relate,  I  make  any  personal  allusions  to  them. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  imder  which  it  was 
judged  necessary  by  our  government  to  encou- 
rage and  protect  for  so  many  years  a  British 
commerce,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Spain,  and 
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in  concert  with  new  authorities  in  rebellion  against 
that  state,  which  in  consequence  of  our  alliances  we 
could  neither  admowledge  nor  send  accredited  com- 
mercial agents  to,  without  exciting  the  jealousies  of 
the  other  continental  powers,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  maintain  along  the  coast  of  South  America  a 
naval  armament  to  protect  our  countrymen  against 
the  impositions  of  ever-changing  authorities,  and  to 
ensure  the  safe  conveyance  of  homeward  remit- 
tances, which  necessarily  consisted  of  dollars  and 
bullion.  The  Admiralty  r^ulations,  which  gitve  to 
the  captains  of  our  men  of  war  in  the  Pacific  a 
certain  per  centage  upon  all  remittances  sent  to 
England  in  their  ships,  made  the  appointment  to 
that  station  more  than  usually  lucrative ;  and  the 
first  officer  dispatched  thither  considered  his  three 
years'  appointment  as  a  gift  of  great  considera- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  commander  was  in  some 
degree  identified  with  that  of  the  trading  class; 
the  great  object  of  our  adventurers  was  to  push 
inunediate  trade  and  the  quick  return  of  capital  to 
Europe,  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Bri- 
tish conunerce.  Upright  and  conscientiously  disin- 
terested as  British  naval  officers  are,  it  is  clearly 
beyond  the  influence  of  human  nature  to  avoid 
being  affected  by  those  feelings  which  the  prospect 
of  money-making  excites ;  nor  always  possible  to 
resist  the  influence  of  prejudices  arising  from  those 
circumstances  that  might  retard  the  immediate  re- 
mittance of  money  homeward.  Under  such  excite- 
ments, therefore,  the  naval  officers  were  sent  out  to 
perform  the  very  difficult  task  of  defending  British 
property  and  British  rights,  to  act  the  parts  of  re- 
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golators  of  custom-houses^  consuls,  and  pknipoten- 
tiaries.  That  any  man  could  perform  all  these 
functions  iminj9uenced  by  local  prejudices,  is  what 
no  one  ought  to  expect  These  commanders,  from 
the  mapner  in  which  they  so  happily  succeeded  in 
upholding  the  individual,  as  well  as  national  honour, 
deserved  far  higher  remuneration  for  those  impor- 
tant services  than  the  compensations  they  obtained 
in  the  manner  alluded  to;  and  I  have  often  regretted 
that  the  British  government  never  abolished  the  per 
oentage  upon  the  conveyance  of  British  money,  an^ 
granted  to  the  deserving  commanders  a  handsome 
remuneration  for  the  trouble,  annoyance,  applica- 
tion, and  responsibility,  attached  to  the  situation.* 

*  In  allusion  to  the  high  responsibility  to  which  British  naval 
oommanden  are  subjected  in  conveying  money  to  England,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  for  the  per  centage  they  obtain,  they  be- 
come answerable  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  property  placed  on 
board  the  veneb  they  command.  They  are  liable  to  frauds,  from 
which  few  escape:  their  whole  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
diplomatic  and  other  duties,  while  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  pur- 
ta^s  derk  to  count  over  the  money,  and  examine  the  bilb  of 
lading,  which  the  Captain  upon  this  proof  has  to  sign ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  above  two  millions  of  dollars  are  generally 
to  be  counted  within  a  very  short  period,  to  be  packed  and  stowed 
away,  we  may  easily  conceive  the  chance  there  is  of  imposition, 
detain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Superb,  was  induced  to  sign  double 
sets  of  bills  of  lading  for  money  placed  on  board  his  ship,  by  a 
first  rate  house  in  Peru,  which  no  one  could  have  suspected  of 
dishonourable  intentions.  On  his  arrival  in  England  the  different 
bills  of  lading  were  presented  and  paid  at  the  bullion  office,  when 
there  appeared  in  the  amount  of  bags  of  dollars  a  deficiency  of 
90,000  dollars,  which  captain  Mackensie  was  called  upon  by  the 
bank  to  make  good :  he  died  shortly  after,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
heved  that  this  heart-breaking  circumstance  contributed  to  the 
termination  of  Ids  existence. 
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Recurring  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  it  fol- 
lowed that»  in  consequence  pf  the  success  at  Arica, 
and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  smuggling  trade  to 
the  Entremedios,  the  British  agents,  fearful  of 
losing  their  commission,  and  of  displeasing  their 
principals  at  home,  urged  the  British  commodore  to 
adopt  hostile  measures  against  the  admiral  of  Chile. 
Captain  Hall,  of  the  Conway,  was  dispatched  to 
Arica  to  precede  Sir  Thomas  himself,  and  to  de* 
mand  explanation:  the  spirit  in  which  he  went 
down,  and  the  manner  of  executing  the  commission, 
show  that  considerable  prejudice  had  been  gene- 
rated against  Lord  Cochrane.  The  Conway  had 
been  some  days  in  Arica  when  Lord  Cochrane  re- 
turned in  the  San  Martin  froin  reconnoitring  the 
adjacent  coast,  and  anchored  his  ship  close  to  the 
Conway.  An  order  was  given  by  captain  Hall  to 
avoid  any  communication  between  his  officers  and 
crew  and  those  of  the  patriot  man  of  war.  This 
was  at  least  offensive,  as  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  ships  had  hitherto  treated  one  another  with  all 
possible  cordiality,  and  the  best  harmony  reigned 
among  them.  An  angry  correspondence  now  took 
place  between  captain  Hall  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
which  the  latter,  well  versed  in  the  law  of  nations, 
in  the  practice  of  the  British  service,  and  conscious, 
moreover,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  directed 
towards  him,  showed  the  charges  raised  against 
him  to  be  frivolous  and  untrue;  and  of  this  the 
conunodore  became  convinced,  as  well  as  captain 
Hall,  upon  an  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances 
tli^  had  occurred. 

Colonel  Miller  having  cleared  the  southern  pro- 
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yinces  of  Lower  Peru  of  the  l^ianiah  authorities, 
aad  driven  them  beyond  the  Cordillera,  and  Lord 
Codirane  having  establiBhed  the  freedom  of  the 
ports  of  these  provinces,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  and  made  an  arrangement 
whidiy  while  it  did  not  impede  the  course  of  British 
oommerce,  nor  obstruct  its  trade,  enabled  him  to  oolr 
kct  the  revenue. 

Under  the  Spanish  authorities  the  cu8tom*house 
duties  were  thirty-four  per  cent,  upon  some  goods, 
and  sixty-eight  per  cent,  upon  others,  on  an  arbi- 
trary valuation  fixed  by  the  custom-house  searchers. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  thus  practised  by  the 
(rfEcers  on  shore,  and  to  put  in  force  that  degree  of 
liberality  in  the  collection,  to  which  he  had  ever 
vainly  urged  the  government  of  Chile,  and  particu- 
larly recommended  to  the  adoption  of  general  San 
Martin,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  supercargoes 
of  two  British  vessels  in  Arica,  desirous  of  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  on  shore :  to  them  he  proposed,  in 
order  to  relieve  them  from  the  annoyances  they 
never  ceased  to  feel  from  the  custom-house  officers, 
that  the  cargoes  should  be  landed  without  obstruc-* 
tion,  upon  their  fixing  the  fair  valuation  themselves, 
and  paying  to  him  on  accoimt  of  the  government  of 
Chile  the  moderate  duties  of  eighteen  per  cent,  upon 
all  goods  equally.  This  liberal  offer  was  hailed  by 
the  supercargoes  as  an  unexpected  boon,  and  most 
dieerfully  acceded  to  on  their  parts.  They  depo- 
sited with  Lord  Cochrane  a  quantity  of  quicksilver 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  duties,  and  gave 
afterwards  in  pajrment  cables  and  other  naval  stores, 
shipped  for  the  use  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  which 
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Lord  Cochrane  received  in  payment  of  duties  from 
these  vessels,  although  he  might  lawfhUy  have  sent 
one  of  them  to  Vidparaiso  for  adjudication.  As  this 
put  an  end  to  smuggling,  the  British  agents  in  Chile 
objected  to  the  proceeding,  and,  coupUng  it  with  the 
seizure  before  mentioned,  represented  to  the  commo- 
dore the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  result 
to  British  commerce  if  the  admiral  was  permitted  to 
establish  ^  a  floating  custom-house."  The  commo- 
dore, unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  led  away  only  by  ex  parte  statements  and  inte- 
rested reports,  protested  against  the  measure  to  the 
Chile  government,  and  sailed  in  the  Creole  frigate 
to  demand  the  necessary  satisfaction.  The  British 
agents  now  observed  no  bounds  in  their  invec- 
tives, and  Lord  Cochrane  was  called  not  only  '<  pi- 
^  rate  and  robber,**  but,  '*  a  traitor  who  deserved  to  be 
hanged."  Thus  they  treated  the  man  from  whom  the 
fair  British  merchant  was  receiving  the  most  im- 
portant services. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  has  been  stated. 
We  will  now  recur  to  the  proceedings  on  shore.  We 
left  general  San  Martin  in  July,  1821,  in  possession 
of  the  capital  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  had  retired 
through  Xauxa  to  Cuzco,  where  the  viceroy  had  his 
head-quarters. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government,  was  the  self-appoint- 
ment of  general  San  Martin  to  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  state,  under  the  titie  of  Protector  of  Peru.  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  general  San  Martin  in 
his  new  office  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  govern- 
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meat  for  Peru.  Don  Bernardo  Monteagudo,  who 
had  been  for  years  past  the  confidential  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  general  in  Chile  and  Mendoza,  and 
had  aooompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war;  Don  Juan  Garcia  del 
Rio,  who  had  likewise  accompanied  the  general  from 
Chile,  was  appointed  minister  of  state ;  and  Don 
Hjrpolito  Unanisd,  an  old  Limeno  of  great  influence 
and  of  great  patriotism,  was  named  minister  of  finance. 
From  this  moment  the  general  ceased  to  hold  himself 
responsible  for  his  acts  and  proceedings  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile,  to  which  state  he  declared  himself  no 
longer  an  officer ;  he  ceased  to  transmit  to  Chile  the 
bulletins  of  his  actions,  and  in  every  way  conducted 
himself  towards  his  government  as  the  chief  of  a 
new  and  independent  state.  This  was  contrary  to 
his  duty  to  the  government  of  Chile,  with  the  com- 
mand of  whose  army  he  was  intrusted,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  enabling  the  people  of  Peru  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  was  also  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  proclamations  and  public  pledges  he  had 
given  the  world. . 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  general  San  Martin 
was  so  wholly  imexpected  by  Lord  Cochrane,  that 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  from  the  palace  at  Lima, 
on  the  19th  July,  only  a  fortnight  before  the  general 
usurped  the  powers  of  state,  and  proclaimed  himself 
protector,  he  expressed  himself  thus :  ''  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  here  a  very  rational  govern- 
ment ;  all  looks  well  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded." 
The  general,  to  the  last  moment,  pretended  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  establish  a  perfectly  independent 
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representative  government,  and  the  disappointment 
of  tlie  admiral  at  the  conduct  of  the  general  in  seiz- 
ing the  government  into  his  own  hands  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  San  Martin 
into  Lima,  Lord  .Cochrane,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  sincerity,  wrote  to  the  general  on  the  exist- 
ing position  of  affairs,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  world  if  he 
would  throw  aside  his  Spanish  policy,  and  adopt  a 
more  liberal  system,  which  would  constitute  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  a  second  Napoleon ;  this  letter 
gave  great  offence  to  San  Martin. 

On  the  4th  August,  three  weeks  after  his  entry 
into  Lima,  the  admiral  waited  on  him  to  confer  upon 
the  most  speedy  means  of  paying  the  squadron  their 
arrears,  and  also  paying  them  the  gratuity  of  twelve 
months'  pay,  which  San  Martin,  in  a  proclamation, 
had  promised  should  be  paid  upon  the  capture  of 
Lima ;  this  had  been  loudly  called  for  by  the  seamen. 
San  Martin  attempted  to  evade  this  demand  by  as- 
serting, for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
general  of  Chile,  but  protector  of  Peru ;  and,  as 
'Chief  of  this  state,  he  was  not  bound,  and  would  not 
be  justified,  in  paying  debts  which  belonged  to  the 
government  of  Chile,  under  whom  alone  the  seamen 
were  engaged.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  admiral,  he  had  the  temerity  to  propose 
to  Lord  Cochrane  to  follow  his  example,  accept  the 
post  of  admiral  of  Peru,  and  employ  the  ships  he 
commanded  in  the  service  of  that  state.  Lord  Coch- 
rane rejected  the  proposal  to  become  a  traitor  with 
disdain ;  high  words  ensued,  when  San  Martin  said 
that  he  would  neither  pay  the  seamen  their  wages 
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nor  the  gratuities  which  had  been  promised,  unless 
the  navy  of  Chile  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Peru. 
About  a  week  after  this  interview.  Lord  Coch- 
rane wrote  to  the  protector,  announcing  the  discon- 
tented state  of  the  navy,  in  consequence  of  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  again  demanded  payment.  Upon  this 
San  Martin  issued  a  decree,-  ordering  one-fifth  of  the 
receipts  of  the  customs  to  be  put  aside,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  joint  payment  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  customs  at  this  time  amounted  to  a  very  small 
sum,  and  this  pretence  of  the  protector  fully  con- 
vinced every  man  on  board  the  fleet  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  paying  them  a  single  dollar.  On  the 
Ist  of  September  Lord  Cochrane  again  wrote  to  the 
protector  respecting  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Cantarac,  had  advanced,  and 
on  the  10th  of  September  passed  in  sight  of  San 
Martin's  forces,  in  the  direction  of  Callao.  San 
Martin's  forces  were  drawn  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lima  to  oppose  them.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
had  not  ventured  on  shore  since  his  interview  with 
the  protector,  thinking  there  was  about  to  be  a  deci- 
sive action,  for  which  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
prepared,  proceeded  to  head-quarters,  where  he  found 
the  patriot  officers  eager  to  lead  on  the  troops,  which 
amounted  to  13,300  men,  but  they  were  restrained 
by  San  Martin.  Lord  Cochrane's  arrival  animated 
them  with  fresh  hopes,  but  his  presence  had  no  effect 
upon  the  general,  who  refused  to  permit  his  army  to 
engage,  and  the  Spanish  troops,  amounting  only  to 
S»200  men,  were  suffered  quietly  to  enter  Callao. 
At  this  time  some  of  San  Martin's  best  officers.  Las 
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HeraSy  &€.,  were  so  disgusted  with  his  conduct  that 
they  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  Chile.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cantarac,  the  pro- 
tector, for  greater  security,  sent  away  to  Ancon  the 
public  treasure,  as  well  as  that  which  belonged  to 
himself  and  those  immediately  about  his  person ;  it 
was  put  on  board  the  Sacramento  yacht,  and  the 
Laura  merchantman,  then  at  anchor :  upon  hearing 
this.  Lord  Cochrane  sailed  to  Ancon,  demanded  the 
guias  (dockets)  of  the  mint  master  and  officer  of  the 
custom-house,  who,  as  well  as  others,  had  fled  to 
Ancon,  in  order  that,  as  admiral,  he  might  select  the 
government  property,  and  distinguish  it  from  indi- 
vidual property.  These  documents  were  given 
without  suspicion,  and  with  these  the  admiral  went 
on  board,  and  seized  all  he  could  ascertain  to  belong 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  on  account  of  and  in 
the  name  of  the  government  of  Chile. 

This  measure  highly  irritated  the  protector  of 
Peru,  as  a  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  consequence  of  his  government.  He  first/ 
tried  persuasive  means  and  promises  to  induce  the 
admiral  to  give  up  the  property  he  had  seized,  but 
not  succeeding,  menaces  were  used  with  as  little 
effect,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  order 
Lord  Cochrane  desired,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  in  payment  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  ac- 
counting for  it  to  the  Chile  government  This  order 
came  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  officers  and  crews  were  paid  their  arrears  as  far 
as  the  property  went.  Lord  Cochrane  alone  refusing 
to  receive  any  part  as  his  share.  Care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  the  public  from  the  private  property, 
which  was  all  returned  to  those  who  claimed  it.  Even 
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San  Martin's  private  property  was  returned,  con- 
sisting of  gold  coined  and  uncoined,  and  a  quantity 
of  rough  silver,  which  was  so  considerable  in  amount, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  ballast  from  the 
schooner  before  it  could  be  placed  on  board.  About 
this  time  a  confidential  officer  waited  privately  on 
Lord  Cochrane,  charged  with  fresh  proposals  from 
the  protector :  these  were,  that  on  his  becoming  ad- 
miral of  Peru,  a  confiscated  estate  worth  200,000 
doUars  should  be  given  to  him,  the  insignia  of  the 
newly  founded  order  of  the  sun  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  ;  he  informed  him  also  that  the  medal  of 
the  order,  richly  set  in  diamonds,  had  been  destined 
for  him,  together  with  the  estate,  only  the  day  before 
the  seizure  of  the  property  at  Ancon ;  he  pointed 
out  how  much  more  honorable  as  well  as  profitable 
it  would  be  to  Lord  Cochrane  to  become  admiral 
of  the  powerful  state  of  Peru,  than  to  remain  vice- 
admiral  of  the  less  powerful  state  of  Chile :  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  these  offers  were  rejected  with 
contempt. 

The  protector  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
persuade  Lord  Cochrane  to  betray  his  trust,  and 
make  conunon  cause  with  him,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  formation  of  a  Peruvian  navy.  By  offers  of 
promotion,  higher  pay,  badges  of  distinction,  and 
other  means,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  several  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  officers  to  j(Hn  him ;  among  these 
were  captains  Guise,  Forster,  Spry,  Carter,  Esmonde, 
and.  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  term  for  which 
the  English  sailors  on  board  the  Chile  navy  had  en- 
gaged their  services  having  expired,  they,  on  receiv- 
ing their  pay,  went  on  shore,  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, spent  their  money.     Lord  Cochrane  sent  his 
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first  lieutenant  to  re-engage  the  men,  but  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  protector,  on  the  pretence 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  foreign  officer  to  recruit 
in  this  state,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  a  short  time. 

The  protector  wrote  to  Lord  Cochrane,  stating, 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  instructions  he  received  from 
the  supreme  director  of  Chile,  as  commander  of  the 
liberating  expedition,  he  could  dispose  of  the  squa* 
dron  as  he  thought  proper,  and  he  therefore  coibr; 
manded  Lord  Cochrane  to  quit  the  coasts  of  Peru  ; 
thus  acting  in  the  double  character  of  protector  of 
Peru  and  general  of  Chile,  disclaiming,  as  protector, 
the  authority  of  Chile,  and  yet,  when  occasion  served, 
pretending  to  act  as  its  general.  The  object  of  San 
Martin,  in  this  instance,  was  to  deprive  Lord  Coch-* 
rane  of  the  men  on  shore,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  enter  on  board  of  his  own  ships.  To  this 
Lord  Cochrane  replied,  on  the  5th  October,  that  he 
was  about  to  dispatch  some  of  his  vessels  to  Chile, 
and  would  employ  the  others  as  it  seemed  best  to  him. 
He  accordingly  did  dispatch  the  Lautaro  and  Galva- 
rino  to  Valparaiso.  On  this  San  Martin  issued  or- 
ders to  the  commanders  of  the  ports  in  Peru  to  the 
northward  of  Lima,  to  refuse  Lord  Cochrane  all 
supplies,  even  wood  and  water:  these  authorities, 
however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  obey  the  orders 
sent  by  the  protector,  but  were  constrained  by  fear  to 
permit  the  admiral  to  purchase  the  supplies  he  stood 
in  need  of.  This  conduct  of  general  San  Martin  was 
little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  ad* 
miral.  Lord  Cochrane  arrived  at  Guayaquil^ just 
before  two  officers,  who  had  beeii  dispatched  over 
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land  by  the  protector,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  induce  the  authorities  of  the  new  and 
independant  government  there  to  refuse  the  assist- 
ance which  his  ships  required.  Lord  Cochrane  did 
not  disclose  his  real  object,  which  was  to  search  after 
the  Spanish  frigates  Prueva  and  Venganza :  on  his 
arrival  in  Guayaquil,  he  was  received  by  the  new 
government  with  every  demonstration  of  honor  and 
respect,  and  by  the  people  he  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  best  house  in .  Guayaquil  was  given  up 
f(Hr  his  residence ;  the  O'Higgins  was  careened,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ships  properly  equipped ;  provi* 
sions  and  all  other  necessary  stores  were  pro- 
duced in  abundance ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessaries  of  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
frigates,  Lord  Cochrane  disposed  of  the  prizes  he 
had  taken  on  the  Peruvian  coast.  The  value  of 
these  prizes  belonged  to  the  crews  under  his  com- 
mand, but  it  was  expended  in  fitting  his  vessels,  and 
the  Chileno  government  never  repaid  the  money 
•  which  had  thus  been  laid  out  on  thdr  account ;  and, 
but  for  the  judicious  and  provident  measures  pursued 
by  Lord  Cochrane  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  navy  of  Chile  must  have  been  ruined. 
Having  been  prevented  by  San  Martin  from  re- 
engaging the  English  seamen  who  had  gone  on  shore 
at  Callao,  his  ships  were  nearly  destitute  of  able  sea- 
men ;  his  crews  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Chilenos, 
the  vessels  had  considerably  less  than  half  their  com- 
plement of  men,  and  were  equally  deficient  in  officers : 
so  that  when  he  quitted  Callao,  no  one  expected  he 
could  keep  at  sea ;  but  concluded  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  return  tq  Valparaiso.     But  the  admiral. 
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unwilling  that  a  single  ship  of  war  belonging  to  Spain 
should  remain  in  the  Pacific,  and  always  fruitful  of 
resources  on  trying  occasions,  found,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, the  means  of  procuring  supplies  and  putting 
to  sea,  in  the  hopes  of  capturing  the  two  Spanish 
frigates.  He  left  Guayaqiiil,  on  Nov.  80,  and  sailed 
to  Acapulco,  but  the  commanders  of  the  Spam'sh 
frigates,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  fled  from  port  to  port,  evaded  the  admiral, 
and  at  length  took  refuge  at  Guayaquil.  During 
this  long  cruize  Lord  Cochrane  was  prevented  from 
coming  up  with  the  frigates  by  the  state  of  his 
crews,  and  by  the  condition  of  his  ship,  the  O'Hig- 
gins,  which  had  always  been  in  a  leaky  condition, 
and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  gales  she  en- 
countered, kept  nearly  one  hundred  men  constantly 
at  the  pumps ;  all  on  board  except  the  admiral  gave 
up  the  ship  for  lost,  and  expected  she  would  foimder 
at  sea,  but  here  again  the  character  of  the  admiral 
was  displayed : — 

The  principal  leak  was  under  the  bows ;  he 
caused  a  bulk-head,  or  close  well  to  be  built,  which 
confined  the  water  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and 
having  thus  got  at  the  leak  he  personally  superin- 
tended and  worked  himself  day  by  day,  repairing 
the  rotten  timbers,  imtil  he  made  her  nearly  water- 
tight; this  circumstance,  so  characteristic  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  was  performed  during  the  chase, 
and  at  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  shore.     On 

• 

reaching  Guayaquil,  he  found  the  Spanish  frigates 
had  arrived  there  a  fortnight  before  him,  and  that 
their  commanders,  unable  to  procure  supplies,  and 
consequently  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage  to  the 
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Manillas,  fearful  of  being  captured,  had  offered  to  giye 
up  the  ships  to  the  independent  government  there/ 
upon  receipt  of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  With  this 
demand  the  government  were  unable  to  comply,  but 
the  agents  of  general  San  Martin,  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  concluded 
a  bargain  on  account  of  the  protector  for  their  sur- 
render, which  was  concluded  upon  a  false  report 
by  telegraph,,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Chileno 
fleet  under  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  invention  was  promulgated  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. The  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  was  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sum  due  from  the  Spanish  go- 
vemm^at  to  the  officers  and  crews  for  wages.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  general  San  Martin  should 
provide  a  passage  to  Spain  for  the  officers  and  men, 
but  this  part  of  the  agreement  was  never  fulfilled. 

On  Lord  Cochrane's  return  to  Guayaquil,  he  found 
that  the  Fjrueva  had  sailed  for  Callao.  The  Ven- 
ganza  was  however  in  the  river,  and  he  claimed  her 
f  as  lawful  prize ;  but  fearing  that  if  he  seized  the 
vessel  it  might  cause  a  dispute  between  the  two  go- 
venunents  of  Chile  and  Peru,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  governor  of  Guayaquil,  who  bound  himself 
in  the  sum  of  40,000  dollars  to  detain  the  Venganza 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  Chileno  government  could 
be  made  known.  Lord  Cochrane  had,  however,  left 
Guayaquil  only  a  few  dajrs,  when  admiral  Blanco, 
^o  commanded  the  Peruvian  navy,  arrived,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  agreement,  took  possession  of  the 
Venganza,  repaired  her,  and  sailed  with  her  to  the 
shores  of  Peru. 

Lord  Cochrane  reached  Callao  on  the  25th  of 
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April,  when  he  found  the  Prueva  at  anchor  with 
the  Peruvian  colours  flying.  Before  coining  to  an 
anchor  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Peruvian  govern* 
ment,  in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  not 
finding  the  Spanish  frigate  he  had  driven  into  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  under  the  colours  of  Chile.  Ap* 
prehensive  lest  Lord  Cochrane  should  seize  the 
frigate,  she  was  moored  under  the  protection  of  the 
batteries  of  Callao.  The  next  day  the  protector's 
'minister  Monteagudo  waited  upon  the  admiral,  and 
made  fresh  attempts  to  faring  him  over  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  master :  he  assured  the  admiral  of  the 
desire  which  the  Peruvian  government  had  to  place 
him  in  command  of  the  united  navies  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Torre  Tagle,  who  was 
now  the  nominal  head  of  the  government,  had  pre- 
pared his  house  for  his  reception ;  he  again  repeated 
the  offers  which  had  before  been  made,  and  begged 
of  him  to  recall  the  letter  he  had  written  ihe  day 
before. 

Lord  Cochrane  replied,  that  he  would  accept  nei 
ther  honours  nor  rewards  from  a  government  con- 
stituted in  defiance  of  solemn  pledges  not  emanating 
from  the  people;  nor  would  he  set  his  foot  on 
shore  in  a  country  governed  not  only  without  law, 
but  contrary  to  law;  neither  would  he  recaU  his  letter. 

Hostile  dispositions  were  now  made,  and  were  only 
discontinued  upon  his  threatening  that,  if  persisted 
in,  he  would  cut  out  the  Prueva  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  him.  Being  refused  pro- 
visions and  supplies  by  the  governor  of  Callao,  who 
was  himself  a  Chileno  officer,  he  left  that  port,  and 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  Ist  of  September. 


^  « 
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He  had  been  absent  nearly  two  years  and  a  half 
without  having  received  from  his  government  any 
new  instructions,  or  indeed  any  communications.  It 
happened  imfortunately  that  all  the  dispatches  sent 
had  missed  him  :  had  he  known  the  \mbounded  ap- 
probation of  the  Chile  government  relative  to.hia 
conduct  toward  San  Martin,  and  their  opinion  of 
the  breach  of  faith  towards  them,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished his  anxious  wishes  in  seizing  both  the 
Prueva  and  Venganea^  to  which  he  considered  the 
government  of  Chile  legally  entitled. 

8an  Martin,  on  his  first  landing  at  Pisco,  issued  a 
proclamation  guaranteeing  fiill  protection  of  person, 
and  security  of  property,  to  all  old  iSpaniards  Vho 
should  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  not 
opoily,  or  by  force  of  arms,  resist  the  progress  of  the 
independent  cause.  This  was  afterwards  repeated 
in  other  places,  but  on  the  capture  of  Lima  the  Spani^ 
ards  took  alarm,  and  were  fast  embarking  fdr  Europe. 
— One  English  vessel  took  on  board  164  families, 
another  150  families,  and  several  others  from  60 
to  100  fGumilies  each.  To  prevent  this,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  protector,  re- 
iterating the  fullest  promises  of  security  to  all  who 
should  choose  to  remain  in  Peru ;  and  this  for  a 
while  put  a  stop  to  the  tide  of  emigration.  Not  long 
after,  however,  another  proclamation  appeared,  com- 
manding all  the  old  Spaniards  to  quit  the  shores  of 
Peru :  one  half  of  their  property  was  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  them,  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  embark 
it  for  Europe ;  but  the  other  moiety  was  to  be  de- 
to  the  new  government.  The  I^Mmiards,  con- 
in  this  promise,  prepared  to  quit  Peru ;  but  no 
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sooner  was  the  one  half  of  their  property  delivered 
up  to  the  government,  and  the  other  half  placed  on 
board,  than  a  pretext  was  found  to  seize  it  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  put  on 
board  a  hulk,  and,  thus  destitute,  sent  captives  to 
Chile :  half  of  them  died  of  grief  and  privation 
before  they  reached  Valparaiso. 

All  the  old  Spaniards  were  dreadfully  persecuted. 
An  elderly  lady,  allied  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Peru,  who  openly  condemned  the  treacherous  con- 
I.  duct  of  the  patriots,  was  threatened  in  vain :  she 
was  at  length  apprehended,  and  punished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner :  she  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
vestments  of  the  inquisition-^— a  black  robe  orna* 
mented  with  red  devils  and  skulls  ;  on  her  head  was 
placed  a  pointed  cap,  representing  flames,  and  in  her 
mouth  a  human  thigh-bone  was  placed,  fastened 
behind  her  head,  and  in  this  condition  she  was  ex- 
posed for  two  days  in  the  public  square. 

Two  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Lima,  Abadia 
and  Arismendi,  men  of  considerable  wealth  and 
great  influence,  agents  for  the  Phillippine  Company, 
and  large  proprietors  of  mines,  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  the  cause  of  independence. 
As  the  chief  object  of  the  protector  in  persecuting 
the  Spaniards  was  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  a  pretext  was  soon  found  for  seizing  the 
property  of  Abadia  and  Arismendi,  and  banishing 
them  the  coimtry. 

General  San  Martin  pretended  not  to  interfere  in 
the  measures  carried  on  by  the  government.  He 
had  appointed  the  Marquis  Torre  Tagle  subdelegado, 
or  ostensible  head  of  the  executive  department ;  the 
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power,  however,  remained  in  his  hands :  Torre 
Tagle  was  a  wretched  pusillanimous  creature,  a  mere 
cypher  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  Monteagudo, 
who  was  the  creature  of  the  protector. 

The  reasons  for  the  pretended  retirement  of  general 
San  Martin  from  all  active  interference  in  the  details 
of  the  government  were  soon  manifested:  not  only  did 
he  persuade  himself  that  he  should  escape  from  the  re- 
sponsibility and  opprobrium  of  the  pending  measures, 
but  he  hoped  he  should  be  publicly  called  upon  from 
his  retreat  to  put  an  end  to  the  weak  management  of 
Torre  Tagle,  and  thus  be  the  better  able  to  accomplish 
his  ambitious  intention,  and  become  emperor  of  Peru. 
He  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  state  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  the  postillions  dressed  in 
scarlety  and  protected  by  a  guard  of  fifty  horse 
soldiers,  who  also  wore  a  scarlet  uniform.  The 
minister  Monteagudo,  who  possessed  no  property  on 
his  arrival  in  Peru,  but  had  since  amassed  great 
wealth,  lived  in  the  style  of  a  prince ;  his  whole 
establishment  was  ostentatious  and  revolting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  on  whose  notice  it  was  per- 
petually intruded.  The  order  of  the  sun  was  created 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  protector,  of  which  he  was 
the  patron.  This  was  not  a  mere  military  decora- 
tion, like  other  South  American  badges  of  distinction, 
but  was  attended  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  detail, 
and  pomp  of  an  European  grand  order  of  knighthood. 
About  the  palace  were  displayed  the  most  ridiculous 
court  ceremonies  and  grand  levee  days ;  some  of  the 
old  Creole  nobility  were  retained,  and  their  titles 
displayed  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  the  people  the  notion  of  mo- 
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narchical  government.  Men  were  hired  by  Mon- 
teagudo  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  processions  to  cry- 
out  "  Viva  el  Emperador  Jose,"  in  order  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people ;  but  as  they  did  not  join  in  these 
proceedings,  they  were  laid  aside,  in  the  hope  of  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. The  ministry  of  Monteagudo  was  quite  ab- 
solute, most  tyrannical,  and  obnoxious  'to  the 
people :  terror  was  the  order  of  his  rule,  avarice  and 
pompous  state  were  among  the  chief  of  his  leading 
passions. 

Though  San  Martin  appeared  generally  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  and  assumed  parade  only  on  state 
<)ccasions,  it  was  generaUy  believed  that  the  acts  of 
the  minister  were  in  consonance  with  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  the  protector.  Corrupt  as  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  South  America  had  always  been,  the 
present  system  far  exceeded  in  atrocity  any  thing 
which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Peru.  Under  the 
Spanish  system  the  royal  revenue  was  the  object  of 
universal  plunder,  but  private  property  was  always 
respected.  It  was  not  so,  however,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Monteagudo ; — ^the  property  of  indi- 
viduals was  no  longer  safe,  but  was  made  subservient 
to  his  insatiate  avarice  and  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  protector.  Public  confidence  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, commerce  drooped,  and  trading  occupations 
became  extremely  ruinous :  those  who  had  money 
took  every  pains  to  conceal  it,  or  sent  it  to  Europe 
for  security  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  objects  of 
persecution :  money  in  consequence  became  so  scarce 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  make  exten- 
sive issues  of  paper,  from  one  dollar  upwards.  A 
quantity  of  sheet  copper  was  coined  into  tokens 
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about  the  size  of  a  silver  twopence,  which  were  made 
to  bear  the  value  of  about  sixpence  English.  Both 
fbe  paper  and  the  debased  copper  currency  were 
made  a  l^al  tender  in  all  payments  in  the  pro- 
porliaii  of  one  third  paper  money,  one  third  copper 
tokens,  and  the  other  third  Spanish  silver :  no  one 
dared  to  refuse  payments  thus  offered  under  pain  of 
imprisonment,  flogging,  and  confiscation.  Provi- 
sions in  consequence  became  very  scarce  in  Lima ; 
for  though  this  artificial  currency  could  be  forced  to 
pass  current  in  the  city,  those  who  supplied  the 
markets  sold  their  provisions  nominally  for  thirty 
dollars,  but  actually  for  no  more  than  ten  hard 
dollars. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  terror ;  such  the  general 
suspicion  from  the  number  of  spies  kept  in  public 
pay,  that  it  became  dangerous  for  any  one  to  express 
an  opinion  that  might  be  interpreted  to  imply 
anything  coritrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  power. 
Many  who  were  not  sufficiently  reserved  in  their 
observations  were  apprehended  and  severely  pu- 
nished. 

More  than  twelve  months  had  now  passed  since 
general  San  Martin  took  possession  of  Lima,  and 
still  he  appeared  but  little  solicitous  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards :  he  seemed  contented 
with  possessing  the  provinces  of  Truxillo  and  Lima ; 
while  Arequipa,  Arica,  and  the  whole  of  Upper 
Peru,  which  contained  the  riches  and  resources  of 
the  country,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  royalists. 
The  only  efforts  he  made  were  sending  two  expedi- 
tions at  different  periods  and  to  different  places 
against  the  Spaniards :  these  were  commanded  by 
officers  utterly  incompetent  to  the  charge  entrusted 
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to  them,  and  the  troops  on  both  occasions  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  totally  destroyed.  San  Martin,  though 
he  had  proved  himself  dexterous  in  waging  a  war  of 
intrigue,  now  showed  an  utter  incapacity  to  manage 
the  resources  of  a  state.  Every  thing  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  universal  discontent  prevailed:  it  now 
appeared  that  he  possessed  none  of  the  requisite 
talents  for  government. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  from  the  coast, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  country  they  held ;  they 
envied  not  the  possession  of  the  capital,  which  they 
had  voluntarily  abandoned  to  the  patriots,  as  their 
internal  resources,  though  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  army  and  the  protection  of  then*  own 
provisions,  were  incompetent  to  the  support  of  so 
large  a  population  as  Lima.  The  protector,  seeing 
the  Spaniards  displayed  no  inclination  to  disturb 
him,  had  for  some  time  past  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  possession  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  its  fine  harbour  and  province  to  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  an  arsenal, 
a  dock-yard,  and  a  place  whence  other  resources 
could  be  drawn  for  the  maintenance  of  his  naval 
force. 

He,  therefore,  dispatched  several  confidential  emis- 
saries to  Guayaquil,  who  by  promises  of  making 
that  port  the  great  emporium  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
by  establishing  there  extensive  arsenals  and  docks 
for  ship-building  to  enrich  the  inhabitants,  and  draw 
to  them  a  great  accumulation  of  power  and  respect, 
the  good  will  of  the  town  was  gained  over  to  his 
cause.  He  dispatched  also  1000  men  to  Truxillo  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  occasion  required. 
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General  Bolivar  had  also  set  his  mind  upon  the 
possession  of  Guayaquil,  with  the  intention  of  an* 
nexing  it  to  Columbia.  The  Columbians  had  crossed 
the  Cordillera,  had  successftdly  invaded  the  province 
of  Quito,  and  were  marching  towards  Guayaquil. 
The  proceedings  of  San  Martin  respecting  Guaya^ 
quil  excited  the  jealousy  of  Bolivar  ;  the  people  of 
Lima  took  advantage  of  this,  and  it  has  always  been 
imderstood  that  they  privately  solicited  his  assist- 
ance to  liberate  Peru,  as  well  from  the  protector,  as 
from  the  Spaniards.  San  Martin,  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Bolivar,  was  about  to  seize  Guayaquil, 
when  the  news  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  lea,  be- 
fore-mentioned, reached  him.  This  obliged  San 
Martin  to  recall  his  force  from  Truxillo,  and  in  the 
mean  time  general  Sucre,  the  next  in  command  un- 
der general  Bolivar,  having  totally  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards near  Quito,  took  possession  of  that  city  and 
province,  and  advanced  to  Guayaquil,  of  which  he 
also  took  possession. 

The  Spaniards  in  Peru,  flushed  with  their  success 
at  lea,  b^an  to  make  demonstration  of  attacking 
the  patriot  force  in  Lima;  San  Martin,  alarmed, 
now  sent  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  the  Chile 
government  for  succours,  and,  trusting  to  his  power 
of  intrigue,  determined  to  make  an  immediate  visit 
to  Guayaquil,  where  he  expected  to  meet  general  Bo- 
livar ;  and  by  soothing  and  flattering  induce  him  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  Peru  to  assist  him  in  his 
views,  hoping  that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  prevent 
Bolivar  from  coming  himself  to  Peru. 

On  his  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  he  had  an  interview 
with  general  Bolivar ;  but  the  conduct  of  that  chief 
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was  80  unexpectedly  haughty,  and  so  fiiU  of  re- 
criminations against  the  protector  for  the  hostile 
conduct  he  had  shown  towards  him,  and  the  Une  of 
policy  he  was  pursuing,  that  San  Martin,  it  is  said, 
had  reason  to  fear  his  rival  was  entertaining  designs 
for  his  apprehension ;  and,  therefore,  to  secure  his 
personal  safety,  he  left  Guayaquil  precipitately,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Peru. 

During  his  absence,  however,  a  revolution  wholly 
unexpected  by  him  took  place  at  Lima,  which  re- 
flects no  small  degree  of  merit  upon  the  pusillani- 
mous Lfimenians,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
absence  of  the  protector,  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  shake  off  the  disgraceful  yoke  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  the  new  government.  It  was  not 
then  considered  prudent  openly  to  declare  against 
the  protector,  but  as  his  minister  Monteagudo  had 
rendered  himself  personally,  as  well  as  politically, 
odious  to  them,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal 
families  instigated  the  people  to  assemble  in  a  body, 
inresent  themselves  before  the  supreme  delegate 
Torre  Tagle,  and  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ob- 
noxious minister.  The  affrighted  supreme  delegate 
summoned  the  cabildo,  or  municipal  authority,  to 
concert  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  this 
emergency.  This  body  coincided  with  the  people 
tmd  joined  them  in  demanding  the  instant  dismissal 
of  Monteagudo :  with  this  demand  he  complied,  and 
the  minister  was  dismissed.  At  the  same  time  that 
Torre  Tagle  summoned  the  cabildo  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  assemble  in  arms,  believing  that  the  ca- 
bildo would  take  part  against  the  people,  and  he 
would  jthen  have  put  down  their  clamour  by  force  : 
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in  ibis  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  cabildo  bavii^ 
decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  the  commander  (g£ 
the  troops  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Mohteagudo^ 
fearful  of  being  torn  to  j^neces  by  the  people,  who 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  put  himself  under  the 
protecition'Of  the  cabildo,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed 
on  board  a  small  vessel  of  war,  and  sent  to  Panama. 
This  act  was  directed  secretly  against  the  authority 
of  8ui  MarUh,  ^ose  conduct  was  totally  at  v£iriante 
with  his  prMoises.  His  acts  were,  they  thbught,  di«- 
reeted  against  thfe  property  dnd  interests  of  the  com** 
munity,  but  the  juxtaposition  of  an  armed  feroe 
prevented  ilny  immediate  attempt  at  resistance  to 
Iris  mithority,  the  more  especially  as  San  Mard» 
never  personally  appeared  in  the  acts  of  government. 
These  feelings  wtee  manifested  in  the  documents, 
and  pubfished  by  the  cahildo  on  the  occasion,  which 
mdudsdihe  proclamations  of  San  Martin ;  and  tfai 
promises  to  whidi  he  had  pledged  his  faith  and 
sacred  word  were  contrasted  with  the  shamefvd 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
ministers. 

The  plac6  of  Monteagiido  was  supplied  by  a  tem- 
porary junta,  who  managed  the  afiairs  of  state  du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  protector.  The  junta  seised 
the  &vouraUe  and  long  sighed  for  opportunity; 
they  summoned  the  national  congress,  wMch  had 
been  firequently  promised,  but  always  defend  upon 
some  slight  pretext.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  authority  of  the  protector,  who,  when  after  the 
expiration  of  a  month  he  arrived  from  Guayaquil, 
first  learnt  the  public  movement,  and  that  the  colb- 
gress  was  actually  sitting :  alarmed  for  his  personi^ 
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safety,  he  waited  on  board  the  ship  which  brought 
him  from  Guayaquil^  but  no  one  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities paid  their  respects  to  him»  and  only  two  of 
his  principal  military  chiefs  came  on  board,  with 
whom  he  held  a  council  of  war ;  and^  as  soon  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  military, 
presented  himself  in  the  palace  of  Lima,  where, 
resuming  his  public  functions,  and  calling  the  autho- 
rities before  him,  he  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
for  the  insult  offered  to  him  as  protector  of  Peru, 
and  told  them  he  would  recall  Monteagudo..  It  now 
appeared  to  him  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  still 
more  arbitrary  sjrstem,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit 
that  had  exhibited  itself,  as  well  in  the  cabildo  as 
among  the  people.  The  menacing  deportment  of 
the  protector  towards  the  cabildo  induced  them  to 
apply  to  the  congress  for  advice :  that  body,  which 
had  not  been  welcomed  in  the  manner  they  expected 
to  be,  were  occupied  in  a  secret  sitting  on  the  line 
of  conduct  necessary  to  be  pursued,  placed  as  they 
were  between  two  dangers,  that  of  the  anger  of  the 
protector,  and  the  threatened  advance  of  the  roy- 
alists. General  San  Martin  finding  that  the  cabildo 
did  not  submit  to  his  authority,  but  had  taken  re- 
fuge among  the  representatives  aasemUed  in  con- 
gress, and  surrounded  on  all  sidea  by  difficulties, 
especially  as  he  had  lost  the  only  man  of  talent  in 
whom  he  could  confidently  place  die  management 
of  his  political  affairs,  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
Callao,  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  containing 
his  abdication.  This  extraordinary  document  bears 
ihe  date  of  Lima,  September  SO,  1822.  It  alluded 
in  no  way  to  passing  events,  but  treated  the  affairs 
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of  ihe  day  as  in  their  ordinary  course,  congratulated 
the  people  of  Peru  on  the  attainment  of  indepen- 
dence, announced  that  he  was  in  consequence  about 
to  retire,  in  conformity  with  his  pledges,  having 
established  the  liberty  of  the  country,  with  the  satis* 
fiEurtion.of  having  fulfilled  all  his  promises:  he  de- 
clared himself  mortified  at  the  avowed  report  of  his 
desire  to  make  himself  their  sovereign ;  and,  as  the 
best  proof  of  its  falsehood,  he  now  voluntarily  left 
them  to  the  full  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  national 
representation. 

The  first  measure  of  the  congress  at  Lima,  now 
left  to  itself,  was  to  proclaim  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  to  abolish  the  office  of  protector ;   the  second 
was  to  confirm  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  junta ;  and  the  third  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  Lord  Cochrane,   who  had  some  months  before 
quitted  their  shores  for  ever,  in  disgust  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  for  his  important  services. 
This  act  was  the  more  remarkable  since  great  pains 
had  been  taken,  as  well  by  San  Martin  as  by  his  • 
more  immediate  dependents,  to  misrepresent  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  to  make  him  odious 
to  the  .people  of  Lima.     As  this  act  of  congress  has 
never  appeared  in  print  it  is  here  introduced. 

**  The  Sovereign  Constituent  Congress  of  Peru, 
contemplating  what  the  liberty  of  Peru  owes  to  the 
Honourable  Lord  Cochrane,  by  whose  genius,  for- 
titude, and  valour,  the  Pacific  is  freed  from  deceitful 
enemies,  and  the  standard  of  liberty  planted  on  all 
the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea, 
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'<RaK>lTe8» 

^  That  the  Junta  of  the  Executive  Govemmeiit 
in  the  name  of  the  Nation^  renders  to  Lord  Coch- 
ipne;  Admiral  of  the  Squadron  of  Chile^  the  most 
sincere  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  fa- 
vour of  this  people^  heretofore  tyrannized  over  by 
powerful  forces,  but  now  arbiter  of  its  own  strength* 
^'  The  Executive  Junta  will  have  its  sentiments 
undei33tood,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  this 
piu'pose,  by  ordering  these  resolutions  to  be  printed, 
published,  and  circulated. 

**  Oiven  in  the  House  of  Congress,  in  Lima,  Sep- 
tember S7th,  18SS. 
^  Xavier  de  Luna  Pizarro,  President. 
^^  Jose  Sanchea  Carrion,  Secretary. 
^*  Francisco  Xavier  Marreategui,  Second  Secretary." 

But  for  the  interposition  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
first  braved  the  authority  of  San  Martin,  and  embed 
as  well  as  humbled  his  power^  he  would  probably  have 
continued  much  longer  in  Peru,  as  a  nominal  sove* 
reign ;  and«  could  he  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  power,  the  acts  d  his  government  would 
have  been  glossed  over  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  the 
deeds  of  all  fortunate  conquerors  have  been^  and 
thus,  like  other  successful  tyrants,  be  would  have 
been  represented  as  a  great  hero,  a  liberator  of  the 
country,  and,  perhaps  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
But  even  San  Martin  was  not.  destitute  of  merit  i 
he  had  done  much  for.  Chile  before  bdng  led  away 
by  has  ambition :  he  however,  betray^  his  trust, 
placed  himself  in  a  situation  he  was  incompetent  to 
fill,  and  at  length  retumedto  Chile,  disgraced  and 
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degraded.  But  he  conferred  several  benefits  on  the 
people  over  whom  he  t3rrannized;  among  the  chief  of 
which  was  his  attempt  to  extirpate  those  vices  of  the 
people  of  Lima  which  are  of  a  shocking  description : 
he  put  down  the  most  shamefiQ  abuses,  and  left  at 
least  a  more  tolerable  appearance  in  the  outward 
manners  and  character  of  the  demoralized  and  worth- 
less Limenos. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

POLITICAL    HISTOBY   OF   CHILE. 

The  Carrera  Family. — Character  of  General  0'Higgiii& — Lord 
Cochrane  returns  to  Chile. — Mutiny  in  the  Fleet. — ^Appeased.— 
San  Martin  returns  to  Chile. — Lord  Cochrane  quits  Chile.— 
Revolution. — San  Martin  quits  Chile. — The  Supreme  Director 
abdicates^  and  retires  to  Peiu. — General  Freyre  appointed  Su- 
preme Director. — New  Constitution. — Expedition  to  Chiloe.— 
British  Consul  arrives  in  Chile. — Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  com- 
pared.— Senate  dissolved^  and  the  Constitution  set  aside  by 
General  Freyre. 


We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Chile,  from 
the  time  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  embark- 
ation of  San  Martin  with  the  army  for  Peru. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that 
occurred  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  Carrera 
family.  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  the  'oldest  of  the 
three  brothers,  and  the  most  enterprizing  and  daring 
of  them  all,  had,  as  has  been  related,  embarked  for 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  Buenos 
Ajrres,  bringing  with  him  the  means  of  raising  and 
equipping  a  force  with  which  he  intended  to  invade 
Chile,  and  re-establish  his  party  in  power.  This 
occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the  action  at  Cha- 
cabuco.  The  governor  of  Buenos  Ajrres  not  only 
threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way,  but  banished  him, 
his  two  brothers,  and  their  friends,  from  the 
province.     They  retired  to  Monte  Video  in  ord^ 
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to  mature  their  plans,  and  here  they  heard  of  the 
inttle  of  Chaeabuco.  This  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  on  their  parts  of  any  successful  in- 
vasion ;  but  they  had  embarked  in  the  business,  and 
went  on  headlong,  as  if  courting  destruction.  Hav- 
ing been  refused  permission  to  proceed  across  the 
La  Plata  towards  Chile,  they  waited  for  some  time 
under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  hoping  for 
some  occurrence  which  might  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  career.  The  three  brothers  considered 
their  exclusion  from  Chile  personal  injuries  to  be 
revenged  upon  their  enemies  on  every  occasion. 
Upon  hearing  that  the  Spanish  general  Osorio  had 
landed  in  Chile,  and  concluding  that  all  the  force  of 
the  independents  would  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
to  oppose  the  Spanish  troops,  they  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  invade  Chile.  The  two  brotheris, 
Luis  and  Juan  Joed,  were  therefore  sent  forward  in 
disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Jose  Miguel,  and  such  forces  as  might  be  able  to  get 
across  ibe  La  Plata.  The  two  brothers  crossed  the 
country,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza,  when  they 
were  discovered,  and  carried  prisoners  to  that  town. 
Here  they  were  called  before  a  military  commission, 
accused  with  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
years  before,  condemned,  and  shot,  by  order  of  co- 
lonel Luzuriaza,  the  then  governor.  These  pro- 
ceedings exasperated  the  relatives  and  partizans  of 
the  Carrera  family  in  Chile,  and  caused  Jose  Miguel 
to  threaten  to  retaliate  upon  generals  San  Martin 
and  CyHiggins,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  proceeding.    Among  the  most  power- 
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fill  of  those  who  reprobated  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society  were  general  Jose  Maria 
Benevenuto  and  colonel  Rodriguez,  the  latter, 
young,  fearless,  impetuous,  and  honest,  was  loud  in 
his  expressions  of  execration  against  general  San 
Martin,  to  whose  orders  he  attributed  the  murder  of 
the  two  Carreras ;  he  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  quit 
Chile,  and  was  sent  from  Santiago  under  an  escort 
to  Valparaiso.  The  escort  proceeded  by  the  unfre- 
quented road  of  La  Dormida,  commanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant of  the  guard.  They  passed  through  C!olina, 
and  lodged  for  the  night  near  Polpayco.  Here  the 
serfeant  succeeded  in  persuading  Rodriguez  to  ac- 
company him  a  short  distance,  under  pretence  of 
introducing  him  to  some  girls  of  his  acquaintance^ 
when,  seizing  a  fevourable  opprntunity,  he  stabbed 
him  in  the  back;  and  re^peoted  his  blows  until  he 
had  dispatched  him :  he  was  buried  near  the  spot, 
and  the  escort  returned  to  Santiago.  Every  body  con- 
cluded, that  this  respectable  young  man,  who,  on 
several  occasions  had  distinguished  himself  and  done 
much  for  his  country,  and  to  whom  the  principal  Chi- 
lenos  were  greatly  attached,  had  been  murdered  fay 
the  escort :  but  it*  was  not  until  afte^  the  abdication 
of  the  supreme  director,  0*Higgins,  and  the  revolu- 
tion  in  favour  of  general  Freyre,  thAt  the  facts  w&ce 
made  known.  The  serjeant  who  murdered  Rodri* 
guecs,  and  who  had  retired  to  Mendoza,  where  he 
establish^  hinnelf'  aa  a  petty  merchant;  happened 
at  tMs  time  to  be  at  Santiago,  on  commercial  busi- 
ness. On  beiiag  recognized,  he  was  apprehended, 
and  charged  with  the  offence,  when  he  confessed  the 
particiilimiaB  before  rdated,  and  tudcnowledged  that 
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he  had  received  from  the  military  chest  seventy 
oimoes  (equal  to  240/.  sterling)  for  the  fidelity  with 
whidi'  he  had  executed  the  commission.  .  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  miscreant  received  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved:  so  far  however  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  suffered  to  depart^'when  he  again 
retired  to  Mendoza,  where  he  lives  in  respect  among 
the  people  of  that  town ;  and  so  little  does  he  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to  reproach,  that  he  hesitates 
not  to  relate  all  the  particulars  of  that  atrocious  deed 
to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  listen  to  his  story. 

A  number  of  other  partizans  of  Carrera  were 
sent  from  Santiago  over  the  Cordillera  towards 
Mendoza,  and  on  their  road,  many  of  them  were 
murdered.  In  fisict,  so  great  was  the  persecution 
against  those  who  favoured  this  party,  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  ivere  practised  toward  them. 
These  drcumstances  induced  Jose  Miguel  Carrera  to 
seek  immediate  revenge,  and  he  therefore  applied  to 
Ardgas,  the  roving  brigand  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  to  Lopez,  the  chief  of  the  province  of  Santa 
F6,  who  furnished  him  with  men  for  the  invasion 
of  Chile.  With  these  marauders  Carrera  for  some 
time  carried  on  a  roving  warfare  in  the  pampas, 
frequently  encamping  among  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  he  gained  over  to  his  assistance :  he  was  op- 
posed by  Bustos,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  and  by 
Dnpuis,  the  governor  of  San  Luis.  In  these  roving 
expeditions  he  suffered  his  men  to  connnit  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  excesses  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  pampas.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he  suo- 
oeeded.  in*  capturing  the  town  of  San  Luis  de  la 
Punta.    Thence  he  marched  towards  Mendoza,  when 
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the  people  of  the  town  sent  out  a  force  to  oppose 
him;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Carrera  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Mendoza,  where, 
being  considered  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  he  was  shot 
in  August  1821 ;  his  head  was  sent  to  Chile,  and 
his  hands  to  Buenos  Ayres.  About  this  time  a 
further  prosecution  of  the  friends  of  Carrera  took 
place  in  Chile;  many  were  banished  and  others 
violently  persecuted. 

Thus  with  the  last  of  the  Carreras  fell  the  hopes 
of  that  party :  they  were,  as  has  been  related,  among 
the  earliest  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  to 
declare  for  the  independence  of  the  country;  but 
their  ambition  was  boundless,  and  nothing  less  than 
the  absolute  government  of  Chile  would  have  satis- 
fied them.  They  were,  however,  opposed  by  men 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  ambitious,  less  cunning,  or  less 
cruel  than  themselves,  but,  as  events  proved,  more 
powerful. 

The  expences  attending  the  purchase,  equipment, 
and  stores  of  the  navy,  the  pay  of  the  marine,  and 
the  raising,  maintaining,  and  equipping  of  so  con- 
siderable an  army  as  that  dispatched  in  August  1820 
to  the  liberation  of  Peru,  were  far  greater  than  any 
one  can  concave  so  young  and  hitherto  so  resource- 
less  a  state  as  Chile  could  have  furnished*  The 
treasury,  however,  made  an  extensive  issue  of  govern- 
ment promissory  bills,  which  not  bearing  interest 
fell  to  a  great  discount  This  paper  was  receivable 
at  the  custom-house  according  to  a  certain  scale;  that 
which  was  first  receivable  was  principaUy  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  and  on  this  portion  the  de- 
predation was  about  thirty  per  cent.,  while  that 
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which  was  not  receivable  until  a  more  remote  period 
was  at  a  discount  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  country  could  relieve 
itself  from  so  heavy  a  burthen.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  independence,  1817  and  1818,  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Spaniards  mainly  assisted  to  carry 
on  the  struggles  of  this  infant  state :  in  1819»  the 
whole  revenue,  aided  by  a  few  forced  monthly  con- 
tributions, were  sufficient  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  state:  afterwards  the  revenue  of  the  country 
alone  furnished  the  necessary  means,  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  but  the  extraordinary  expences.  Under 
the  administration  of  O'Higgins,  notwithstanding 
the  peculations  of  the  Chilenos  in  office,  the  public 
receipts  appear  to  have  so  far  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture, that  the  floating  government  debt  was  at  the 
end  of  the  year  18S1  reduced  from  800,000  dollars 
to  less  than  50,000  dollars ;  and  the  treasury  bills, 
formerly  at  so  great  a  discount,  now  became  trans- 
ferrable  at  par.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  rapidly 
increasing,  public  confidence  was  greater  than  was 
ever  before  known,  and  Chile  obtained  in  Europe  a 
for  greater  repute  and  more  solid  respect  than  any 
other  of  the  new  independent  governments  then  en- 
joyed: at  that  time  Chile  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  highest  point  it  ever  attained. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  those  who  reflect 
on  the  then  rising  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
hopes  which  were  reasonably  entertained  of  its  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  this  was  the  very  time  seized  upon, 
when  it  was  least  needed,  to  encumber  the  country 
with  a  foreign  debt,  by  a  loan  raised  in  London. 

Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  from  the  first  assump- 
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tion  of  his  authority,  entertained  the  idea  of  esta- 
blishing in  his  native  country  a  free  and  representa- 
tive form  of  government;  but  in  these  hopes  he  was 
always  disappbinted  by  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, whose  intetests  were  ever  most  2;ealously  pro- 
tected by  the  ramidters.  There  did  not  exist  in  the 
whole  country  another  man  virtuous  enough  to 
second  the  welUintentioned  views  of  the  director :  be 
urged  from  the  first  the  necessity  of  a  congress, 
which  was  always  opposed  on  the  score  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  times;  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
soon  enoi^h  to  call  together  a  representative  assem- 
bly of  Hie  people  when  the  country  should  be  free 
firom  the  operations  of  war.  With  tiie  view,  how-^ 
ever,  to  supply  in  some  respects  the  want  of  a  legist 
lative  body,  aolid  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  liii 
authority,  O'Higgins,  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
director,  named  fivi  of  the  most  able  and  inflven- 
dal  dtizens  to  form  a  senate.  In  process  of  time 
he  found  that  this  body^  instead  of  seconding  his 
views,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  and  proceeded  to  establish  their  power 
in  perpetuity.  This  they  thought  they  had  accom- 
plished, and  were  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of 
making  their  fonctions  hereditary,  when  the  supreme 
director,  takii^  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Cochrane,  adopted  the  bold  measure  of  freeing  him- 
self from  the  control  of  so  hateful  an  (digarchy. 
Following  the  plan  always*  pursued  in  the  patriot 
governments,  of  getting  rid  of  obnoxious  ministers 
and  servants,  by  advancing  them  to  higher  grades, 
and  then  sup^^eding  their  commissions,  he  dis^ 
patdied  one  of  this  influencial  body  on  a  mission  to 
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the  Pope ;  another  he  sent  on  a  secret  embassy  to 
Lima;  a  third  was  already  somewhere  absent;  a 
fiourth  he  induced  to  resign ;  and  the  fifth,  who  now 
remained,  was  obliged,  greatly  against  his  will,  to  re- 
iMmnce  an  authority  which  he  could  not  alone  exercise. 
At  this  critical  moment  O'Higgins  issued  a  pro- 
damation  for  summoning  a  national  congress  :  this 
called  forth  from  the  remaining  senator  a  violent 
protest  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding. 

The  congress,  however,  assembled  in  July  1828 ; 
for  a  considerable  period  their  time  was  spent  in 
frivolous  discussions ;  at  length  the  minister  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval  a  new  tariff,  the  object  of 
which  was  professedly  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
commercial  enterprize  :  this  tariff,  together  with  the 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  presented  to  them, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  sittings  of  the  con- 
gress till  the  1st  October;  the  intention  of  the 
director  was,  by  the  tariff,  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  encourage  home  manufactures — objects  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  asid  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  many  impracticable  impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  merchants,  who 
inveighed  loudly  against  the  measure,  yet  the 
general  tenor  of  the  reglamento  was  more  liberal 
tiian  usual :  clauses  were  introduced,  evidently  in- 
tended to  favour  the  private  speculations  of  the 
minister,  Rodriguez,  which  now  became  so  open 
and  undisguised  that  public  clamour  was  loudly 
directed  against  him.  The  speculations  of  the 
minister  were  managed  by  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  an  oflBcer  in  the  patriot  army  at  the  banning 
of  the  revolution,  but  who  lost  his  military  reputa- 
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lion  by  running  away  somewhat  disgraced  from  the 
field  of  Maypo.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant, 
and,  being  married  to  the  niece  of  the  bishop  of 
Chile,  became  a  person  of  consequence,  and  by  the 
influence  he  acquired  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment contrived  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  amass 
a  considerable  fortune,  not  less  it  is  supposed  than 
200,000  dollars.  It  was  suspected  that  the  sister  of 
O'Higgins  participated  in  the  speculations  and  illegal 
gains  of  the  minister  and  his  agent,  but  no  one  ever 
ventured  to  impute  any  connivance  in  the  trans- 
actions to  the  director ;  and  had  any  such  connivance 
existed,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  brought  to  light 
after  his  abdication.  In  order  to  show  how  these 
speculations  were  conducted,  two  examples  shall  be 
given.  The  agent  before-mentioned  having  bought 
up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  market,  a  new  and  heavy 
increase  of  duties  was  immediately  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  that  article;  this  gave  a  greatly  in- 
creased value  to  the  stock  on  hand.  On  another 
occasion,  he  bought  up  all  the  sugar ;  upon  which  an 
additional  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  quintal  was 
levied  on  the  importation  of  sugar :  a  similar  trans- 
action took  place  respecting  foreign  spirits. 

Lord  Cochrane  returned  to  Valparaiso  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  senate.  After  so 
long  a  cruize  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  ;  he  also  obtained  an  assurance  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  would  be  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  pajrment  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  the  fleet :  this  was  the  more  to  be  expected, 
as  during  a  two  years'  cruize  he  had  supported  the 
navy  principally  upon  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 
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iuul  made  expensive  repair8»  purchased  naval  stores, 
MSod  had  paid  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  himself 
alone  excepted,  one  whole  year's  wages,  with  the 
money  taken  from  San  Martin  in  Ancon  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  prizes  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  drawn  upon  the  government  of  Chile  for  no 
more  than  21,000  dollars,  about  4,300/. 

The  officers  and  men  were  suffered  to  remain  un^* 
noticed  five  months  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso ;  they  had 
returned  from  their  long  and  arduoi^s  cruize  destitute; 
they  were  ragged  and  pennyless,  and  in  debt  for  their 
present  expences ;  their  pay,  so  long  withheld,  was 
constantly  promised,  and  those  promises  as  constantly 
broken :  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  was  given  to 
the  sailors.  This  at  length  produced  a  mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  which  was  only  appeased  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane quitting  his  retirement  and  interesting  himself 
to  induce  the  government  to  do  them  justice :  his 
applications  to  the  minister  were  all  in  vain ;  not 
even  the  apprehension  of  a  general  mutiny,  which 
Lord  Cochrane  pointed  out  to  them,  and  which  he 
assured  them  he  could  not  much  longer  restrain, 
could  move  the  ministry  from  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination. At  last  a  memorial,  signed  by  all  the 
officers,  was  sent  to  the  government,  intimating, 
that  unless  they  were  paid,  they  would  find  means 
to  pay  diemselves,  and  the  sailors  actually  threat- 
ened to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Valpa- 
raiso :  upon  this.  Lord  Cochrane  made  a  journey  to 
the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  fleet,  and  thus  avert  the  impending 
danger. 

He  waited  upon  the  supreme  director,  stated  the 
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drcumstanoes  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  com* 
plying  with  die  reasonable  request  of  die  seamen. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Echeioerria,  the 
secretary  of  state  and  marine,  and  repeated  to  him 
what  he  had  already  told  the  director,  and  assured 
him  that  one  cause  of  the  irritation  of  the  officers 
and  seamen  was  the  conviction  that  the  minister  of 
finance,  Rodriguez,  was  speculating  in  commercial 
affairs  with  the  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  them  some  months  before.  At  this  instant 
he  observed  the  minister  Rodriguez  listening  in  the 
passage  leading  from  the  office  he  was  in  to  the  di- 
rector's sala.  Lord  Cochrane  brought  him  into  the 
office,  and  repeated  what  he  had  just  said,  and  added, 
that  not  only  the  navy,  but  all  Chile  believed  it  was 
true. 

Lord  Cochrane  then  led  both  die  ministers  to  die 
director,  and  called  upon  diem,  for  the  honour  of  the 
government,  and  the  security  of  the  country,  to  de- 
vise some  immediate  plan  of  satisfying  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  seamen,  which  he  assured  diem 
could  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  actual  payment 
of  the  wages  due  to  them.  This  was  promised,  and 
as  the  director  agreed  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso,  and 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  money.  Lord  Coch- 
rane returned  to  Valparaiso  with  the  welcome  news. 
On  the  8d  of  November  the  director,  attended  by  the 
ministers,  arrived  in  Valparaiso,  but  information 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  officers  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  die  ministers  to  seize  them,  and  put  in 
irons  all  those  who  had  signed  the  memorial,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  handcuffs  and  fetters  had  been 
prepared,  they  all  kept  on  board  their  respective 
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ships,  and  tiius  compelled  the  ministers  to  give  up 
their  intention. 

The  pa3anent  commenced,  contrary  to  die  usual 
custom,  with  the  seamen,  but  Lord  Ck)chrane  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  ordered  the  pay* 
master  to  follow  die  usual  course.  The  intention 
of  die  ministers  was  to  have  paid  die  men  whom  they 
thus  expected  would  be  in  dieir  favour,  and  in  that 
event  no  moot y  would  have  been  given  to  the  offi- 
cers, least  o^  all  to  Lord  Cochrane,  whom  they 
accused  of  promoting  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
crews;  he  was,  however,  inflexible,  and  thus  ob- 
tained his  own  pay  for  his  services  during  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  die  arrears  for  all  die  officers  and 
seamen. 

Nothing  but  the  certainty  that  the  men  would  have 
stood  by  their  officers,  and  that  an  attack  would  have 
been  made  on  the  town,  and  a  total  stop  put  to  the 
commerce  of  Chile,  could  have  induced  the  ministers 
thus  to  have  done  no  more  than  a  bare  act  of  justice. 

The  aristocratical  interests  of  Chile  expected  that 
the  capture  of  Lima  by  the  forces,  and  the  money 
raised  in  their  country,  would  ensure  to  them  not 
only  a  commanding  influence  in  die  political  ma- 
nagement of  Peru,  but  diat  die  outiet  it  would  afibrd 
for  the  sale  of  produce  would  meet  with  success  pro- 
portionate to  their  extravagant  imaginations.  These 
expectations  were  wholly  disappointed,  and  this  was 
attributed  by  them  to  die  conduct  of  San  Martin, 
who,  besides  having  betrayed  his  trust  to  Chile,  had 
thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
merce, and  levied  heavy  duties  upon  the  introdoc- 
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tion  of  its  produce  into  Peru.  This,  together  with 
the  unpopularity  produced  by  the  violent  measures 
pursued  in  that  country ,  tended  altogether  to  ren- 
der San  Martin  as  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aristocratical  interest  of  Chile  as  he  had  before  been 
popular  with  them.  His  unexpected  arrival  from 
Peru,  involved  as  it  was  in  mystery,  and  die  atten- 
tions paid  and  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
government  of  Chile,  excited  fears  that  he  would 
be  again  invested  with  power  wliich  they  expected 
would  be  exerted  against  their  interests.  Imme« 
diately  upon  his  landing  at  Valparaiso  he  visited 
the  baths  of  Cauquenes  ;  but  when  O'Higgins  went 
to  Valparaiso  to  pay  the  fleet,  San  Martin  went  to 
Santiago,  where  a  guard  of  honour  received  him  on 
his  entry,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  directorial  palace. 
This  considerably  increased  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
of  the  Chilenos,  in  addition  to  which  the  public  dis- 
appointment at  die  measures  of  the  congress,  the  un- 
popular tariff,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  minister  in 
commercial  monopolies,  produced  throughout  the 
country  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  against  the 
ministry,  which  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
tremendous  calamity  which  about  the  same  time 
befel  the  country — ^the  great  earthquake  of  the  19th 
of  November,  which,  by  the  bigotted  Chilenos,  was 
considered  a  divine  act  of  displeasure  against  the 
wicked  ministry  of  the  day.  A  great  degree  of  local 
dissatisfaction  had  also  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
jurisdictions  of  Coquimbo  and  Concepcion;  in  the 
latter  general  Freyre,  the  military  governor,  had 
been  refused  supplies  by  the  ministers,  so  that  his 
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troops  were  in  twelve  months  arrears  of  pay,  and 
destitute  of  dothing;  a  general  inattention  to  his 
remonstrances  had  rendered  him  disaffected,  so  that 
in  defiance  of  the  ministerial  orders,  he  broke  through 
the  prohibitory  laws,  and  sold  licences  for  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  from  Concepcion.  The  natives  of 
the  jurisdiction  complained,  too,  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  the  new  congress.  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  Coquimbo  the  people  were  no  less  dis- 
satisfied. They  knew  that  the  export  duties  upon 
the  copper  shipped  from  their  ports  afforded  a  con- 
siderable help  to  the  revenue.  Its  collection  being 
premortgaged  and  paid  in  Santiago  caused  a  want  of 
means  with  the  local  authorities  for  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  jurisdiction :  it  was,  moreover, 
observed  that  the  regulations  affecting  their  trade 
regarded  more  the  immediate  relief  of  the  general 
revenue  than  the  mining  interests,  or  the  trade  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  com- 
merce were  from  time  to  time  altered  to  suit  the 
interests  of  favourites  ;  and  even  ex  post  facto  laws 
were  frequently  adopted :  it  was  thought  that  die 
new  reglamento  was  made  to  favour  the  monopoly, 
and  the  extensive  speculations  in  which  the  minister 
of  finance  was  understood  to  be  engaged. 

These  circumstances  induced  general  Freyre  to  take 
measures  for  dissolving  so  powerful  a  conspiracy, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to  impede  the  ra- 
pidly advancing  commerce  of  the  country.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  most  influencial  persons  of 
the  jurisdiction,  among  whom  were  the  long  dis- 
graced friends  of  the  Carreras,  wh6  now  openly  de- 
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dared  that  part  of  the  country  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Chile ;  they  pronounced  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution promulgated  by  the  ministry  of  O^Higgins 
to  be  ill^al,  because  they  were  not  faurly  represented 
in  the  congress.  They  said  the  congress  was  com- 
posed of  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  men, 
who  plotted  the  ruin  of  their  country :  they  sum- 
moned a  provincial  congress  to  countenance  these 
measures,  from  which  body  issued  all  the  proceed- 
ings subsequently  acted  upon  by  general  Freyre. 
A  somewhat  similar  movement  took  place  in  Co- 
quimbo,  to  which  place  an  Englishman  was  confi- 
dentially dispatched  with  an  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  an  invitation  to  co-operate  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  while  another  Englishman  was 
sent  to  Santiago  to  move  the  disaffected  there  in 
favour  of  the  schemes  of  Freyre.  The  governor  of 
Coquimbo  was  deposed,  and  a  noted  Carrera  parti- 
zan  appointed  in  his  place :  the  jurisdiction  was  de- 
clared independent,  and  the  acts  of  the  general  con- 
gress illegal.  These  proceedings  were  declared  not 
to  be  directed  personally  against  O'Higgins,  but 
against  his  ministry,  and  the  illegal  combinations  of 
his  partizans.  The  same  feelings  prevailed  in  the 
capital,  though  they  were  not  so  openly  expressed ; 
but  all  were  prepared  for  a  change  of  government. 

Previous  to  this,  two  envojrs  dispatched  by  ge- 
neral San  Martin  to  Europe,  in  March  1822,  had 
deposited  with  the  government  of  Chile  serious 
charges  against  Lord  Cochrane,  relative  to  his  con- 
duct at  Ancon,  and  his  long  and  arduous  services 
which  were  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  that  general : 
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they  demanded,  in  die  name  of  the  government  of 
Peru»  that  die  supreme  director  of  Chile  would  '*  im- 
print upon  Lord  Cochrane  the  stamp  of  his  indig- 
nation in  that  efficacious  and  energetic  manner  de- 
manded by  the  magnitude  of  the  insult,  the  harmony  . 
which  reigned  between  the  two  governments,  and 
dieir  mutual  interests,  confident  diat  his  excellency, 
die  protector,  would  not  find  his  hopes  frustrated." 
With  these  personalities  of  the  protector  of  Peru 
the  supreme  director  of  Chile  did  not  coincide,  first, 
because  he  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane ;  and  second,  because  he  had  great  respect  for 
die  integrity  of  the  admiral,  and  knew  that  he  had 
not  in  any  case  given  cause  of  complaint  to  San 
Martin. 

These  charges  had  been  made  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  it  was  some  months  after  his 
return  to  Chile  before  he  heard  that  they  had  been 
made.  At  length  a  friend  procured  him  a  copy  of 
the  papers,  and  he  prepared  a  complete  refutation, 
copies  of  which,  with  the  accusations,  he  sent  to  Eng- 
land. While  Lord  Cochrane  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  the  refutation,  the  supreme  director,  O'Higgins, 
was  in  Valparaiso,  but  he  caused  the  papers  to  be  laid 
before  the  government.  No  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
but  every  means  were  used  by  the  ministers  to  throw 
obstacles  in  his  way,  and  to  annoy  him :  this,  as 
well  as  the  previous  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  the  navy,  had  made  him  determine  to  quit 
the  service  of  Chile,  and  this  event  was  hastenedji 
by  information  given  him  by  a  respectable  man,  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  whose  name  for  his  own  sake 
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must  be  suppressed,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  assassi- 
nate  him.  Ever  since  the  mutiny,  ministers  had 
sent  their  orders  to  the  captain3  of  die  different 
vessels,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  admiral. 
These  circumstances  at  length  induced  him  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  resignation  which  he  had  some  time 
before  tendered  being  accepted. 

He  accordingly  embalmed  on  board  the  brig  Co- 
lonel Allen,  and  sailed  from  Quintero  bay  on  the 
I6th  of  January,  182S.  On  leaving  the  bay,  his 
flag,  as  admiral  of  Chile,  was  lowered  for  ever  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  national  schooner  Montezuma, 
and  thus  Chile  lost  the  farther  services  of  the  most 
brave,  zealous,  successful,  and  meritorious  officer  it 
ever  possessed;  a  man  whose  services  they  never 
repaid,  whose  merit  they  never  were  able  to  appre- 
date,  and  whose  salutary  advice  was  alwa3rs  treated 
with  disrespect;  whose  splendid  achievements  had  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Chile,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  liberties  of  Peru,  and  wholly  cleared  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  every  Spanish  vessel ;  achievements 
which  were  repaid  with  Uie  most  unpardonable  in« 
gratitude  by  the  government  he  served. 

Six  months  after  his  return  from  his  brilliant  and 
important  success  at  Valdivia,  he  could  obtain  nei- 
ther for  himself  nor  his  officers  any  acknowledge- 
ment, either  approving  or  disapproving  of  his  or 
their  conduct.  He  was  treated  with  such  marked 
n^lect  that  he  at  length  tendered  the  resignation 
before  alluded  to.  As,  however,  the  success  of  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  P^ru  would,  it  was  fore- 
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seen,  in  agreat  measurd  depend  on  his  being  retained 
in  the  Bervice,  the  government  at  length  not  only 
made  an  acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  received) 
but,  as  a  proof  of  its  sincerity,  and  as  a  token  of  its 
gratitude,  gave  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Chileno  na^ 
tion,  a  fine  estate  on  the  Rio  Claro,  a  l^ranch  of 
the  La  Laxa  river,  in  the  province  of  Concepdon. 
The  title  deed  which  conveyed  his  estate  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  mark  of  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
services;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  exploits, 
and  to  attach  the  name  of  Cochrane  for  ever  to  the 
soil  of  Chile,  the  estate  was  entailed  upon  his  heirs 
for  ever.  This  has,  however,  turned  out  like  most 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chileno  government  towards 
foreigners  Z  the  government  has  lately  made  a  grant 
of  the  estate  to  another  person,  and  Lord  Coch^ 
rane's  steward  has  been  driven  from  the  land,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  all  his  effects  by  the  local 
authorities. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  left  Chile  there  was  due  to 
him  from  the  government,  on  account  of  prize 
money,  the  sum  of  60,000  dollars,  or  12,0001.  ster- 
ling. Not  a  single  dollar  had  he  any  hope  of  re- 
ceiving, nor  is  there  the  most  distant  chance  that  any 
part  of  the  sum  due  will  ever  be  paid  by  the  go* 
vemment. 

But  Lord  Cochrane  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I 
have  seen  many  brave  and  meritorious  officers 
actually  pennyless,  uselessly  wasting  their  time  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  payment  of  wages  and 
prize  money  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  them. 

Late  accounts  from  Chile  assure  me  that  the 
whole  of  the  officers  and  crews  have  been  turned 
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adrift  without  any  pa3anent  being  made  to  them,  or 
intended  to  be  made,  and  the  vessels  have  all  been 
dismantled. 

Lord  Cochrane  had  foreseen  the  change  that  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  was  early  informed  of  the 
movements  at  Concepdon  and  Ck)quimbo ;  he,  there- 
fore, lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  supreme  director 
of  the  danger  which  awaited  him,  and  again  stated 
to  him  the  cause  and  remedy,  that  of  displacing  at 
once  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  throwing  upon 
him  the  opprobrium  which  fairly  belonged  to  him. 
Ke  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  in  such  cases  of 
conforming  to  the  wishes  of  die  people,  as  proved  by 
examples  in  other  governments.  But  supreme  di- 
rectors are  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  princes,  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  and  evil  counsellors,  and  are 
the  last  to  benefit  on  critical  occasions  by  good  ad- 
vice, and  this  was  the  case  with  general  O'Higgins, 
who  was  from  the  first  to  the  last  imposed  upon,  and 
most  absurdly  upheld  the  obnoxious  minister  against 
the  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  director  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  he  could  put  down  the  revolt,  and  punish  Freyre 
for  his  conduct,  without  involving  the  country  in  a 
dvil  war.  He  was  on  this  occasion  probably  led  by 
his  feelings :  he  had  been  Freyre's  protector  and  be- 
nefactor, and  was  the  more  hurt  on  this  account  at 
his  conduct.  He  ordered  the  militia  to  be  called  out, 
when  he  heard  that  Freyre's  troops  had  advanced 
beyond  the  river  Maule.  The  corps  of  Quillota  and 
Aconcagua  refused  to  move  out  of  dieir  respective 
districts,  and  it  was  at  length  apparent  to  the  di- 
rector that  his  power  was  fast  declining. 
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The  Coquimbanos  had  taken  arms  in  favour  of 
Freyre ;  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  jurisdiction, 
assisted  by  a  portion  of  militia,  advanced  toward 
the  capital.  In  December,  1822,  they  reached 
niapel,  and  at  the  end  of  January  arrived  in  Aeon- 
c^ua.  On  the  road,  a  party  of  them  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Quillota  to  secure  the  accession  of  that  place. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Quillota  that  very  day  on  a 
visit  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  me  the  events  which  had  occurred :  he 
told  me  that  on  the  previous  night,  while  conversing 
in  his  parlour  with  the  curate,  a  party  of  horse- 
soldiers  appeared  in  his  court-yard,  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  them  entered  the  house,  and  de- 
clared him  a  prisoner ;  another  party  took  pos- 
session of  the  barracks.  The  cabildo  was  instantly 
summoned  by  the  governor  to  receive  the  commu- 
nications brought  by  the  officer,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  Coquimbanos:  upon  its  as- 
sembling, the  invitation  was  instantly  acceded  to, 
and  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  was  ordered  to 
be  held  in  the  public  square  on  the  next  morning. 
This  matter  of  form  accordingly  took  place,  when 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabildo  received  the  popular 
assent.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  move- 
ment, for  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
place  which  indicated  the  change  that  was  going  on. 
All  was  peaceable  and  quiet;  there  were  750 
soldiers  in  the  town,  and  not  one  excess  had  been 
committed :  the  extreme  quietness  of  the  people 
under  such  circumstances  affords  the  best  proof  that 
can  be  offered  of  the  remarkably  pacific  disposition 
of  the  Chileno  character. 
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On  the  28th  of  Januaiy,  1823,  the  long  expected 
movement  took  place  in  Santiago.  A  meeting  of  the 
principal  disaffected  persons  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  governor  intendente,  Ouzman.  This  officer, 
accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  guard  of 
honour,  appeared  before  the  supreme  director,  and 
requested  him  to  resign  his  authority  into  their 
hands :  he  reproached  them  with  their  rebellious 
conduct  and  ungrateful  desertion;  expressed  his 
willingness  to  resign  his  unenviable  situation  into 
the  hands  of  any  competent  authority,  but  refused 
to  do  so  to  them,  or  to  any  one  they  should  name : 
they  threatened  force,  but  the  director  was  firm. 
These  officers  returned  to  those  who  had  deputed 
them,  when  the  meeting  proposed  that  the  supreme 
director  should  be  invited  to  resign  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  a  junta  composed  of  Don  Agustin, 
E]rzaguirre,  Don  Fernando  Errazuris,  and  Don 
Josd  Miguel  Infante.  As  the  congress  had  some 
short  time  before  ceased  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  as 
there  was  no  other  authority  to  whom  he  could  con- 
vey his  renunciation,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
public  tranquility,  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  consent- 
ed to  accede  to  this  invitation  upon  conditions  that 
the  junta  would  engage  that  another  national  con- . 
gress  should  be  summoned,  and  called  together  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  to  whom  they  should  resign 
their  temporary  authority ;  and  that  if  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  months  the  differences  then  existing 
between  the  then  great  jurisdictions  of  the  country 
should  not  be  terminated,  the  functions  of  the  junta 
should  c^ase,  and  the  power  revert  to  the  people, 
who  at  a  general  meeting  might  take  such  steps  as 
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ibey  should  think  necessary  for  tiie  establishment  of  a 
government. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  same  day  by  0*Hig- 
gins  and  by  Don  Mariano  Egafia  (the  present  de^ 
puty  of  Chile  resident  in  London),  as  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Santiago.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
power  of  the  new  junta  should  be  determined  by 
three  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Egana.  The  junta  were  immediately  installed,  and 
appointed  Don  Mariano  Egana  minister  of  state  and 
marine,  and  Don  Agustin  Vial  minister  of  finance 
and  war. 

On  the  approach  of  general  Fresrre  with  an  armed 
force  from  the  south,  and  of  general  Benevento  with 
the  Coquimbanos  from  the  north,  the  soldiery  had 
assured  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  that  he  might 
depend  upon  their  fidelity  and  support,  but  he  pre- 
ferred a  voluntary  renunciation  of  an  authority  which 
had  been  to  him  a  source  of  privation,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue,  to  the  evils  which  he  foresaw  would  follow 
fiT>m  his  refusal :  he  adopted  this  line  of  conduct, 
neither  from  any  personal  apprehension,  nor  from 
any  conviction  of  the  good  that  would  follow  what 
he  considered  an  usurpation  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, but  from  a  desire  to  avoid  aU  chance  of  a  civil 
war,  and  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  public 
tranquillity. 

The  first  act  of  the  junta  wais  to  summon  the  con- 
gress. General  San  Martin,  aware  of  the  growing 
storm,  had  set  off  for  Mendoza.  Greneral  O'Higgins 
immediately  repaired  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  Peru.  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  in  the  port,  general  Freyre  appeared  in  the 
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bay  on  board  ihe  Independenda,  accompanied  by 
two  transports  from  Concepcion,  bringing  1500  men» 
who  were  immediately  landed.  The  governor's 
house  was  surrounded,  and  general  O'Higgins  was 
arrested,  but  the  better  sort  of  people  went  in  a  body 
to  general  Freyre  and  solicited  his  liberty,  and  re- 
quested that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  much 
respected  ex-director.  This  request  was  so  far  com- 
plied with,  that  a  mere  surveillance  was  placed  over 
him,  and  even  this  was  continued  for  a  very  short 
period. 

.  I  had  private  interviews  with  both  these  chiefs  at 
this  time,  and  felt  much  interest  in  these  singular 
proceedings ; — it  was  the  only  revolution  I  had  wit- 
iiessed,  which  certainly  was  very  remarkable  for  the 
maimer  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Greneral  Freyre  marched  his  troops  towards  San- 
tiago, but  abstained  from  entering  the  city.:  he  there 
repeated  the  proclamations  he  had  previously  issued, 
disavowing  all  intention  of  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  affairs  :  his  sole  object,  he  declared,  was  to 
procure  for  the  nation  such  a  fair  elective  and  re- 
presentative government  as  should  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple more  perfect  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed ;  he  recommended  that  the  office  of  director,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  responsibility  of  the  situation, 
should  under  no  circumstances  continue  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years. 

With  a  view  to  leave  the  congress  at  full  liberty 
to  act  upon  its  own  free  will,  he  encamped  his  forces 
upon  the  plains  of  MaypcL  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Santiago ;  .and,  that  his  presence  might  not 
be  said  to  overawe  the  people,  he  himself  refused  to 
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enter  the  city.  The  junta  that  still  nominalljr  go- 
Femed  in  the  capital,  aided  by  the  other  partisSans 
of  general  Freyre,  offered  him  the  office  of  director, 
which  he,  in  conformity  to  his  proclamation,  refused. 
The  matter  was  afterwards  discussed  in  congress, 
when  his  friends  urged  that  general  Frejrre  should 
be  called  upon  peremptorily  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  supreme  director.  The  general,  however, 
fled  alone  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Maule, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  messengers  bearing  the 
order  of  the  congress,  which  called  on  him  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority,  however  contrary  to  his 
wishes ;  a  mandate  to  which  he  submitted  as  if  under 
great  restraint.  This  is  one-  of  the  many  fooleries 
frequently  practised  in  Chile,  no  less  than  in 
other  parts  of  South  America  at  the  present 
day. 

Greneral  Frejrre  upon  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment was  able  to  effect  little  good  for  his  coun- 
try :  he  proved  himself,  in  fact,  to  be  the  weak- 
headed  tool  of  a  party.  No  one  who  knows  the  ge- 
neral will  deny  him  the  merit  of  being  a  brave  sol- 
dier, a  well  meaning  patriot,  an  amiable  unassuming 
man  in  private  life,  actuated  by  a  desire  of  doing 
good  :  in  person,  in  address,  and  in  suavity  of  man- 
ners, he  greatly  resembled  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
but  he  was  still  less  qualified  than  his  predecessor 
for  the  office  of  supreme  director. 

Many  changes  now  took  place  in  the  public  offices, 
and  nothing  but  reforms  were  talked  of.  A  general 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  instituted  into  the  pecu- 
lations of  the  late  minister,  whose  malpractices  were 
openly  proclaimed  and  particularized  in  print     In- 
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vestigationB  were  aim  ordered  to  be  made  respeetuig 
public  accounts ;  every  one  looked  anxioudy  for  a 
thorough  regeneration  of  the  national  affairs,  and 
many  projects  were  talked  of  by  the  new  govern^ 
ment  for  tlie  prevention  of  similar  abuses  in  future, 
but  public  expectation  was  disappointed :  the  so  much 
talked  of  decrees  of  inquiry  and  reformation  were 
passed  over  in  oblivion,  and  the  new  ministers,  Don 
Mariano  Egaiia  and  Don  Diego  Benevente  found  it 
inconvenient  to  alter  the  system ;  no  report  was 
ever  made,  nor,  as  far  as  the  public  could  learn,  did 
any  investigation  ever  take  place. 

The  new  order  of  affairs,  after  a  sufficiently  long 
trial,  was  found  to  have  produced  none  of  the  good 
it  promised :  it  was  discovered  to  have  effected  only 
a  change  of  men ;  tlie  same  system  of  public  rob- 
bery, the  same  procrastination,  and  bad  faith,  still 
continued  to  be  practised.  General  Freyre  possessed 
no  talent  for  government ;  in  all  cases  he  refused  to 
act  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  referred  every 
thing  to  the  decision  of  the  congress,  a  body  which 
only  held  its  sittings  during  one  fourth  of  the  year, 
and  wasted  that  time  in  discussions  of  mere  frivolity 
and  etiquette.  Every  body  became  in  consequence 
discontented,  and  thus  matters  are  still  going  on 
ripening  for  a  new  revolution. 

The  first  great  object  adopted  by  the  government 
of  Freyre  was  a  new  tariff,  which,  though  apparently 
more  liberal  than  the  former,  was  still  counter- 
balanced by  the  extraordinary  regulations  which  I 
have  detailed  in  my  account  of  the  revenue. 

The  congress,  after  sitting  above  a  twelvemonth,  at 
length  produced,  at  the  close  of  1823,  the  long 
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talked  of  new  constitution,  which  as  a  specimen  of 
legislation  is  one  of  the  most  curious  productions  of 
the  age.  These  sapient  legislators  were  desirous  of 
having  a  representative  government  without  a  re^ 
presentative  assembly,  as  some  of  them  assured  me 
they  had  witnessed  in  all  other  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  of  South  America  the  evil  effects  re- 
suiting  from  representative  congresses  in  which  little 
more  than  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  prevailed; 
unanimity,  they  said,  was  never  known  upon  any  sub^ 
ject,  and  could  only  be  expected  from  a  small  body 
where  dispassionate  discussion  might  be  carried  on» 
and  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  could  with  more  safety  be  lodged.  With 
equal  wisdom  they  conceived  that  all  public  serv- 
ants should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 
they  took  a  curious  method  for  this  purpose : 
by  way  of  preventing  malpractices,  no  one  of  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  case  whatever, 
but  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  small 
aristocratical  assembly.  The  outline  is  this:  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  director, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer,  execute,  and  promul-* 
gate  the  laws  of  the  country ;  he  has  the  prerogative 
of  first  proposing  the  outline  of  any  new  law,  but 
for  this  he  must  have  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
council  of  state ;  he  is  to  organize  and  dispose  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces,  but  not  to  command  them ;  to 
appoint  all  subaltern  officers  by  his  own  free  will, 
but  none  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate ;  he  is  to  declare  war  or 
peace  as  sanctioned  by  the  senate ;  to  appoint  his 
own    ministers,    subject    to    the   approval  of   the 
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coundl  of  state;  to  mitigate  dud  pajrdon^  ciQa?ict8,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  seMte ;  to  remove 
public  offioera  for  incapacity,  with  eoQaent.  of  the 
senate,  or  for  malpractices  oidy,  by  handing  over 
tiieir  accusations  to  the  public  tribunals ;  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  and  alliance,  commerce,  9^.  only 
by  consent  of  the  senate;  to  appoint  diplomatic 
agents,  and  to  define  tbeir  powers  only  with  th^ 
full  coBSwt  of  the  senate ;  to  nominate  persons  to 
office  with  consent  of  the  senate ;  he  is  to  have  three 
ministers  of  state  to  assist  him  in  his  political 
functiotts. 

The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  seven  per- 
scms,  via.  two  members  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  one  church  dignitary,  one  military  chiefs 
one  inspector  of  rents,  and  two  acting  directors  of 
national  economy*  Its  functions  are**— to  consult  with 
the  director,  and  to  approve  or  reject  any  project 
of  a  new  law ;  to  approve  of  the  appointments  of 
the  ministers,  or  to  move  for  their  dismissal ;  to  ex^ 
amine  the  budget  to  be  presented  to  the  senate ;  in 
fine  to  be  consulted  by  the  director  on  every  matter 
of  consequence.  This  body  is  to  assemble  in  the 
house  of  the  director  twice  every  week. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  nine  individuals,  cho- 
sen for  six  years,  which  term  may  be  indefinitely 
extended!  Its  duties  are  to  watch  ovor  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  good  condlict  of  public 
funetiimaries;  to  sanction  or  disaMxrove  the  laws ; 
to  expend  instantly  any  executive  act  of  the  di» 
rector,  which  they  may  think  likely  to  lead  to 
bad  yesulta,  or  any  violation  of  the  laws;  to 
watch  over  tho  national  habits  and  morals ;  to  re* 
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gttlate  &e  educatioa  of  youth,  to  see  that  dvic  yir- 
tnee  and  morality  may  attain  public  reward  and 
digtinction ;  to  protect  prirate  guarantees ;  to  qua- 
lify the  merit  of  indiriduala,  preservii^  a  registei^ 
of  the  services  and  yirtues  of  each  citizen  to  be  re- 
eommended  to  the  notice  ci  the  director^  or  pro- 
posed for  benemeritoa  to  the  sanction  of  the  na- 
tional chamber  to  be  admitted  to  this  grade.  Mor€h 
over,  the  duties  of  the  senate  are  to  sanction  the 
rules  and  ordinances  of  every  puUk  body,  or  regtub' 
lations  of  every  puUic  oflke  presented  by  the  di^ 
rector;  to  sanction  declarations  of  war,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  national  chamber,  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce,  taxes  and  omtributions^ 
budgets,  loans,  appointments  and  dismissals  of  pub* 
lie  officers,  formations  of  cities  and  towns,  ceremo^- 
nials  of  public  feasts,  public  estaUishments  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  very  long  list  of  petty  duties  which 
ftroperly  belong  alone  to  the  executive  authorities; 
The  details  of  its  forms  of  proceeding  are  minmie 
and  childish,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  tbe^ia* 
tingnishing  all  the  deserving  citizens  into  certain 
classes  in  the  grand  registry  of  dvic  merit — yiMf 
that  of  ordinary  merit,  deserving  merit  (beneR» 
ritos),  and  merit  of  heroic  degree  (en  gndo  he- 
voico). 

The  national  diamber  is  a  body  of  reprcaeata- 
tives  called  together  on  any  important  occasion  ;  its 
nnmber  must  be  above  fifty  and  under  900;  one* 
eighth  part  of  this  body  is  repkoed  every  year  hf 
an  equal  portion  of  new  members  elected  for  tha 
purpose.  The  membars  of  this  body  mnst  reeidn 
in  the  town  where  the  senate  assembles^  and  when*- 
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ever  the  senate  chuses  to  order  a  convocation  of  the 
chamber,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  and  the  fiscal  (or  attomey^eneral), 
proceed  to  ballot  for  the  names  of  twenty-five  out 
of  the  list  of  the  whole  chamber ;  and  the  number 
so  ballotted  are  bound  immediately  to  assemble  in 
order  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  laws  as  the 
senate  may  transmit  to  them ;  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  questions  of  war,  peace,  loans,  and  contri- 
butions ;  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  citizens 
of  ordinary  merit,  and  those  of  heroic  degree ;  and 
to  appoint  the  tribunal  of  censorship  of  the  press. 
Each  session  is  to  continue  during  two  sittings  only, 
one  to  receive  the  laws  and  listen  to  the  speech  of 
the  reporter,  the  other  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
matter :  these  two  sittings  must  not  exceed  the  time 
of  the  two  following  days. 

There  are,  besides,  electoral  assemblies  formed  in 
every  district  or  parish  of  200  inhabitants,  whose 
functions  are,  to  elect  or  eject  such  citizens  as  be- 
nemeritos  as  are  proposed  to  them  by  competent 
magistracy.  They  may  petition  the  executive  to 
discharge  any  functionary  whom  they  consider  to 
have  abused  his  situation. 

-  A  new  arrangement  is  to  be  instituted  in  the  ju- 
dicial courts,  but  no  mention  is  made  respecting  any 
reformation  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 

A  perfect  liberty  of  the  press  is  pompously  de- 
clared; but  the  law  is  to  permit  no  one  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  mysteries,  dogmas,  or  disci- 
pline of  religion,  or  the  system  oC  morality  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  catholic  church.  The  tri- 
bunal of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to  be  composed 
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of  seven  individuals ;  there  is  also  to  be  a  body  of 
literaiy  counsellors  to  whom  every  article  to  be 
printed  is  to  be  submitted,  for  the  simple  and  only 
purpose  of  cautioning  the  author  against  any  cen- 
surable proposition  he  may  desire  to  publish: 
should  the  author  be  dissatisfied  with  this  caution, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  above-mentioned  tribunal, 
which  is  to  decide  upon  the  subject. 

Finally,  among  the  many  absurd  reforms  that 
are  ordered  to  take  place  by  the  new  constitution, 
is  that  of  national  morality.  A  moral  code  is  to 
be  formed,  **  wherein  is  to  be  defined,  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  and  in  every  con- 
dition  of  society,  forming  for  him,  habits,  exercises, 
duties,  public  instruction,  rituals,  and  pleasures, 
which  the  laws  are  to  transform  into  customs,  and 
the  customs  into  civic  virtues  and  morals  " ! ! 

From  this  outline  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no 
satisfaction  could  result  from  the  operations  of  a 
government  so  constituted :  the  people  of  Coquimbo 
and  Concepcion  found  that  the  grievances  of  which 
they  had  complained  were  increased,  especially  since 
the  publication  of  the  constitution,  which  deprived 
them  of  all  voice  and  influence  in  the  government, 
and  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  a  small 
junta  self-elected  and  self-invested  with  sovereign 
authority. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  the  failure 
of  an  expedition  to  Chiloe,  for  which  great  prepa- 
rations were  made  by  (xeneral  Freyre,  both  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  The  expedition,  com- 
manded by  general  Freyre  in  person,  was  intended 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their  hold  in  the  Archi- 
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pelago ;  the  disembarkation  was  effected  without  the 
least  opposition  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  general, 
instead  of  dashing  forward  at  once  upon  the  forti- 
fications of  San  Carlos,  and  carrying  the  town  of 
Castro  by  surprize,  lost  the  opportunity  by  over- 
caution  :  the  Creole,  no  less  than  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier is  as  capable  of  canying  any  object  by  a  coup 
de  main  as  he  is  unable  to  resist  an  unexpected  at- 
tack. The  one  half  of  the  forces  advanced  upon 
Castro,  driving  before  them  the  enemy,  but  as  their 
orders  were  to  wait  half-way  for  the  junction  of 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  the  Spaniards,  thinking 
them  afraid,  attacked  them  in  ambush,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat :  panic-struck,  they  separated  in  con- 
fusion, and  rejoined  their  comrades  how  they  could; 
all  lost  their  courage  by  this  mismanagement.  They 
again  embarked,  and  returned  to  Chile  with  the  loss 
of  one-fourth  of  their  armament,  and  without  hav- 
ing gained  the  least  advantage. 

About  this  time  a  most  important  event  occurred^ 
in  the  arrival  of  die  British  consul-general,  who 
came  accredited  from  his  government  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  Chile  by  Great  Britain 
— an  object  intended  to  be  consummated  by  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  whenever  that  country  should  so  far 
have  established  its  independence  as  to  possess  a 
government  which  might  be  deemed  to  have  the 
requisite  solidity,  capable  of  affording  due  security 
to  such  British  subjects  as  might  venture  there 
upon  the  same  understanding  as  that  in  which  they 
are  received  and  protected  by  old  established  go- 
vernments. • 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  arrival 
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of  the  eonsul-getiend,  Mr.  Nugent^  that  he  did  dot 
think  it  advisable  to  take  sudi  {Nnmipt  measures  for 
the  reei^itioti  of  the  government  of  Chile^  as  Mr. 
Parish  has  so  judiciously  taken  with  that  of  Buehoe 
Ayres.  Chile  is  still  in  a  state  df  revdution ;  while 
Buenos  Ay^es,  from  the  etperietux  gained  by  her 
l^slators,  has  attained  a  sufficient  importance,  a 
better  administration  of  justice,  sound  oommerdal 
views,  and  has  displayed  such  punctuality  and  good 
fkith  in  all  her  engagements,  as  fully  to  entitle  the 
government  of  tltet  countiyto  rank  with  the  re^ 
gular  governments  of  other  nations.  Chile,  on  thd 
(Contrary,  has  been  fot  some  time  past  retrograding^ 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  goviomment 
at  ell ;  all  its  affairs  Are.  mismanaged,  its  revenues 
are  misapplied,  its  commerce  has  deciiyed ;  and  a 
great  change,  probably  a  violent  one,  must  take 
place  before  it  can  again  be  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  even  Undei*  the  administration  of  Don 
Bernardo  O'Higgins.  It  is  difficult  however  to  com 
jeeture  how  any  change  can  benefit  the  country. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yeat,  18S4,  the  government 
of  Chile  was  alarmed  at  the  news  of  a  Spanish 
force,  consisting  of  the  Asia,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship> 
ftUd  the  Achilles,  of  eighteen  guns,  being  in  the  Pa^ 
cifie.  These  vessels  arrived  at  the  island  of  Chiloe 
soon  tifter  the  troops  under  Freyre  had  left  the 
place.  They  remained  there  nearly  four  months  to 
recovet*  the  health  which  theit  crews  had  lost  in 
the  voyage  from  Europe.  On  their  voyage  from 
Chiloe  to  iPeru  they  boiutled  and  searched  an  Eng^ 
lish  merdiant  vessel,  which  brought  the  news  of 
their  being  on  the  coast     It  may  seem  r^narkftbl^ 
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that  these  vessels  should  have  remained  for  months 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valdivia,  and  yet  that  they 
should  neither  have  been  heard  of  by  the  garrison 
in  that  place,  nor  that  any  information  should  have 
been  given  thereof  to  the  government  at  Santiago. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive^ 
or  even  to  believe  when  related,  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  managed  or  left  alone  in  Chile. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  news  was  spread,  general 
Freyre,  who  feared  an  attack  upon  Valparaiso, 
dispatched  a  force  to  that  place,  and  wished  to  put 
the  ships  in  the  port  in  condition  to  act  on  the  de« 
fensive ;  but  the  senate  absolutely  refused  to  incur 
the  expense.  This  seems  to  have  incensed  the  ge- 
neral against  this  body.  He  soon  afterwards  dis- 
solved the  senate,  and  abrogated  the  last  made  con^ 
stitution.  He  now  ordered  the  ships  of  war  to  be 
refitted ;  this  took  several  months,  and  the  sailors 
would  not  move  without  being  paid  a  great)  portion 
of  their  arrears  of  pay :  for  this  purpose  new  direct 
taxes  were  levied,  such  as  patentes  or  licences 
upon  all  merchants,  shop-keepers,  dealers,  ships,  &c. 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1824, 
the  director  and  ministry  repaired  to  Valparaiso, 
paid  a  portion  of  the  money  due,  and  promised  the 
remainder,  which  induced  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea, 
under  general  Blanco,  i^  search  of  the  Spanish 
ships. 

The  more  recent  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  Freyre  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  na- 
tional revenue,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  among 
them  being  the  confiscation  of  the  conventual  pro- 
perty of  the  country. 
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Since  I  left  Chile,  in  the  beginning  of  18S5,  an 
attempt  at  revolution  has  taken  place.  One  of 
the  earliest  measures  of  the  minister,  general 
Pinto,  was  to  summon  another  national  congress^ 
but,  like  all  the  former,  no  good  was  produced  by 
this  body ;  it  served  only  to  generate  firesh  animo- 
sities, and  to  widen  the  existing  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction. An  attempt  to  assassinate  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  by  others  of  that  body,  because 
of  their  known  connexion  with,  and  support  of,  the 
government,  led  to  a  general  ferment ;  and  a  propo- 
sition on  the  propriety  of  dissolving  itself  was  dis- 
cussed by  that  body,  as  was  also  another  proposi- 
tion for  placing  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
without  controul  in  the  hands  of  the  director.* 

*  Appendix  A. — Papers  respecting  the  revolutions  in  Chile  in 
the  months  of  July  and  Octoher^  1825. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

POLITICAL   HISTOBY   OF   CHILE. — QQYERNlfENT. 

Cnder  tHe  Spaniards.— t'rfhcipal  Puficddtoariidt.— PUblk  Bodies. 
««^Tribfdnflb.->^OGtie]*ai  aftd  local  Auilioiitie8.^udicial  ]m>- 
oeiae8.«^XJnd^  the  Spaniards  and  ^  Independants^— Supreme 
DirecWr.— -^Settale.-— ResBonaifailitF  of  Miniaters.'-^  Empehosi 
what. — Bribery  commoni —  Parties. — Army. — Militia.  —  Ad- 
ministradon  oF  Justice. — Local  Magistrates. — ^Venal. — Cor- 
)rupt.-^6ovefhor  ot  a  Pitmnte— his  Cliaiftcter.-«^PioBb4iffi66.«^ 
Lawsuits. 


GoVEliNMENT. — ^In  atteiht>ting  to  describe  tfa^ 
government  of  Chile  I  am  bound  to  ]prollounce  that 
there  never  has  existed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
doiintry  any  S3rstem  deserving  the  tiame  of  a  regular 
government.  •  There  has  always  existed  in  Chile  an 
aristocracy,  whose  interests  were  peculiar,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  their  feudal  tenure,  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  middle  class  in  society :  under  such  a  S3rstem 
no  collision  of  interests  ever  took  place.  The  govern- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  being  perfectly  despotic,  required 
but  little  from  the  aristocracy ;  the  desires  of  the  body 
of  the  people  being  very  limited,  and  their  character 
very  mild,  they  were  easily  directed  in  the  way  the 
government  wished.  No  desire  existed  of  disturbing 
this  harmony,  as  the  colonial  laws,  so  inimical  to  a 
free  trade,  threw  the  entire  monopoly  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  Spaniards ;  even  commerce  lost  its  influence, 
and  as  the  interests  of  these  persons,  though  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  were  co-equal  with  those  of  the  go- 
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vemors  or  public  agents  of  the  mother  country,  no 
jealoosiet  were  created  in  these  quarters.  These  mo« 
Bopolies  being  granted  under  the  royal  authority, 
and  as  the  existing  and  only  tolerated  religious 
system  inculcated  the  strictest  passive  obedience,  each 
dass  of  the  community  kept  their  aeparats  interests 
distinct ;  the  landholder  and  fktmer  were  quite  inde^ 
pendant  of  the  merchant ;  the  merchant  was  aga!n 
independant  of  the  placemen,  who  derived  their  ap^ 
pointments  from  the  king  himself ;  no  thought  of  in-* 
terferenoe  with  one  another  ever  arose  among  these 
several  branches  of  the  society.  The  whole  country 
was  originally  divided  and  granted  in  immense  ptm^ 
sessions  to  a  few  favoured  settlers  and  the  Clergy  | 
and  these  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  harsh  feudal 
services  they  exacted  from  the  labourers,  who  seemed 
«ver  unconscious  of  their  slavery,  exercised,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  a  perfect  tyranny  over  his  own  dis« 
trict.  Disputes  between  neighbouring  landholders 
were  referred  to  the  courts  of  reference,  and  high  tri- 
bunals in  the  capital.  As  these  landholders  were  few 
in  number,  and  those  few  connected  by  intermarriages 
with  one  another,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  which 
were  very  numerous,  depended  more  upon  fiEunily  prl« 
vil^pes,  or  the  influence  of  relatives,  than  upon  any 
solid  expectation  or  wish  for  the  exercise  of  a  digested 
sjTBtem,  or  any  definite  principles  of  justice:  with  such 
an  aristocracy  it  resulted  insensibly  that  individual 
interests  by  universal  consent  were  converted  into 
the  general  interest  of  the  class,  and  hence  proceeded 
the  system  which  universally  pervaded  South 
America. 
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There  was  an  established  form  of  government  in 
Chile,  but  there  never  were  any  settled  regulations 
which  defined  the  obligations  of  each  portion  of  so- 
ciety ;  those  which  were  attempted  were  always  su- 
perseded by  private  influence. 

In  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
dependance  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  rendered 
any  regulations  respecting  mutual  duties  mere  matter 
of  form ;  the  will  and  power  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  former. 

The  practical  distribution  of  the  executive  au- 
thority throughout  the  whole  community  was  purely 
military ;  the  president  was  captain  general,  deriving 
his  authority  immediately  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  liable  to  be  displaced  unless  active  in  sup- 
porting rigidly  the  power,  authority,  and  system  of 
the  king:  the  military  governors  of  strong  holds 
held  their  authorities  from  the  president ;  the  in- 
tendentes  of  jurisdictions  were  brigadier  generals, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  president.  The  go- 
vernors of  provinces  were,  in  all  their  actions,  sub- 
ject to  written  orders  from  the  intendentes,  and  thus 
the  executors  of  public  authority  were  so  few  that 
they  could  be  easily  controlled. 

The  subordinate  authorities  placed  more  imme- 
diately  over  the  people  were  the  jueces  de  partido, 
translated,  judges  of  divisions:  this  office  was,  in  fact, 
purely  military,  and  corresponding  to  the  rank  of 
corporal  of  militia:  the  male  population  of  the 
district  was  embodied  into  a  kind  of  military  com- 
munity, having  the  character  of  a  militia,  which 
name  it  actually  bore. 

This  judge,  ignorant  and  brutal  like  his  fellow 
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peasants,  exerrised  his  authority  over  them  with 
martial  severity ;  and,  as  his  time  wad  mostly  con- 
sumed in  his  duties,  for  which  he  received  no  pay, 
he  alwajrs  made  a  trade  of  his  authority,  which  was 
permitted  by  his  superior  officer :  this  judge  could 
not,  however,  turn  his  authority  to  account  without 
the  consent  of  the  landholder,  or  lord  of  the  vassal 
peasantry ;  he  was,  therefore,  always  submissive  and 
subservient  to  the  hacendado,  or  landowner,  who,  in 
fact,  was  the  silent  director  of  the  operations  of  the 
judge. 

The  governor  of  the  province  always  confirmed 
the  actions  of  the  juez,  however  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary, provided  they  did  not  miUtate  agamst  the  ha- 
cendado, whose  interests  were  always  protected.  Any 
peasant,  therefore,  who  appealed  to  the  provincial 
superior  against  any  act  of  the  juez,  always  received 
firom  the  latter  such  treatment  as  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  most  humble  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  superior. 

There  was  neither  law  nor  justice  for  the  poor : 
in  the  towns,  however,  there  was  a  somewhat  better 
system,  and  less  oppression. 

Of  law  indeed  there  was  plenty  for  the  rich,  and 
disposition  enough  to  recur  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  parties  knew  that  the  suit  would  be  ultimately 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  the  long- 
est purse,  or  the  most  influence  at  court. 

There  was  in  the  capital  a  court  of  first  trial, 
where  the  contending  parties  were  confronted  before 
the  intendent  of  the  jurisdiction.  This  was  also  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  governors 
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ffonMCs;  aad  firmn  Ae  vwdict  of  this  court  there 
aaollMr  qspeal  to  tibe  diamber  of  justiee^  where 
soHm  were  carried  on  hy  written  reprefientations, 
which  eoold  he  prolonged  by  litigants  to  an  indefi* 
Bite  eKlent»  bjr  the  discussion  of  matters  quite  irrele- 
vant !•  the  tofdcs  in  dispute :  tiie  rexation,  delays 
and  cost  of  these  suits  kept  many  persons  away  from 
Hurnh  and  their  decisions  were  always  the  resuH  of 
tiie  priTate  inftuanee  or  indireet  bribery  of  the  judge. 
Fiam  these  decisions  there  was  again  an  appeal  to 
the  court  of  audiencla,  a  court  composed  of  old  Spa- 
niards, who  generally  received  their  authorities  from 
the  king :  this  office  was  in  most  cases  purchased. 

In  every  branch  of  administration  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Spanish  system  was  that  no  cme 
officer  could  at  any  time  execute  his  duties  without 
being  diecked  by  two  or  three  persons  in  other  de- 
partments :  this  system,  intended  as  a  control  upon 
the  public  servants,  only  tended  to  defeat  its  object, 
since,  instead  of  being  checks  upon  one  another,  each 
for  himself  and  by  common  consent  turned  his  office 
ta  tibe  best  possible  account,  and  thus  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  fraud  was  established :  this  was  general 
tiut>ughout  the  departments;  so  that  all  pursued  their 
course  without  fear  of  detection,  as  each  thus  obtained 
his  indemnity  as  he  proceeded,  and  was  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  his  actions.  In  this  manner  frauds 
in  the  distribution  of  justice  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  finance  were  carried  on  through  every  rami- 
fieatiioii;  the  arrangements  of  the  public  accounts 
were  so  complicated,  under  the  appearance  of  simpli- 
city and  detail,  that  attempts  at  detection  generally 
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faikd :  diit  was  so  iiotoricms  at  kome  that  ordem 
were  sent  from  Spain  to  maaage  their  books  of  ao* 
aounta  by  double  entry,  and  formula  were  sent  out 
la  instruct  them  in  these  matters.  No  chan^,  how*i 
OYW,  was  adopted ;  it  was  said  thai  bookJceepiiig 
by  double  entry  could  not  be  understood  in  South 
America;  and,  as  all- the  persons  employed  had  ttt 
interest  in  the  dd  system,  all  innoTatlon  waa  an  wii 
not  to  be  introduced,  and  none  was  permitted.  A 
pretence  of  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  court 
of  Spain  was  made,  but  the  accounts  ¥fere  so  pur* 
posely  confused,  that  an  order  was  issued  to  return 
to  the  dd  system,  under  which  affairs  continue  to  be 
managed  to  the  present  day. 

The  royal  court  of  audiencla  consii^ted  of  the  cap- 
tain-general as  president,  four  vidores,  two  fiseals,  one 
for  dvil  affairs,  the  oiheat  fbr  protecting  the  Indians* 
an  alguazail,  mayor,  secretaries,  and  reporien.  Qr» 
dinary  causes  were  heard  by  the  camera  de  justido^ 
which  consisted  of  two  of  the  vidores,  and  the  fiscal 
acting  as  attomey-general :  before  these  mattent 
were  discussed  by  advocates,  but  the  litigants  them* 
selves  were  never  examined,  the  processes  consirting 
<mly  of  written  declarations  made  by  one  party,  and 
alternately  referred  to  the  other  fbr  reply :  ikm  a 
suit  could  be  maintained  ad  infinitum.  The  general 
business  of  the  court  therefore  consisted  of  perusmg 
and  referring  those  documents  by  one  of  the  secr^ 
taries  called  the  relator,  and  it  was  Only  at  the  period 
of  decision  that  the  advocates  were  heard  in  prQS»» 
cution  or  defence ;  the  dedsion  of  the  sitting  judges 
was  not  given  at  the  time,  but  afber  long  delay :  the 
causes  referred  to  them  were  only  appeais  from  the 
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tribunals  of  intendencia,  or  cabildo ;  and  if  tl^  de- 
feated party  was  dissatisfied,  his  suit  could  be 
brought  before  the  whole  audienda,  wherein  the  pre* 
sident  of  Chile  presided.  This  hearing  consisted  of 
several  numerous  short  distant  sittings,  wherein  the 
relator  read  one  day  after  another  the  long  verbose 
representations,  the  merits  of  which  were  afterwards 
again  discussed  by  the  advocates  before  the  audiencia, 
which  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  the  justice  of 
the  suit,  but  from  its  decision  there  was  no  appeal, 
except  in  cases  involving  the  payment  of  very  large 
sums  of  money,  where  the  documents  were  transmitr 
ted  to  Spain,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
where  the  suit  underwent  a  similar  process. 

Where  no  written  laws  exist  accessible  to  an  in- 
jured  person — ^where  the  forms  of  the  court  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding  of  the  case  by 
the  judges — ^where  the  real  merits  of  the  suit  are 
hidden  amidst  heaps  of  extraneous  matter,  from 
which  they  are  never  separated ;  and  where  the  tri- 
bunals do  not  admit  of  confronting  witnesses,  and 
proving  the  truth  of  allegations  by  viva  voce  exami- 
nations, it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  courts 
of  justice  resolve  themselves  into  mere  engines  of 
dishonesty,  intrigue,  vexatious  delay,  and  ruinous 
expense.  Indeed  justice  ceased  to  be  dreamed  of  in 
suits  of  laws,  when  each  litigant  depended  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue  on  family  connexions,  or  the  influence 
which  a  friend  could  use  with  the  judges  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  or  at  a  gambling  match :  such,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  practice. 

The  restrictive  sjrstem  of  the  mother  country. 
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made  it  felony  for  any  foreigner,  on  any  pre- 
tence wliatever,  to  land  upon  the  shores  of  Chile, 
and  also  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  every 
foreign  vessel  from  coming  within  her  jurisdiction 
upon  the  South  Sea,  was  rigorously  adhered  to,  and 
to  this  may  mainly  he  attributed  the  power  which 
Old  Spain  so  long  exercised  throughout  America. 

The  change  of  policy  introduced  all  over  the  con* 
tinent,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
facilitating  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, has  broken  the  charm  which  had  hitherto 
wholly  impeded  its  progress  towards  civilization :  a 
change  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  free  principles,  not  in  words,  as 
alone  has  been  hitherto  effected,  but  in  practice. 
When  I  state  that  no  change  has  taken  place  of  any 
practical  importance  towards  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  security  of  property,  I  am  stating  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  denial :  the  president  and  captain 
general  have  been  change^  for  a  supreme  director  and 
captain  general ;  the  royal  audiencia  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  senate  or  junta  of  privileged  indivi- 
duals ;  the  outer  forms  of  the  courts  of  laws  have 
received  some  alteration ;  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  functions  of  the  operative  parts  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  detail  of  management  in  every 
department  is  precisely  the  same,  without  having 
undergone  the  least  variation :  we  hear  of  a  sove- 
reign congress,  of  elective  assemblies,  of  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  power,  and  xesponsibility  of  all 
public  servants;  but  there  is  no  change  except  in  the 
exterior,  without  any  the  least  internal  alteration. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  any  beneficial 
changes  could  be  effected  in  the  existing  state  of  ig- 
norance of  the  Chilenos,  not  only  of  the  poor  and 
rising  middling  classes,  but  of  the  higher  classes 
also:  the  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  superstitiim 
among  the  first  persons  in  the  country  exceeds  all 
possible  belief:  the  consummation  nrast  be  the  work 
of  more  than  one  generation ;  the  least  advance  must 
be  preceded  by  general  instruction  of  all  classes, 
which  from  the  fanatieiotn  and  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood has  hitherto  been  cffiBctuaUy  resisted. 

Hie  police  r^ulations  of  Santiago  have  lately  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  intendente,  so  that 
the  powers  of  the  cabildo  have  by  d^prees  become 
almost  annihilated.  The  dty  is  divided  into  wards, 
tadi  consisting  of  four  quadras  or  quartiles,  com- 
mitted to  the  superintendance  of  a  kind  of  head  con- 
stable, called  the  alcalde  de  barrio,  having  under  him 
four  tenientes,  or  acting  constables,  one  to  each 
quadra :  their  duties  are  to  quell  broils,  apprehend 
offenders,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  intendente 
gobemador.  There  is  besides  a  iset  of  watchmen 
and  patroles  to  protect  the  streets,  who  are  under 
the  regulation  of  the  police,  whidi  is  also  charged 
with  the  cleansing  of  the  streets :  this  part  of  its 
duty,  however,  is  generally  forgotten  for  two  years 
together. 

The  intendente  gobemador  is  the  chief  municipal 
officer,  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the  town ; 
his  court  is  called  the  intendenda,  and  sits  daily 
from  11  to  2  in  the  mcnning,  and  from  7  to  10  in 
the  evening.  This  is  the  court  of  first  instance  in  all 
disputes  and  civil  cases ;  the  duty  of  the  ilitendente 
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is  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters  by  bringing 
the  parties  together,  arguing  the  matter  over,  and 
oompromising  it,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  by  deciding  by 
a  written  verdict  upon  the  margin  of  the  representa^ 
tifma  submitted  to  him :  he  acts  in  all  ctses  with  the 
assistance  of  a  legal  adviser,  called  the  asesor,  a  man 
who  is  expected  to  possess  extensive  l^al  Imowledge. 
The  oflBce  ci  intendente  gobemador  is  the  same  as 
that  known  by  the  name  of  corridor  under  the 
Spanish  domination ;  the  authority  and  prerogative 
being  esse&tially  the  same.  The  decisions  of  the 
intendente  are  open  to  appeal,  in  matters  of  police 
and  justice,  to  the  chamber  of  justice ;  in  finance  to 
die  junta  de  hacienda,  or  council  of  state ;  in  affairs 
of  state  to  the  supreme  director. 

There  is  another  court  of  first  instance  for  dis- 
putes in  commercial  matters  called  the  consulado, 
which  is  composed  of  a  president  called  the  prior,  and 
two  other  members  called  consules,  all  chosen  annu- 
aUy  from  among  the  native  merchants  or  shopkeepers : 
they  are  assisted  also  by  an  asesor :  appeals  are  made 
from  the  decision  of  this  court  to  the  chamber  of 
justice,  or  to  the  junta  de  hacienda. 

The  superior  court  of  justice  is  re-modelled  at 
every  revolution,  but  its  changes  consist  of  no  more 
than  mere  alterations  of  its  titles,  being  sometimes 
called  chamber  of  justice,  at  others^  chamber  of  ap- 
peals :  its  functions  are  constantly  the  same,  its  du- 
ties, the  forms  by  which  its  proceedings  are  govern- 
ed, as  well  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  decisions, 
are  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  Spaniards.  By 
shifting  the  members  it  resolves  itself  into  several 
courts,  for  instance,  the  camara  de  justicia  is  com- 
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posed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  form  a  quo^ 
rmn :  they  are  assisted  by  two  fiscals,  or  attorney 
generals,  all  appointed  by  the  supreme  director.  One 
fiscal  is  for  civil,  the  other  for  criminal  cases ;  they 
have  under  them  a  deputy  or  acting  fiscal,  vdth  their 
several  escubanos,  procuradores,  and  relatores. 
.  There  is  sometimes  a  junta  de  hacienda,  sometimes 
a  council  of  state,  to  whom  are  referred  appeals  in 
matters  of  finance  or  state :  it  is  composed  of  the 
three  members  of  state,  the  intendente,  president  jof 
the  senate,  and  chamber  of  justice :  its  functions  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  audiencia  in  similar  cases. 

Such  have  been  the  variable  conditions  of  the  seve- 
ral officers  of  state  under  the  patriot  governments, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  extent  of 
their  powers.  The  checks  on  the  will  of  the  supreme 
director,  ostensibly  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
have,  according  to  the  Spanish  practice,  been  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
supreme  director  occupies,  in  fact,  the  situation  and 
power  of  the  viceroy,  only,  instead  of  being  amenable 
to  the  wishes  and  favors  of  a  king,  he  has  to  sue* 
cumb  to  the  disposition  of  a  senate  or  junta,  repre- 
senting the  aristocracy.  He  presides  over  every 
department ;  every  act,  whether  of  his  several  secre- 
taries of  states,  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  of  justice, 
or  of  police,  must  await  his  sign  manual ;  but  such 
is  his  subjection  to  the  aristocracy,  that  on  no  occa- 
sion can  he  act  against  their  will.  He  is  captain- 
general  of  the  army  and  militia,  appoints  his  own 
ministers,  governors  of  provinces,  and  intendentes 
of  jurisdictions,  but  his  power  is,  as  has  been  seen. 
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considerably  circumscribed.  He  is  obliged  to  give  au- 
dience on  certain  fixed  days  to  all  applicants  in  the 
hall  of  government^  and  to  hold  a  levee  every  eve- 
ning to  those  who  chuse  to  visit  him  in  familiar. 
His  house  is  guarded  like  that  of  a  king ;  and  when 
he  rides  out,  it  is  always  with  a  body  guard,  g^Y^Y 
dothed.  The  salary  of  the  supreme  director  is  ten 
thousand  dollars,  or  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  and  with  this  he  has  to  support  the  attri- 
butes of  royalty.  To  an  ordinary  person  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  this  small  income  could  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  state,  and  bring  up  his  family 
with  decency ;  and  the  inference  is  therefore  inevi- 
table, that  he  must  have  other  means  of  obtaining 
resources  by  participating  in  the  disposal  of  his  pa- 
tronage. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  undue  influence  and 
maintaining  his  dignity,  he  is  forbidden,  by  express 
order,  from  visiting  the  house  of  any  individual. 
Thus  general  O^Higgins  could  never  visit  Lord  Coch- 
rane while  in  Santiago,  though  his  noble  and  distin- 
guished rank,  his  important  and  brilliant  services, 
and  his  high  attainments,  might  have  exempted  him 
in  this  case,  if  it  could  in  any,  from  so  absurd  a 
restriction. 

The  senate  was  a  body  of  great  importance  under 
the  administration  of  general  O'Higgins.  This  body, 
the  tools  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  assumed  pow- 
ers to  itself  which  took  away  all  influence  from 
the  executive  government,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  any  projected  good  against  the  interests  of 
so  venal  a  body :  and  as  the  same  faction  has  subse- 
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quently  endeavoured  to  reestablish  this  junta  under 
the  name  of  a  council  of  state ;  and  as  it  perhaps  will 
again  soon  appear  under  some  other  title,  I  will  de* 
scribe  the  powers  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
stitution in  1818.  It  was  composed  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  was  the  person  appointed  to  exercise 
the  function  of  the  bishop,  who  was  in  exile.  There 
could  be  no  vacancy  in  this  body,  as  suplentes,  or 
sub^delegates,  were  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  member  who  might  die  or  be  sent  away  on  a 
national  mission :  the  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
have  been  exercised  only  for  a  short  period,  during 
the  immediate  struggle  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  country ;  but  this  was  construed  by  them  af* 
terwards  into  an  interpretation  of  a  permanent  and 
hereditary  right. 

This  body  held  the  title  of  "  Most  Excellent,**  the 
highest  that  could  be  given.  The  persons  of  the 
members  were  inviolate,  they  could  hold  their  sit* 
tings  whenever  they  pleased,  and  any  complaint 
against  the  misuse  of  their  authority  was  to  be 
examined  by  a  commission  appointed  by  them- 
selves :  they  each  enjoyed  a  salary  of  2000  dollars 
per  annum.  The  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
cause  a  strict  observance  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
see  to  its  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  di- 
rector, who  was  responsible  to  them  for  non-compli- 
ance. The  supreme  director  was  only  nominally  the 
head  of  the  executive,  could  undertake  no  afTair  of 
importance  without  the  acuerdo,  or  consent  of  the 
senate — he  was  in  fact  their  mouth-piece :  no  taxes 
could  be  levied ;  neither  war  nor  peace  could  be  de- 
clared ;  no  troops  raised  nor  disbanded,  nor  any  ar- 
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mament  sent  to  any  place ;  no  public  work  could  be 
undertaken ;  no  minister  or  diplomatic  agent  sent  to 
my  power ;  no  new  employment  created,  unless  by 
the  consent  of  this  body.  They  had  the  powor  of 
limitiog  or  amending  the  constitution  as  they  pleased, 
could  annul  old  laws  and  make  new  ones,  could  in- 
stitute what  reforms  they  pleased  in  any  department 
<»r  office  of  the  government  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  rested  with  them  to  call  the  national  congresid 
whenever  they  chose :  this  was  however  continually 
deferred  notwithstanding  it  was  repeatedly  called  for 
and  as  repeatedly  promised ;  they  were  averse  from 
its  being  assembled,  as  it  would  diminish  their 
own  power.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  vested  in  the  senate.  The  power  of  the  su- 
pr^ne  director  existed  only  as  a  shadow,  and  he  of- 
ficiated as  the  puppet  of  the  senate.  The  senate 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  oligarchical  bodies 
ever  known  in  any  country  which  pretended  to 
establish  an  elective  and  responsible  goviemment. 
The  motive  of  general  O'Higgins  for  consenting  to 
transfer  this  extraordinary  power  to  the  senate  was 
well  intentioned:  he  was  aware  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  country  all  attempts  at  establishing  an 
elective  form  of  government  would  not  only  be  use- 
less, but  would  tend  to  keep  alive  party  spirit,  and 
throw  all  the  affairs  of  the  state  into  confusion.  His 
purpose  was  to  extinguish  as  much  as  possible  this 
pernicious  party  spirit :  he  was  conscious  that  how- 
ever well  intentioned  he  might  be,  he  could  not  avoid 
the  suspicions  or  stifle  the  jealousies  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, if  he  maintained  the  sovereign  authority  in  his 
own  hands;  he  therefore  conceived  the  notion  of 
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dividing  his  sovereignty  with  five  of  those  who  had 
tiie  confidence  of  .the  aristocracy,  but  in  this  he  dis- 
played too  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  Chileno  character.  The  result  was 
that  this  body  managed  their  trust  vdth  treachery, 
and  formed  a  league  with  the  ministers  of  state,  so 
that  at  all  points  general  (^Higgins  was  circum- 
vented and  betrayed  in  every  attempt  to  accomplish 
his  views  for  the  amelioration  and  advancement  of 
his  country.  He  did  much  however  in  preventing 
and  modifying  many  obnoxious  and  injurious  mea- 
sures, but  he  was  unable  to  vdthstand  the  power 
which  such  a  combination  possessed. 

It  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  ministers 
as  well  as  the  senate  should  possess  great  power  and 
influence.  Thev  are  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
which,  being  a  small  body,  are  easily  managed  for  a 
time  by  the  distribution  of  favors,  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  property,  and  the  equalization  of  power 
according  to  their  respective  influence.  The  various 
programmes  pompously  stiled  constitutions,  repre- 
sent these  ministers  as  responsible  for  their  actions, 
but  this,  like  all  their  displays  of  liberality,  are 
mere  words  never  intended  to  be  applied  in  prac- 
tice. 

Business  in  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  executive 
departments  is  managed  with  much  dilatoriness ; 
every  application  is  conducted  by  representations  to 
the  ministers,  written  upon  stamped  paper,  which 
receive  his  dictum  upon  the  margin  ;  but,  to  ensure 
promptitude  and  the  success  of  his  decree,  it  is  ne- 
cessary previously  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
minister,  at  which  the  applicant  may  state  his  case. 
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badced  by  the  prayer  of  some  friend  who  has  influence: 
without  this,  there  is  little  chance  of  success.  Even  in 
cases  where  I  had  the  personal  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  the  supreme  director,  I  have  been  tired 
of  appljdng  for  aii  interview  with  the  minister,  and 
have  abandoned  my  pursuit  rather  than  attend  day 
after  day  for  weeks  together  for  this  purpose.  In 
cases  of  importance  the  ministers  were  summoned 
by  order  of  the  director,  but  on  trivial  affairs,  in 
which  I  did  not  chuse  to  trouble  general  O'Higgins, 
it  has  happened  frequently  that  I  experienced  these 
delays.  But  scores  of  others,  who  possessed  less 
influence  than  I  did,  have  attended  in  the  capital  for 
months  together  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  just  claims, 
or  to  obtain  the  protection  they  expected  in  support 
of  their  rights,  without  having  been  in  any  way  at- 
tended to. 

In  cases  even  where  the  decree  of  the  government 
has  been  given,  it  has  been  frequently  of  little  avail 
when  it  has  been  contrary  to  the  interests  of  influ- 
encial  individuals,  who,  by  their  connexion  with  the 
underUngs  in  office,  can  oppose  such  quibbling  impe- 
diments  and  such  vexatious  delays  against  its  being 
carried  into  effect  as  cannot  fail  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  most  individuals :  in  few  cases  indeed^ 
whether  in  matters  of  great  importance  or  of  little 
consequence,  success  cannot  be  secured  without  an 
empeno,  a  word  of  the  most  important  signification 
all  over  South  America,  but  especially  in  Chile,  and 
difficult  to  render  into  the  English  language ;  a  word 
meaning  a  favor  obtainable  by  influence  such  as  I 
have  above  described  to  be  essential  to  success. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  evident  that  the  con« 
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duct  of  persons  in  office,  and  of  all  local  authoritiea, 
is  capricious,  cruel,  and  unjust. 

Having  spoken  as  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  empenos,  it  remains  to  say  son^ething  of  than  more 
in  detaiL  So  prevalent  have  they  become,  that  not 
only  are  they  requisite  to  get  through  a  matter  of 
importance  in  any  of  the  public  offices  or  adminis- 
trative tribunals,  but  ordinary  affiEurs  of  business  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  such*  influence.  Em- 
penos are  of  two  kinds — ^in  the  one  case,  where  the 
favor  results  from  patronage  or  attention  shown  to 
the  bestower ;  or  in  the  other,  where  it  flows  from 
bribery.  This  applies  no  less  to  the  justiciary  than 
to  the  executive  authorities ;  justice  is  the  last  con- 
sideration among  persons  in  authority,  though  in  all 
cases  the  greatest  parade  and  talk  is  made  respecting 
it :  it  cannot  be  otherwise  where  corruption  reigns 
in  every  shape,  where  moral  principles  of  action  are 
but  little  known,  and  never  practised. 

It  must  not  be  imderstood  that  in  all  cases,  espe- 
cially among  the  heads  of  office,  actual  money  bribes 
are  given,  but  I  have  known  the  ministers  of  state 
receive  from  British  merchants  a  valuable  watch- 
chain  and  seals,  a  superb  gold  snuff'-box ;  or  I  have 
known  them  make  a  pretended  purchase  of  a  piano 
forte  valued  at  1,200  dollars  for  250,  and  even  that 
sum  has  remained  unpaid.  Among  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  state  I  have  seen  acts  of  direct  bribery ;  in 
cases  of  money  bribes  it  is  not  unusual  to  send  a  tray 
of  fruit  covered  with,  a  white  napkin,  in  the  oomer 
of  which  a  number  of  gold  doubloons  are  tied  up. 
In  another  place  I  have  recounted  the  extensive  bri- 
bcory  which  took  place  iu  the   prize  cases  for  the 
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rdeese  of  detained  Spanish  cargoes  Under  cover  of 
the  British  flag.  In  my  own  case,  when  I  was 
poshed  to  a  law  suit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  title 
deed  to  some  land  on  which  I  built  my  establishment 
in  Chile,  I  was  urged  to  bribe  the  judges,  but  I  re- 
fused to  do  so,  law  and  justice  being  both  on  my  side. 
As  I  did  not  bribe  the  judges,  every  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  by  them.  At  length,  urged  bjr 
order  of  the  government,  they  gave  their  sentence 
in  my  favor,  but  added  an  atrocious  and  illegal  re» 
serve,  in  order  to  keep  me  in  interminable  litigation. 
I  was  told  it  was  of  no  use  resisting,  as  a  perscm 
high  in  office  had  opposed  my  claim,  and  I  had  it 
intimated  to  me  that  all  opposition  would  cease  on 
paying  him  6,000  dollars.  I  spumed  at  it,  and  again 
applied  to  the  supreme  government,  when  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  take  off  the  reserve,  and  grant  me 
the  full  right  of  title  ;  but  such  were  the  impediments 
still  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  very  simple  process  in 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  after  nearly  three  gears' 
farther  delay  I  never  obtained  such  a  title  as  would 
enable  me  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  let  it,  or  to  sell 
the  buildings  I  had  erected  at  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  money. 

There  does  not  exist  any  real  patriotism  among 
the  Chilenos,  nor  are  they  capable  of  entertainiiig 
any  feeling  of  disinterestedness  towards  their  fellow 
beings.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a 
kind  of  wild  sensation  pervaded  some  of  the  leading 
personages  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  to  sub* 
stitute  for  it  the  present  order  of  affairs,  which  vir- 
tually is  the  same  as  the  former  under  another  name : 
all  acts,  all  new  establishments,  differ  only  in  title. 
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There  is  hardly  one  citizen  who  would  not  sacrifice  his 
country  for  money,  or  for  hopes  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
disement ;  even  its  independance  would  have  been 
bartered  away  or  sold  for  money  long  ago,  but  for 
the  existing  jealousies  among  them,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  greater  facilities  for  plunder,  and  a  less 
degree  of  responsibility,  exist  imder  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  stands  recorded  that  the  na- 
tional embassador  of  Chile,  acting  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity,  actuaUy  concluded  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of 
his  coimtry  to  a  Bourbon  prince,  and  this,  too,  after 
its  independence  had  been  secured  by  the  battle  of 
Maypo,  and  long  subsequent  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemy  from  Chile. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  national  character 
can  conceive  the  total  disr^ard  of  honour  and  ho- 
nesty which  pervades  the  Chilenos  in  political  mat- 
ters :  suffer  them  only  to  pursue  their  petty  trading 
occupations,  and  party  men  may  fight  and  intrigue 
for  power  and  influence,  may  make  laws,  and  levy 
duties,  may  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense, 
and  ruin  the  resources  of  the  country  without  their 
taking  the  trouble  to  notice  it ;  much  less  is  even  a 
public  murmur  heard,  or  an  inquiry  called  for. 
Whenever  conspiracies  or  revolutions  take  place,  they 
are  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  exciting 
as  little  sensation  or  reflection  in  the  body  of  the 
people  as  if  the  event  had  occurred  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  apathy  in  the  public,  or  rather  the 
non-existence  of  any  notions  of  government,  or  of 
being  governed  as  they  should  be,  renders  any  plan 
of  a  republican,  or  free  government,  both  absurd  and 
impracticable  in  Chile.     The  only  persons  who  take 
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any  interest  in  the  government  are  about  120  fami- 
lies in  the  capital^  and  eighty  families  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ministers  are  either  the 
members  or  the  tools  of  these  families  ;  the  officers 
of  the  army  are  branches  of  these  families,  every 
office  of  emolument  is  in  their  hands ;  and  what 
with  intermarriages,  and  other  ties  of  affinity,  the 
real  power  and  influence  is  comprised  within  the 
reach  and  command  of  less  than  twenty  persons. 
These  ties  are  so  bounded  by  interest,  so  cemented  by 
long  existing  habits  and  prejudices,  and  so  upheld 
by  old  forms  and  established  regulations,  that  no 
hope  can  rationally  be  entertained  of  altering  the 
system,  till  the  great  body  of  the  people  become  en- 
lightened, and  can  think  for  themselves  :  there  exists 
almost  as  little  hope  of  their  advancement  in  these 
respects  at  the  present  time  as  might  have  been  ex« 
pected  under  the  Spaniards. 

The  dread  lest  knowledge  should  extend  among 
the  people  operates  strongly  with  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies and  the  clergy ;  all  sort^  of  engines  are  set  to 
work  to  exclude  foreigners  with  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Spaniards.  The  class  of  persons 
named  pelucones  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  and 
extended  throughout  Chile.  The  liberales  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  those  few  exist  only  among  such 
young  men  as  have  visited  Mendosa  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  there  imbibed  those  principles 
which  threw  the  pelucones  into  the  back  ground, 
and  set  in  motion  the  work  of  amelioration 
which  cannot  fail  to  progress  gradually,  how- 
ever slowly,  in  those  more  fortunate  coimtries. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  prejudices  against  fo« 
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m  Chile,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
made  it  impossible  to  exdnde  them,  since 
Ae  duef  resources  and  revenue  of  the  state,  as 
i^eU  as  the  trade  and  income  of  the  aristocratical 
conmunity  itself,  must  greatly  depend  on  the  foreign 
tnde,  which  has  become  necessary  to  its  support. 

I  have  already  shown  enough  of  the  constitution 
af  the  government  of  Chile  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
wholly  military  in  its  nature:  so  much  is  military 
mik  Yalued,  that  all  oflScers  of  the  state  possess  it, 
and  daim  precedence  according  to  their  grade.  The 
supreme  director,  or  those  who  have  passed  this 
^^Bce^  are  the  only  persons  who  hold  the  rank  of 
captain  general.  Lord  C!ochrane,  as  admiral  of  the 
a^piaditm,  and  vice  admiral  of  Chile,  and  general 
San  Martin,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
both  held  the  rank  of  major  general.  They  have 
generals,  brigadier  generals,  major  generals,  and 
field  marshals,  (mariscal  de  campo)  a  rank  differing 
firom  ours  of  that  name,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  inter* 
'  mediate  grade  between  a  colonel  and  brigadier  ge- 
neral. Civil  officers  generally  bear  military  rank 
firom  captain  upwards. 

'  At  the  present  time,  when  Chile  has  established 
her  independance,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  an 
armed  force  is  great  beyond  reason  :  the  estimated 
expenses  of  the  army  for  the  year  1824,  as  published 
hf  the  minister  of  finance,  amount  to  the  egregious 
sum  of  1,238,3SS  dollars,  which,  according  to  the 
fiMmdal  statement  of  the  national  ways  and  means, 
estceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try. This  great  expense  was  never  incurred  in  the  time 
rf  general  (yHiggins,  ncwr  was  the  army  then  so  lai^ 
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88  at  present.    No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this,  be- 
cause Chile  possesses  sudi  admirably  inaccessiUe 
boundaries,  which  secure  her  from  aggressions  on  afi 
sides,  excepting  from  the  Indians,  against  whom  a 
small  force  is  sufficient,  and  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
tiy  is  more  than  enough  to  secure  the  nation,  both 
from  the  inconveniences  of  unexpected  inrasion,  or 
from  internal  disturbances.     No  motive,  therefore, 
can  exist  for  the  retention  of  a  strong  military  force, 
bat  to  support  the  faction  in  power  against  other 
opposing  parties.     The  present  director,    general 
Ramon  Freyre,  is  maintained  chiefly  l^  the  penquisto 
influence,  the  people  interested  for  the  southern  prt>- 
vinces,  who  look  forward  with  certain  anticipation 
of  removing  the  seat  of  influence  and  government 
nearer  to  their  own  possessions :  to  this  the  estate 
holders  of  the  middle  provinces  will  never  accede,  as 
the  present  capital  is  the  centre  of  their  riches  and 
influence.     The  penquistos  are  unquestionably  men 
of  greater  talent  then  their  opponents ;  for,  if  we 
look  round  to  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  revolution  and  have  attained  power  and 
place,   we  find  almost    all    are    penquistos    from 
CHiggins  and  Freyre  downwards,  in  military,  civil, 
and  legislative  situations.     A  strong  jealousy  exists 
among  the  three  several  jurisdictions  of  Coquimbo, 
Santiago,  and   Concepcion :  the  former  has  every 
disposition  to  separate  itself:  it  is  conceived  that 
the  government  takes  from  them  the  duties  on  the 
produce  of  their  mines,  and  lessens  their  importftoce 
below  what  they  are  entitled  to  claim ;  a  talk  of  se- 
paration, and  the  loudest  dissatisfaction  have  become 
very  general. 
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The  penquistos  feel  in  no  small  degree  the  rained 
condition  of  their  provinces,  and  the  insecurity  of 
their  possessions,  which  would  claim  first  rate  pro^- 
tection  were  the  seat  of  government  in  Concepcion. 
They  are  conscious  of  their  individual  superiority 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  internal  resources,  and  are 
jealous  of  being  ruled  over  by  persons  whom  they 
despise :  had  it  not  been  that  so  many  penquistos 
remained  in  power,  the  jurisdiction  of  Concepcion 
would  long  before  this  have  attempted  to  separate 
itself  and  establish   an  independant   government; 
this  is  yet  likely  to  happen,  for  there  exists  an  insati- 
ate jealousy,  a  wish  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  each  other.     There  is  not  in  the 
whole  country  a  single  individual  whom  they  can 
trust,  or  to  whom  they  can  look  up   with   confi- 
dence as  a  political  leader ;   the  fear  of  producing 
worse  consequences  by  a  change  has   alone  kept 
down  popular  ebullition:   this  feeling    is  g^eral 
among  the  aristocratical  circles ;  as  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  they  care  very  little  whether  they  be 
ruled  by  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  by  a  rogue  or  a  fool. 
This  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  has  sanc- 
tioned the  ministers  of  general  Freyre  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  useless  and  so  burthensome  a  military 
expenditure. 

The  militia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  civil, 
or  rather  the  military  government  of  the  provincial 
districts.  In  every  province  there  is  a  central  town, 
and.  very  seldom  more  than  one,  which  is  governed 
by  an  officer  who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army :  the  civil  government  of  the  town  itself  is  ma- 
naged by  a  cabildo,  or  body  of  individuals  always 
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at  the  command  of  the  governor;  dvil  cases  are 
settled  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  asesor, 
or  l^;al  adviser,  who  expounds  to  him  the  law.  In 
very  trifling  matters  the  parties  are  called  before 
him,  and  the  dispute  is  settled  on  the  spot ;  others 
of  greater  importance  are  conducted  by  written  de^ 
darations,  as  I  have  described  more  minutely  in 
treating  of  the  court  of  intendenda,  this  bdng  in- 
deed a  similar  tribunal :  his  dedsions  are  final,  un- 
less the  aggrieved  party  choose  to  undergo  the 
trouble,  vexation,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  in  main- 
taining a  suit  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal  of  first 
instance  in  the  metropolis,  whether  it  be  the  inten- 
denda, consulado,  or  ecclesiastical  court,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  subsequently  to  the 
higher  tribunals.  I  have  known  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  robbed  of  his  paternal  estate  by  his  more 
powerful  neighbour,  and  has  lost  his  cattle,  and 
every  thing  else  he  possessed  in  defending  his  right  in 
Santiago,  and  finally  has  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
unstocked  and  depreciated  land  to  keep  his  family 
from  starving: — a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
spedes  of  injustice,  so  very  common  all  over  the 
country,  occurred  within  three  leagues  of  my  resi- 
dence. 

The  cabildo  looks  to  the  minor  administration 
of  the  town,  superintends  the  police,  the  irrigations, 
the  public  feasts,  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  all 
matters  of  general  ccmvenienoe :  its  functions  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  itself.  The 
governor  alone  rules  the  whole  province,  by  means 
of  the  militia,  the  colonel  and  superior  officers  of 
which  generally  reside  in  the  town.      The  province 
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18  divided  iato  as  maaj  purtidos  as  time  are  iai^ 
hacieodai,  or  estates,  npon  eadi  of  niudi  m  cortain 
mimber  of  tenants  are  compelled  to  tana  tbe  mi- 
litia: these  persons  are  placed  midcr  die  control 
of  one  of  the  milirianos,  diosen  by  tiie  governor  at 
his  pleasore,  whd  perfinrms  die  dooUe  office  of  te- 
idente  (Ueotenant)  of  militia,  and  jnea  del  paitido, 
or  constable  of  the  district  The  duty  of  this  man 
is  to  sommon  together  his  soldiers,  whenever  or^ 
dered  to  do  so,  and  direct  them  in  the  performance 
of  his  instmctions ;  every  man  must  find  his  own 
iKMTse,  and  do  whatever  serfdce  tl^  teniente  com-* 
mands  without  the  least  pay  or  gratification, 
not  even  that  of  his  food  when  .on  service.  Hie 
duties  of  the  juez  is  to  convey  prisoners,  either 
civil  ^r  military,  who  are  delivered  to  him  by  the 
juez  df  the  adjoining  partido,  and  he  has  to  pass 
ihem  on  to  the  juez  of  the  succeeding  district,  and 
in  this  way  prisoners  are  ccmveyed  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  The  juez  has  to  manage  all  acts  of 
leva,  or  iminressment,  and  to  send  the  conscripts  to 
the  {NTovincial  town :  he  has  to  press  horses  finom 
fanners  and  peasants  £or  these  purposes,  as  well  as 
all  the  horses,  mules,  and  supplies,  whidi  any  mill* 
tary  or  civil  officer  may  take  from  any  traveller. 
His  duty  is  to  apprehend  all  criminal  persons  in  his 
district,  to  suppress  riots,  to  arrest  and  punish 
offenders,  to  r^ulate  races,  cock-fights,  and  all  pub* 
lie  amusements.  These  ignorant  people  in  office  ass 
armed  with  a  dang^ous  authority,  inasmuch  as  their 
support  depends  upon  their  extortions  from  the  poor 
peasantry.  The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  tbe  diseharge  of  their  duties,  for  which  they  recerpe 
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BBt  one  real  in  sliape  of  pay  or  remuneration :  they 
lurve^  tiierefcnre,  no  other  means  of  maintaining 
diemselyes  than  l^  acts  of  robbery  and  extortion 
mpon  the  eommunity.  Tlie  {Hroprietors  of  had* 
endos,  in  order  to  raider  the  juez .  respectful 
and  obecquious  to  them,  generally  give  him  the 
privilege  of  keeping  a  bod^;on  (retail  shop)  upon 
their  estates :  by  tUs  he  oontriTss  partly  to  maia-^ 
tain  his  funily,  bat  he  expects  that  all  the  people 
will  spend  their  liBest^ays  and  holidays  at  his  pul- 
peria,  in  preference  to  any  other ;  to  those  who  do 
not,  he  has  the  means  in  his  power  of  offmng 
nmch  annoyapoe^  and  of  punishing  them  in  a  thou^ 
sand  ways.  Other  privil^^es  are  conceded  to  him 
by  virtue  of  his  office:  no  races  can  take  place 
among  the  peasantry  but  by  his  permissioii,  for 
which  he  exacts  a  certain  sura,  and  a  certain  shone 
in  all  bets  which  are  liud;  no  cock-fighting  can 
take  place  but  in  his  own  pulperia ;  the  great  feasts 
of  CSuristmas  and  Eastw  are  celdbrated  at  his  house» 
«nd  on  these  occasions  he  sells  considerable  quaoibU 
ties  of  wines,  spirits,  and  eataUes.  One  of  his  most 
dangerous  privileges  is  that  of  arresting  whomso- 
ever he  pleases,  and  placing  them  in  a  pair  of 
stocks,  which  he  keeps  in  his  house,  from  which  ne 
eoe  is  released,  unless  he  either  pays  mon^,  or 
sBgages  to  perform  so  many  days  personal  labour 
in  his  garden  grounds :  with  this  view  he  enoou- 
mges  drunkenness  and  gambling,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  fighting ;  on  these  occasions  he  ex^ 
cutos  his  privilege  of  arrest  and  iniicting  punish- 
mcBt»  to  extort  money.  In  pursuit  (tf  the  same  o^ 
ject,  he  prawla  about  in  the  dark  i^kmei  feast^ya, 
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and,  assisted  by  his  soldiers,  he  pounces  upon  his 
prey,  affirming  that  he  found  them  quarrdling, 
although  perhaps  engaged  in  boisterous  drunken 
amusements,  and  carries  them  off  to  the  stocks.  I 
have  seen  this  commonly  practised  in  various 
parts  (tf  the  country,  and  I  have  often  known  the 
juez  of  Concon,  where  I  resided,  extort  money 
from  persons,  thus  apprehended.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  remember,  he  took  twenty-five  dollars  (six 
guineas);  often  he  has  exacted  twelve,  ten,  eight 
dollars,  and  downwards  to  a  few  reals,  according  as 
he  knew  his  victim  was  able  to  afford  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  nefEUious  system,  the  jueoes,  instead 
of  preventing  vice,  enjcourage  it :  considering  the 
many  temptations  to  do  wrong,  surroimded  as  they 
are  by  so  many  inducements,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
peasantry  of  Chile  are  not  much  worse  than  we  find 
them.  Whenever  a  robbery  has  been  committed  I 
have  always  found  the  juez  forward  in  screening 
the  offenders ;  this  has  been  observed  in  many 
different  parts,  and  at  all  times.  When  I  have  been 
robbed,  I  never  could  get  the  juez  to  apprehend  the 
robbers :  on  one  occasion,  in  particular,  three  peons 
broke  into  my  premises:  the  juez,  I  afterwards 
discovered,  knew  the  thieves,  and  received  part  of 
the  stolen  property  for  holding  his  tongue :  through 
him,  I  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
robbers,  and  after  pretending  to  search  for  them, 
he  came  to  tell  me  of  the  hopelessness  of  tracing 
them.  I  discovered  a  clue,  exerted  myself  in  find- 
ing out  the  robbers,  and  apprehended  two  of  them : 
these  I  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  juez, 
lyith  the  view  of  taking  them  to  Valparaiso,  to  find 
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out  the  third,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  robbery, 
and  whom  I  Was  most  anxious  to  punish.  I  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  all  the 
aid  of  the  police  authorities;  but  the  juez,  in- 
stead of  executing  his  errand,  advised  the  hidden 
Gulprit  to  abscond,  and  suffered  the  two  thieves  I 
had  taken  to  escape :  in  vain  I  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Quillota  for  the  sake  of  public  decency 
and  justice  to  obtain  his  punishment  and  dismissal, 
my  request  was  not  attended  to;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  insolent  and  violent  conduct  offered 
to  me  on  the  subsequent  affair  of  the  impressment, 
which  I  shall  relate.  This  case  was  not  peculiar ; 
I  discovered  evidences  of  the  same  disposition  in  all 
places  twenty  leagues  round  Concon.  One  instance 
more  atrocious  than  the  rest  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning,  as  it  pourtrays  much  of  the  callousness 
of  feelii^  inherent  in  the  Chileno  character.  One 
of  my  principal  workmen,  an  Englishman,  and  an 
engineer  of  very  great  merit,  had  gone  during 
Easter  time  with  his  wife  (a  Chilena)  to  Limache, 
a  village  seven  leagues  distant  from  Concon,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  his  winter  stock  of  provisions : 
one  of  his  acquaintances  from  Valparaiso,  bound  to 
Limache  upon  business,  caUed  on  him  as  he  was 
setting  off,  and  gallopped  away  with  him  on  his 
errand :  the  business  being  settled  over  a  glass  of 
grog,  of  which  he  partook  rather  freely,  he  went 
away  in  search  of  his  horse,  in  order  to  join  his 
wife,  when  passing  a  pulperia  where  some  drunken 
peons  were  regaling  themselves,  he  was  insulted 
by  them,  and,  more  than  usually  buoyant,  he  re- 
sented the  affront,  and  a  quarrel  took  place,  which 
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led  to  blours:  in  the  affray  a  woman  got  a  side 
blow  from  the  Englishman,  who,  being  a  powetfiii 
man,  six  feet  high,  had  cleared  awajr  with  his  blud- 
geon above  a  dosen  of  his  assailanttt,  and  remained 
master  of  the  field.  One  of  them»  a  relation  of  the 
woman,  ran  to  the  jnez  of  the  vilkgei,  who  was 
then  amusing  himself  in  driiddiig  a  matti  with 
some  friends  in  his  pulperiai  Uie  justice  excused 
himself  from  personal  attendance  but  gave  to  the 
infuriated  peon  a  loaded  musket^  telling  him  it  con» 
tai&ed  a  good  ounce  ball,  and  advised  him  to  shoot 
the  heretic*  On  his  returti,  the  Englishman  had 
left  the  house,  and  as  he  was  crossing  the  lane, 
slipped  off  a  bank  against  a  hedgi^  just  as  the  peon 
came  running  up  to  him,  with  others :  in  this  sitii^- 
ation  the  rascal  pointed  the  musket  to  his  breast, 
it  flashed  in  the  pan,  he  cocked  the  piece  again  and 
fiitd,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  in  the  act  of  rising :  the  deceased  was  rifled 
of  his  cash,  and  robbed  of  his  clothes :  next  morn- 
ing the  assassin  went  to  the  hut  where  the  poor 
wife  was  weeping  over  the  corpse  ^  her  hus^ 
bMMl,  when  he  insulted  her  grossly,  and  maltreated 
thd  body.  I  went  to  Limache  to  investigate  the 
affair^  and  made  applicati(m  to  the  governor  of 
'Quillota  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
tissassin  and  of  the  judge;  the  judge  was  de- 
daitd  in  no  fault,  and  the  assassin  was  screened 
by  the  governor,  and  s^tt  to  work  in  his  vine^ 
yard ! !  This  governor  of  QniUota  was  an  English*- 
man^  who  had  been  twenty  years  settled  in  the 
country,  and  had  almost  forgotten  his  native 
tot^e:  he  had  procured  himself,  I  may  say 
usurped,  the  situation  of  governor,  in  the  then  trou* 
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tied  poriod  of  the  rising  of  general  Freyre^  and 
M  hia  history  19  very  singular,  this  will  afford  an 
excellent  of^rtunity  of  relating  it.  His  name  is 
Henry  Faulkner,  though  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Don  Enrique  Fullner  in  Chile.  He  was  connected 
with  the  atrocious  murder  of  a  fellow-countrjrman, 
Captain  Bunker  of  the  Scorpion,  an  affair  which 
happened  many  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Chile. 
The  particulars  of  this  affair  are  notorious.  I  have 
heard  the  following  relation  with  little  variation 
from  scores  of  people,  and  no  one  doubts  its  cor* 
ractness.  It  seems  that  this  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
received  the  education  of  a  surgeon,  went  to  Chile 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  being  one  of  a  hundred 
convicts  who  ran  away  with  a  ship  bound  to,  or 
belonging  to.  Botany  Bay.  They  landed  in  C6ii« 
ospdon,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the 
country.  At  those  periods  our  South  Sea  whalers 
carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  which  continued  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  The  colonial  laws  of 
Old  Spain  most  rigorously  prohibited  any  foreign 
vessel,  however  distressed  for  provisions,  or  da* 
maged  by  stress  of  weather,  firom  putting  into  any 
port  along  this  coast,  and  we  have  instances  of  dis- 
tressed British  whalers  and  merchantmen,  who  have 
ventured  into  the  ports  of  Chile  under  such  circum- 
stances, being  seized  and  condemned  under  the  co- 
lonial laws  of  Spain.  But  there  were  in  London 
some  persons  who,  in  spite  o£  these  restrictions, 
carried  on  a  r^ular  smuj^^ing  trade  on  this  coast. 
The  Scorpion  whaler,  commanded  by  captain  Bun« 
ksr,  was  one  of  these  vessels :  some  say  this  was 
Bunker's  second  voyage,  others  that  he  had  been 
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many  tiiDeB  upon  the  coast :  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
had  formerly  known  Faulkner,  and  had  rendered 
him  very  essential  services,  and  the  latter,  on  the 
plea  of  gratitude,  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
patch  and  sale  of  his  cargo*  The  first  interview 
after  his  arrival  was  at  San  Antonio,  a  small  fishing 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ma3rpo,  Faulk- 
ner there  arranged  that  Bunker  should  proceed 
with  his  vessel  to  the  bay  of  Pichidangui,  a  small 
unfrequented  harbour  in  the  district  of  Quilimarit 
northward  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  (Faulkner) 
would  bring  the  merchants,  all  men  of  honour 
and  property,  to  bargain  for  the  cargo. 

The  Scorpion  accordingly  repaired  to  JPidiUangui, 
where  Faulkner  soon  arrived  with  six  natives,  whom 
he  introduced  as  Spanish  merchants  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, some  of  them  wearing  crosses  and  insignia 
of  nobility :  they  were  assassins  in  disguise.  They 
had  hired  six  launches  of  a  rich  old  Spaniard  in 
Valparaiso,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  day 
for  each  launch,  and  maimed  them  with  seventy-two 
men  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  them  in 
ambush  in  a  little  cove  outside  the  point  of  the  bay. 
Faulkner  and  his  friends  had  caused  a  large  ramada 
or  shed  to  be  built  near  the  beach  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  party,  and  the  storing  of  the  goods : 
numbers  of  mules  appeared  in  readiness,  bringing 
petacas  (hide  trunks)  filled  with  bags  of  sand  in 
imitation  of  tal^^as,  or  bags  of  dollars ;  one  talq^a 
of  real  dollars  being  displayed  to  carry  on  the  decep- 
tion. Faulkner  acted  as  the  interpreter,  and  Capt 
Bunker  gave  a  dinner  to  the  whole  party  in  the 
ratnada.     A  very  respectable  American  merchant 
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now  resident  in  Coquimbo,  was  then  in  Valparaiso^ 
and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Scorpion,  and  of  the  scheme  laid  to  entrap  her :  he 
accordingly  dispatched  a  letter  to  captain  Bunker,  to 
ajqprise  him  of  the  suspicions  he  entertained,  and  of 
the  facts  he  had  heard,  advising  him  to  be  guarded 
against  those  who  were  treating  with  him,  as  they 
were  impostors.     Bunker  received,  while  at  dinner, 
two  other  letters  from  other  quarters,  which  he 
showed  to  Faulkner,  who  persuaded  him  they  were 
designs  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  and  that  he  was 
responsible   for  the  honotur  and  int^rity  of  his 
friends.     Bunker  feeling  all  possible  confidence  in 
the  assurance  of  Faulkner,  as  well  as  those  of  grati- 
tude towards  him,  tore  up  the  letters  with  contempt. 
After  dinner  he  went  on  board  to  bring  his  invoices, 
with  which  he  was  immediately  to  return,  in  order 
to  commence  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  his  cargo. 
This  was  the  period  fixed  upon,  he  came  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  had  no  sooner  put  his  foot  on 
shore  than  a  number  of  people  sprung  upon  him 
from  an  ambush ;  the  head  of  the  gang,  a  Portuguese 
struck  Bunker  a  mortal  blow  in  the  breast  with  a 
poignard,  and  the  others  soon  dispatched  the  boat's 
crew ;  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but 
they  all  fell  victims  to  the  treacherous  barbarity  of 
the  Chilenos.     The  mate,  who  is  now  a  merchant 
in  Valparaiso,  alarmed  at  the  appearances  on  shore, 
was  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  slip  the  cable  and 
put  to  sea,  or  send  a  boat  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  bustle,  when  to  his  surprise  the  armed  launches 
came  alongside,  the  crews  of  which  instantly  boarded 
and  took  possession  of  the  vessel.     The  ScorfMon 
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Ywipmtwka^  where  her  valuable  cargo, 
all  were  nld  hf  the  parties  conoemed* 
jii  thai  time  preaidetit  oE  Chik»  and 
fixal.  or  inncqial  aaeaor ;  tiie  whole 
^kft  kai  ham  actangcd  with  their  knowledge.    It  ia 
naerred  aCkOOO  doUara  for  their  ahaie. 

Loienao  ia.iiow  a  rich  pal- 
in  Valparaiso.     The  aevea 
r»  aAer  pqring  tiie  miacreaiiia 
wiiidm  ci  tiie  piupeitjr 
of  theniy  named 
AooncagiUL    All  el 
dooed  to  poverty  hf  jg^mMiiig 
opting   Fanlkner, 

pOrtioDy  aBMNIUtlB^ 

He 
QmBmari^  in 

and  continues  to  own  it:  ha  a^ 

of  respectable  fiuailf  in 

owns  <me  of  the  laigeal  and 

also  several  habitatioos  and 

laieljboQgfat  another  laigeestate 

I  accwdingiy  a  man  of  great  pro* 

ig  the  Quillotanos :  he  leads 

1^  attending  only  to  the  aceu* 

but  the  Odknos  aay  <"  it  is 

of  God  18  npon  him,  because  his 

6nt  aa  they  are  produced,"  which, 

[nite  snfficiait  punishment  for  his 

He  has  never  ventured  into 

the  anival  of  our  first  ships  of  war 

he  never  can  look  an  Englishman 

6ce;  bnt.  as  he  becomes  familiar* 
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ind  to  them,  he  gains  confidence  and  undisturbed 
traiiquillitf :  he  was  8inq>le  enough  to  Hiaks  hunself 
BOtorious  in  aspiring  to  the  situation  of  governor  of 
hiB  {Nrovince,  fbr  he  had  for  manjr  years  acted  in  the 
mtbordinate  situation  of  primer  ateftlde,  and  head  of 
tiie  oiiUklo^  an  office  that  caused  tiie  head  anthoritf 
to  devolve  upon  him  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
governor.  It  wiU  be  asked.  What!  if  the  Cfailenos 
Were  aware  of  the  part  that  Faulkner  acted  in  tbe 
affair  of  Pichidangui,  could  thejr  oountenaace  his 
beii^  suffered  to  hold  distinguished  dvil  appoint^ 
ments?  It  is  onljr  neoessaiy^  hotirever^  to  leani 
a  little  of  Che  character  of  the  CSdlenoe,  to  find 
that  a  iliurdet«r»  or  any  one  guilty  of  the  moat 
atrocious  crimes  against  sod^^  is  nM  held  ia 
Bduch  kas  esdoiatioa  on  that  aoeoont. 

A  short  time  after  the  tnurder  Ixf  the  English 
etgineert  FauUmer  was  superseded,  and  I  applied 
to  the  new  goveriKir  for  punishmert  of  the  aout^ 
dersr;  and  there  being  at  <hat  time  a  geneitl 
leva,  or  impressment,  the  culprit  was  ttanthed 
off»  with  manjr  honest  labourers,  Who  were  ^itmg^ 
ged  from  their  homes  by  the  barbarous  atitfao«> 
ifides  of  the  district^  and  sent  to  join  tiie  anaj* 

The  mode  of  recruiting  the  amy  is  gneraily  by 
a  leva,  or  impressment  Tbt  minister  commatii^ 
eates  to  the  {ntendeate  of  the  jaiisdictian  tint  he 
must  be  sapplied  with  a  certain  munber  of  recruits ; 
the  inteiMlente  divides  this  demand  into  proper  quo* 
tas,  which  he  dispatches  to  the  governors  of  the  pro* 
vinces;  the  governor  distributes  an  order  to«very 
teniente,  or  jiies  de  partido,  to  furnish  him  with  <iia 
appointed  number  of  men.     The  teniente  is  oUiged 
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OD  the  occasion ;  he  calls  together  a 
and,  mounted  sword  in  hand,  they 
dark  to  all  the  polperias  in  the  partido, 
ibtej  seize  many  more  than  the  number  re- 
qinred :  the  joez  fixes  upon  such  persons  as  he  chuses 
fior  Us  CQDScrniCSyaiid  those  who  have  offendedhim,  or 
ki:¥e  sol  beat  tegular  in  attendance  at  his  pulperia, 
Iht  surest  Tictinis  of  his  choice ;  those  who  can 
to  puiihwr  firom  him  their  release  do  so,  and 

prisiHiers.  He  will  even 
it  suits  his  purpose,  in  promised 
should  he,  npcm  these  occasions,  have  re- 
Boce  dian  his  number,  he  has  to  make  fresh 
saDieB,  and  win  then  enter  the  huts  ef  his  victims,  or 
wutdi  bodi  day  and  night  until  br  obtains  them; 
It  is  cBStomary,  upon  the  alarm  of  a  leva,  whidi  runs 
from  but  to  but  with  a  fearful  cry,  far  all  tiie  peons 
to  §f  into  ihe  ravines,  and  conceal  themsdves  in 
SQHK  bofe,  where  they  wfll  remainy  tiH,  conceiving 
the  daager  past,  they  creep  bade  to  their  dwellings 
by  nigbt,  m  quest  of  news.  The  unfortunate  pri- 
soners are  kept  bound  in  the  stocks  till  the  teniente 
has  fMomd  the  number  he  is  to  furnish,  when  he 
conveys  them  npcm  horses,  attended  by  his  mill- 
tiamen^  like  so  many  murdarers  apprehended  for  pu- 
nishmait,  to  the  provincial  town,  where  they  are 
confined  in  the  bamdcs  till  opportunity  offers  for 
s^Miiii^  them  to  the  capital,  for  which  purpose,  all 
bcffses  and  mules  that  come  in  the  way  are  pressed 
fix^  the  occasion ;  and  any  one  attempting  to  escape 
i$  liable  to  be  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  guard  that 
attends  theni.    On  their  arrival  in  the  capital  they 
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ure  distributed  in  the  quarteles  (barracks),  and  drilled 
under  confinement  till  they  have  acquired  the  idle 
and  debauched  habits  of  a  Chileno  soldier,  which 
takes  away  all  desire  for  returning  home.  This 
barbarous  mode  of  raising  soldiers  is  practised  in  a 
country  pretending  to  be  free,  and  whose  constitution 
stipulates  for  the  inviolability  of  every  man's  per- 
son ;  but  in  no  part  of  South  America  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  from  the  perusal  of  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. 

Soon  after  I  was  settled  in  the  country,  I  found 
the  great  inconvenience  of  frequent  levas,  so  that 
whenever  they  happened  I  could  not  obtain  labourers 
for  many  days,  and  this  often  occurred  at  critical 
periods  when  I  most  stood  in  need  of  their  services. 
A  number  of  the  natives  had  become  used  to  my 
wajrs  and  to  English  implements,  these  persons  were 
generally  selected  by  the  teniente,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  procure  their  ransom.  I,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  supreme  government  for  licence  to  protect  the 
peons  in  my  service  from  leva,  which  was  always 
granted  while  general  O'Higgins  remained  in  power; 
but  on  the  coming  in  of  Freyre  my  privilege  was 
disputed  in  QuiUota,  and  partially  infringed  upon : 
I  therefore  applied  to  the  new  supreme  government 
for  a  continuation  of  the  licence  I  had  enjoyed,  which 
was  replied  to  by  a  reference  to  the  governor  of 
Valparaiso,  to  know  what  right  I  had  to  daim 
such  a  favor:  general  Freyre  and  his  ministers 
were  personally  acquainted  with  me,  and  well  knew 
the   national  importance  of   my  establishment  at 
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Omam  i  th«  reference  therafore  to  1117  waQ  knowA 
vmrkj  ZeanUno*  was  considered  hy  mitan  ingnltiiig 
moid  of  refueing  a  right  which  I  had  reeson  to  dam 
ae  affording  proteetion  to  about  a  dozen  peraoos 
engaged  in  acquiring  the  nee  of  handicraft  arte 
which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  that  eountijr : 
of  cpuna  I  dro{iped  the  applieation  rather  thaa  au^Eop 
the  i«teiMded  ncfftification  of  a  refusaL  I  had  aiaa 
begged  an  exemption  from  prorata^  a  name  gives  to 
the  iaipieflement  of  mules  and  horses ;  fior  as  I  was 
a  foreigner  my  animals  were  always  seized  upon  in 
preference  to  those  of  a  native:  I  shall  jn^eeently  de- 
tail the  nature  of  these  proratas. 

I  ahaU  h«:e  relate  a  circumstance  whiditoofc  place 
in  CQtteeqpieiiee  of  this  refusal,  more  mpodaffy  as  it 
is  ilhiateativa  of  the  mode  of  goyemment  in  country 
placeB»  and  the  protection  that  foreign  settlers  an 
likely  to  aqperienoe.  I  had  always  nude  it  my  rala 
to  oonfisrm»  wherever  it  was  required,  to  the  eustomB 
and  prejudiees  of  all  persons  in  Chile ;  I  had  shown 
certainly  too  much  lenUy  and  kindness  towards  the 
eonntry  peoj^  and  did  much  towards  the  amelioi- 
ration  of  their  condition ;  certainly  I  was  less  heeded 
npon  tUs  acooimt  than  the  natives,  my  equals,  in  the 
neighbouring  estates,  who,  from  their  tyrannies,  kib- 
spired  fear  in  the  labouring  classes;  £or  among 
the  Ctulenos  fear  and  respect  go  hand  in  hand,  and 

*  The  aep^  to  ipy  aj^plicatkm  was,  '<  I^et  tlie  roqaoit  be  r^ 
ferxed  te  the  govenior  of  Valfaimo,  to  report  what  cUinvi  the 
informaot  has  to  the  privilege  solicited."  As  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  does  not  eitent  heyond  the  town 
Arem  wMdi  I  was  jdistaat  thirteen  mile^  no  mistdce  could  ariie 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  government 
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m  inseparable  from  eadi  otiier,  A  le^fm  some  time 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  juea  of  Cbneon, 
who  iMid  two  years  before  been  a  eommon  labourer 
In  my  employ,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was 
therefore  incapacitated  for  his  situation,  came  to  um, 
telling  me  of  his  Intention  to  seize  two  peons  in  niy 
net  lice,  the  one  because  he  had  not  bem  bom  upon 
the  estate,  the  othw  because  he  was  a  foreign  Oreole^ 
m  native  of  Guayaquil ;  he  ordered  me  to  give  them 
HP  to  him.  I  replied  I  should  resist  so  treaeherouB 
an  intention :  determined  up<m  carrying  his  pdnt, 
he  went  to  the  governor  of  Quillota,  and  stated  that 
I  had  secreted  two  deserters ;  upon  whidi  the  goveiu 
nor,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inqidre  into  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  gave  him  an  order,  with  which 
the  fellow  came  to  me  next  morning  at  day4irea]i 
with  his  jristols  in  his  belt  and  his  drawn  sabre,  at- 
tended by  two  armed  soldiers,  telling  me  he  was  cone 
to  take  away  the  men  from  my  house  by  force :  on 
seeing  the  juez,  the  men  who  were  at  work  secreted 
themselves  behind  the  house,  and  effected  their 
escape  by  a  back  door  while  I  was  parljring  with 
ttiem.  I  then  told  him  they  were  no  longer  about 
the  premises,  THiich  he  demanded  to  search,  a  pii- 
vilege  idiich  I  denied  him,  arming  myself  ^n4th  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  good  rifle.  The  follow  re- 
tired and  broi^t  with  him  six  soldiers,  armed  wUh 
muskets  (some  of  whom  were  at  the  time  peons  in 
my  employ,  whom  he  caDed  out  upon  the  s^rfice,) 
threatening  to  enter  the  premises  by  force,  whicii 
howevec  he  had  not  cour^^  to  attempt:  he  retired, 
leaving  the  sddiers  at  my  gate^  gM^^  orders  to 
suffer  no  one  to  pass  in  or  out     In  order  te  put  « 
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led  to  bloH's:  in  the  affray  a  woman  got  a 
blow  from  the  Englishman,  who>  being  a  powetfni 
man,  six  feet  high,  had  cleared  away  with  his  Uud*- 
geon  above  a  dosen  of  his  assailuitiiy  and  retnaiaed 
master  of  the  field.  One  of  them,  a  relation  cf  the 
woman,  ran  to  the  juez  of  the  village,  who  was 
then  amusing  himself  in  drinking  a  raatti  with 
some  friends  in  his  pulperia:  the  justice  excused 
himself  from  personal  attendance,  but  gave  to  tilie 
infuriated  peon  a  loaded  musket,  telling  him  it  con*- 
talned  a  good  ounce  baU,  and  advised  him  to  shoot 
the  heretic.  On  his  return,  the  Englishman  had 
left  the  house,  and  as  he  was  crossing  the  lane, 
slipped  off  a  bank  against  a  hedge,  just  as  the  peon 
came  running  up  to  him,  with  others :  in  this  situ-^ 
ation  the  rascal  pointed  the  musket  to  his  breast, 
it  flashed  in  the  pan,  he  cocked  the  piece  again  and 
fired,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  in  the  act  of  rising :  the  deceased  was  rifled 
of  his  cash,  and  robbed  of  his  clothes :  next  mom* 
ing  the  assassin  went  to  the  hut  where  the  poor 
wife  was  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  her  hus^ 
band,  when  he  insulted  her  grossly,  and  maltreated 
the  body.  I  went  to  Limache  to  investigate  the 
affair^  and  made  application  to  the  governor  of 
'QniUota  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
assassin  and  of  the  judge;  the  judge  was  de^ 
clared  in  no  foult,  and  the  assassin  was  screened 
by  the  governor,  and  sent  to  work  in  his  vine* 
yard ! !  This  governor  of  Qnillota  was  an  Englishi* 
man,  who  had  been  twenty  years  settled  in  the 
country,  and  had  almost  forgotten  his  natii^e 
tongue:  he  had  procwed  himsdf,  I  may  say 
usiu*ped9  the  situation  of  governor,  in  the  then  trou- 
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Ued  period  of  the  rising  of  general  Fresnre,  and 
m  hii  history  if  very  singular^  this  will  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  relating  it.  His  name  is 
Henry  Faulkner,  though  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Don  Enrique  Fullner  in  Chile.  He  was  connected 
with  the  atrocious  murder  of  a  fellow-countryman, 
Captain  Bunker  of  the  Scorpion,  an  affair  which 
happened  many  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Chile. 
The  particulars  of  this  affair  are  notorious.  I  have 
heard  the  following  relation  with  little  variation 
from  scores  of  people,  and  no  one  doubts  its  cor* 
rectness.  It  seems  that  this  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
received  the  education  of  a  surgeon,  went  to  Chile 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  being  one  of  a  hundred 
convicts  who  ran  away  with  a  ship  bound  to,  or 
belonging  to,  Botany  Bay.  They  landed  in  Con- 
eepdon,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the 
eountry.  At  those  periods  our  South  Sea  whalers 
carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  which  continued  until  the  breaks- 
ing  out  of  the  revolution.  The  colonial  laws  of 
Old  Spain  most  rigorously  prohibited  any  foreign 
vessel,  however  distressed  for  proviaions,  or  da- 
maged by  stress  of  weather,  from  putting  into  any 
port  along  this  coast,  and  we  have  instances  of  dis- 
tressed British  whalers  and  merchantmen,  who  have 
ventured  into  the  ports  of  Chile  under  such  circum- 
stances, being  seized  and  condemned  under  the  co- 
lonial laws  of  Spain.  But  there  were  in  London 
some  persons  who,  in  spite  of  these  restrictions, 
carried  on  a  r^ular  smuggling  trade  on  this  coast. 
The  Scorpion  whaler,  commanded  by  captain  Bun* 
ker,  was  one  of  these  vessels :  some  say  this  was 
Bunker's  second  voyage,  others  that  he  had  been 
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many  tiiDeB  upon  the  coast :  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
had  formerly  known  Faulkner,  and  had  rendered 
him  very  essential  services,  and  the  latter,  on  the 
plea  of  gratitude,  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  dig- 
patdi  and  sale  of  his  cargo.  The  first  interview 
after  his  arrival  was  at  San  Antonio,  a  small  fishing 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ma3rpo.  Faulk- 
ner there  arranged  that  Bunker  should  proceed 
with  his  vessel  to  the  bay  of  Pichidangui,  a  small 
unfkequented  harbour  in  the  district  of  Quilimari, 
northward  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  (Faulkner) 
woaU  hrii^  the  merchants,  all  men  of  honour 
and  property,  to  bargain  for  the  cargo. 

The  Seorpton  aooofdingly  repaired  to  JPichidangui, 
where  Fanlknv  soon  arrived  with  six  natives,  whom 
lie  introdnted  as  ^lanish  merchants  of  the  first  con- 
8eq[iieiiee,  some  of  them  wearing  crosses  and  iMyilft 
of  nobility :  th^  were  afisaHsiiw  in  disguise.  Tliey 
had  Uured  aiz  knnches  of  a  rich  old  Spaniard  in 
Vai^paraieo!,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  day 
for  each  laundh,  and  manned  them  with  seventy-two 
ttMNi  aroMd  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  them  in 
aittbuah  in  a  little  cove  outside  the  point  of  the  bay. 
FtaUuier  and  his  friends  had  caused  a  large  ramada 
ur  iitKed  U>  be  built  near  the  beach  for  the  aooommo- 
UiklMMi  itf  the  party,  and  the  storing  of  the  goods : 
nuMttbfWi^  of  ittttlee  appeared  in  readiness,  bringing 
|wta«ei»  (bilk  tninks)  filled  with  bags  of  sand  in 
iukitaliau  of  talegas,  or  bags  of  dollars ;  one  talega 
s>i  xmX  dollars  being  displayed  to  carry  on  the  decep- 
tivMuu  If^MUkuer  acted  as  the  interpreter,  and  Capt 
HuHk^  gave  a  dinner  to  the  whole  party  in  the 
vaui«%Ua.      A  very  respectable  American  merchant 
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now  resident  in  Coquimbo^  was  then  in  Valpormso^ 
and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Scorpion,  and  of  the  scheme  laid  to  entrap  her :  he 
accordingly  dispatched  a  letter  to  captain  Bunker,  to 
apprise  him  of  the  suspicions  he  entertained,  and  of 
ike  tacts  he  had  heard,  advising  him  to  be  guarded 
against  those  who  were  treating  with  him,  as  ihey 
were  impostors.     Bunker  received,  while  at  dinner, 
two  other  letters  from  other  quarters,  which  he 
showed  to  Faulkner,  who  persuaded  him  they  were 
designs  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  and  that  he  was 
responsible   for  the  honotir  and  integrity  of  his 
friends.     Bunker  feeling  all  possible  confidence  ia 
the  assurance  of  Faulkner,  as  well  as  those  of  lati- 
tude towards  him,  tore  up  the  letters  with  contempt. 
After  dinner  he  went  on  board  to  bring  his  invoices, 
with  which  he  was  immediately  to  return,  in  order 
to  commence  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  his  cargo. 
This  was  the  period  fixed  upon,  he  came  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  had  no  sooner  put  his  foot  xm 
shore  than  a  number  of  people  sprung  upon  him 
from  an  ambush ;  the  head  of  the  gang,  a  Portuguese 
struck  Bunker  a  mortal  blow  in  the  breast  with  a 
poignard,  and  the  others  soon  dispatched  the  boat's 
crew ;  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but 
ihey  all  fell  victims  to  the  treacherous  barbarity  of 
the  Chilenos.    The  mate,  who  is  now  a  merchant 
in  Valparaiso,  alarmed  at  the  appearances  on  shore, 
was  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  slip  the  cable  and 
put  to  sea,  or  send  a  boat  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  bustle,  when  to  his  surprise  the  armed  launches 
came  along  side,  the  crews  of  which  instantly  boarded 
and  -took  possession  of  the  vessel.     The  ScorfMon 
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WM  carried  to  Valparaiso,  where  her  valnaUe  eargOp 
rmself  and  all  were  sold  bf  the  partiea  conoemed. 
Gtrraaco  was  at  that  time  president  cyf  Chile,  and 
Rosas  was  the  fiscal,  or  principal  isesor ;  the  whole 
plot  had  been  airanged  with  their  knowledge.  It  is 
Said  they  received  S(HO(K>  dollars  for  their  share. 
The  Portuguese  named  Lorenio  is  .now  a  rich  pal* 
pero,  or  liquor  dealer,  in  Valparaiso.  The  seven 
associates  in  this  affair,  after  pajruig  the  miscreants 
they  hired,  divided  the  remainder  of  the  property 
among  themselves :  <»ie  of  tiiem,  named  Frandseo 
Garrera,  still  lives  in  Aconcagua.  All  of  them,  not 
long  after,  became  reduced  to  poverty  by  gambling 
and  '  debauchery^  excepting  Faulkner,  who  was 
more  careftil  of  his  portion,  amounting,  it  is  8aid# 
to  80,000  doUari.  He  afterwards  purchased  the 
estate  of  Quilimari,  in  which  the  bay  of  Pichi* 
dangui  is  situated^  and  continues  to  own  it :  he  af- 
terwatds  married  a  woman  of  respectable  £unily  in 
Qoillota,  where  he  now  owns  one  of  the  liu*gest  and 
best  houses,  possessing  also  several  habitations  and 
vineyards,  and  has  lately  bought  another  large  estate 
in  LlaiUay^  He  is  accordingly  a  man  of  great  pro- 
perty and  influence  among  the  Quillotanos  :  he  leads 
A  quiet  and  domestic  life,  attending  <mly  to  the  accu* 
mulation  of  his  fortune,  but  the  Chilenos  say  <'  it  is 
evid^it  the  curse  of  God  is  upon  him,  because  his 
children  die  off  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,"  which, 
hi  their  eyes,  is  quite  sufficient  punishment  for  his 
former  evil  doings.  He  has  never  ventured  into 
Valparaiso  since  the  arrival  oi  our  first  ships  of  war 
many  yean  ago ;  he  never  can  look  an  Englishman 
(a  atxanger)  in  the  foce ;  but,  as  he  becomes  familiar* 
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ind  to  tfaem,  he  gains  confidence  and  undistiirbcd 
tratiqtiSllitf :  he  was  simple  enough  to  mtik»  himself 
BOlorious  in  aspiring  to  the  situation  of  govenutt*  of 
his  {Nrovince,  fbr  he  had  for  manjr  years  acted  in  the 
attbordinate  situation  of  primer  alcalde^  and  head  of 
the  cubildo^  an  office  that  caused  tiie  head  aniharitf 
to  devolve  upon  him  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
governor.  It  wiU  be  asked.  What!  if  the  Cfailenos 
W^re  aware  of  the  part  that  Faulkner  acted  in  tbe 
affair  of  Pichidangui,  could  thejr  OQuntenaaoe  hii 
being  suffered  to  hold  distinguished  dvil  appoint- 
ments? It  is  onljr  neoessarjr^  hotirever^  to  leam 
a  little  of  Che  character  of  the  Chileno8»  to  find 
that  a  iliurdera*»  or  any  one  guilty  of  the  moat 
atrocious  crimes  against  soci^»  is  nM  held  ia 
much  kas  estiraatioa  on  that  aoeoont. 

A  short  time  after  the  murder  Ixf  the  EngUsh 
etgineert  FauUmer  was  superseded,  and  I  applied 
to  the  new  governor  for  punishment  of  the  npot^ 
derer;  and  there  being  at  <hat  time  a  geneitl 
leva,  or  impressment,  the  culprit  was  tnaitdied 
off,  with  many  honest  labourers,  Who  were  dingk 
ged  from  their  homes  by  the  barbarous  antfao«> 
ifides  of  the  district,  and  sent  to  join  Hbe  army. 

The  mode  of  recruiting  the  amy  is  gneraily  by 
a  leva,  or  impressment  l%e  minister  oommani^ 
eates  to  the  {ntendeate  of  the  jurisdictian  tint  he 
must  be  supplied  with  a  certain  number  of  recruits ; 
the  intemlento  divides  this  demand  into  proper  quo» 
tas,  which  he  diapatdies  to  the  governors  of  the  |iro* 
vinces ;  the  governor  distributes  an  order  to  «veiy 
teniente,  or  jmtE  de  partido,  to  furnish  him  with  <iia 
appointed  number  of  men.    The  teniente  is  obliged 
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to  use  secrecy  on  the  occasion ;  he  calls  together  a 
few  milirianos,  and,  momited  sword  in  hand,  they 
sally  after  dark  to  all  the  polperias  in  the  partido, 
when  they  seize  many  more  than  the  number  re- 
qiured :  the  juez  fixes  upon  sudi  persons  as  he  chuses 
for  his  oonscripts^and  those  who  have  offended  him,  or 
have  not  been  regular  in  attendance  at  his  pulperia, 
are  the  surest  victims  of  his  choice ;  those  who  can 
afford  to  purdbase  from  him  their  release  do  so,  and 
those  who  cannot  remain  prisoners.  He  will  even 
take  pajrment,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  in  promised 
labor :  should  he,  upon  these  occasions,  have  re- 
leasedmore  than  his  number,  he  has  to  make  fresh 
sallies,  and  will  then  enter  the  huts  of  his  victims,  or 
watch  both  day  and  night  until  he  obtains  them; 
It  is  customary,  upon  the  alarm  of  a  leva,  which  runs 
from  hut  to  hut  with  a  fearfrd  cry,  for  all  the  peons 
to  fly  into  the  ravines,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
some  hole,  where  they  will  remain,  till,  conceiving 
the  danger  past,  they  creep  back  to  their  dwellings 
by  night,  in  quest  of  news.  The  imfortunate  pri- 
soners are  kept  bound  in  the  stocks  tiU  the  teniente 
has  found  the  number  he  is  to  furnish,  when  he 
conveys  them  upon  horses,  attended  by  his  mili- 
tiamen, like  so  many  murderers  apprehended  for  pu- 
nishment, to  the  provincial  town,  where  they  are 
confined  in  the  barracks  till  opportunity  offers  for 
sending  them  to  the  capital,  for  which  purpose,  all 
horses  and  mules  that  come  in  the  way  are  pressed 
for  the  occasion ;  and  any  one  attempting  to  escape 
is  liable  to  be  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  guard  that 
attends  them.     On  their  arrival  in  the  capital  they 
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are  distributed  in  the  quarteles  (barracks),  and  drilled 
under  confinement  till  they  have  acquired  the  idle 
and  debauched  habits  of  a  Chileno  soldier,  which 
takes  away  all  desire  for  returning  home.  This 
barbarous  mode  of  raising  soldiers  is  practised  in  a 
country  pretending  to  be  free,  and  whose  constitution 
stipulates  for  the  inviolability  of  every  man's  per- 
son ;  but  in  no  part  of  South  America  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  from  the  perusal  of  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. 

Soon  after  I  was  settled  in  the  country,  I  found 
the  great  inconvenience  of  frequent  levas,  so  that 
whenever  they  happened  I  could  not  obtain  labourers 
for  many  day^,  and  this  often  occurred  at  critical 
periods  when  I  most  stood  in  need  of  their  services. 
A  number  of  the  natives  had  become  used  to  my 
wajrs  and  to  English  implements,  these  persons  were 
generally  selected  by  the  teniente,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  procure  their  ransom.  I,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  supreme  government  for  licence  to  protect  the 
peons  in  my  service  from  leva,  which  was  always 
granted  while  general  O'Higgins  remained  in  power; 
but  on  the  coming  in  of  Fre3rre  my  privilege  was 
disputed  in  Quillota,  and  partially  infringed  upon : 
I  therefore  applied  to  the  new  supreme  government 
for  a  continuation  of  the  licence  I  had  enjoyed,  which 
was  replied  to  by  a  reference  to  the  governor  of 
Valparaiso,  to  know  what  right  I  had  to  claim 
such  a  favor:  general  Fre3rre  and  his  ministers 
were  personally  acquainted  with  me,  and  well  knew 
the   national  importance  of    my  establishment  at 
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Om&in  I  ib»  referenee  therrfore  to  1117  wall  IcnowA 
^mmy  ZenUao^  was  eonsiderod  bjr  me  an  iBBulting 
mode  of  refusing  a  rigbt  which  I  had  reason  to  claiaa 
as  affording  proteetion  to  about  a  dozan  persona 
spgagad  in  acquiring  the  naa  of  handicraft  aria 
whkb  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  that  conntr  jr : 
of  cpurat  I  dropped  the  appliMtian  rather  thai  su^Bop 
the  intemfed  inortification  of  a  lafusaL  I  had  abo 
begged  an  asmn^tinn  firmn  prmatay  a  name  given  to 
the  impreaament  of  nuilea  and  horses ;  for  as  I  was 
a  foreigner  my  animals  were  always  seized  upon  in 
preference  to  those  of  a  natiTe:  I  shall  inresently  de- 
tail the  nature  of  these  prorataa. 

I  ahatt  hoe  relate  a  eircumstaaee  which  took  plaoa 
in  conaefsbenee  of  tiua  refuaal»  more  especially  as  it 
is  ilhialiatiTO  of  the  mode  of  government  in  country 
placea,  aad  the  protection  that  fueign  settlers  am 
Hleely  to  experience,  I  had  always  made  it  my  rale 
to  oonfiurm^  vheaeyer  it  was  required,  to  the  customa 
and  prejudices  ef  all  peraona  in  Chile ;  I  had  shown 
etrtadnly  too  much  lenity  and  Idndnesa  towards  the 
eonntry  peoide»  and  did  mudi  towards  the  araeli»> 
ration  of  their  condition :  certainly  I  was  less  heeded 
upon  this  account  than  the  natives^  my  equals,  in  the 
neighbouring  eatataa,  who,  from  their  tyrannies,  iar 
spired  fear  in  die  labouring  clasaei;  for  among 
the  Chilttios  fear  and  reqsect  go  hand  in  hand,  and 

^  The  jsspfy  to  my  applkatimi  was,  '<  Let  the  raqwut  he  r^ 
ferred  te  the  goveroor  of  Valfarvao^  to  report  whet  cbmw  the 
infonoaULt  has  to  the  privily  SQlicited.'*  As  the  jurisdictiaa 
of  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  does  not  estent  heyond  the  town 
ftem  whidi  I  was  distant  thirteen  mfles,  no  mistake  oouU  arise 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  government. 
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an  inseparable  from  each  otlier.  A  le^fft  some  time 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  juts  of  Ooneont 
who  had  two  years  before  been  a  common  labouiw 
hi  my  employ,  could  neither  read  mr  write,  and  waa 
therefore  incapacitated  for  his  situation,  came  to  mt, 
telling  me  of  his  intention  to  seiee  two  peons  in  wy 
senrice,  the  one  because  he  had  not  be^i  bom  upon 
the  estate,  the  other  because  he  was  a  foreign  Oeole^ 
a  native  of  Guayaquil ;  he  ordered  me  to  give  them 
up  to  him.  I  replied  I  should  resist  so  treaeherova 
an  intention :  determined  upon  carrying  his  point, 
he  went  to  the  governor  of  Quillota,  and  stated  that 
I  had  secreted  two  deserters ;  upon  whidi  the  goveiu 
nor,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inqmre  into  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  gave  him  an  order^  with  whidi 
the  fellow  came  to  me  next  morning  at  dayJireak 
with  his  pistols  in  his  belt  and  his  drawn  sabre,  at- 
tended by  two  armed  soldiers,  telling  me  he  was  cone 
to  take  away  the  men  from  my  house  by  foree :  on 
seeing  the  juez,  the  mea  who  were  at  work  secreted 
thonselves  behind  the  house,  and  effected  thehp 
escape  by  a  back  door  while  I  was  parlying  wHh 
them.  I  thai  told  him  they  were  no  longer  about 
the  premises,  which  he  demanded  to  search,  a  pri- 
vilege which  I  denied  him,  arming  myself  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  good  rifle.  The  fellow  re- 
tired and  broii^t  widi  him  six  scddiers,  armed  wMi 
muskets  (some  of  whom  were  at  the  time  peons  in 
my  employ,  whom  he  called  out  upon  the  service^) 
threatening  to  enter  the  premkes  by  force,  whidi 
howevec  he  had  not  courage  to  attempt :  he  retired, 
leaving  the  soldiers  at  ray  gate,  givii^  orders  to 
suier  no  one  to  pass  in  or  eut     In  order  to  put  n 
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Stop  to  SO  daring  an  outrage,  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  lode  with  all  speed  to  Quillota,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  where  I  saw  the  governor,and  stated  to 
him  the  indignity :  he  said  he  was  sorry  the  mistake 
had  happened,  and  gave  me  an  order  to  the  juez  to 
remove  his  guard,  and  desist  from  the  search,  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  men  were  not  in  my  house. 
I  was  absent  little  more  than  three  hours,  and  re- 
turned home  just  in  time  to  prevent  more  serious 
outrages.  The  juez,  hearing  of  my  absence,  had  re- 
turned to  my  house ;  had  entered  over  the  walls  of 
my  3rard,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had  drawn  up 
his  armed  soldiers  in  array,  with  their  muskets 
loaded,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  children  and  ser- 
vants :  the  spirited  conduct  of  my  wife  upon  this 
occasion  alone  overawed  the  cowardly  rascal,  and  on 
the  very  moment  of  my  return,  he  was  taking  fresh 
courage  to  storm  the  defenceless  rooms,  when  I 
arrived  with  the  order  to  oblige  him  to  desist,  no 
less  to  the  gratification  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
than  to  the  delight  of  the  affrighted  soldiers,  who 
did  not  much  like  to  encoimter  the  armas  de  fuego 
(fire-arms),  which  they  knew  I  kept  within.  This 
anecdote  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
persons  the  jueces  are,  no  less  than  the  governors 
of  provinces.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  in 
illustration,  but  this  I  trust  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

The  prorata,  of  which  I  promised  to  speak,  is  also 
another  of  the  great  hardships  which  the  industrious 
labourers  suffer  from  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  power 
by  their  superiors.  However  detrimental  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  at  the  moment,  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
nitar*  that  is,  to  impress  horses,  troops  of  mules,  carts, 
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&C.  whenever  it  is  desired  to  transport  stores^  goods, 
or  baggage  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
be  it  for  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  for  the 
private  accommodation  of  any  officer  of  government, 
whether  civil  or  military,  or  for  the  convenience  of 
the  local  authorities  of  a  town.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions a  soldier  is  ordered  to  sally  forth  upon  the 
highways,  and  impress,  without  admitting  excuse  or 
delay,  as  many  single  mules  or  troops  of  mules, 
horses,  carts,  and  oxen,  as  he  requires :  these  are  sent 
off  to  perform  such  joumies,  or  to  do  such  work,  as 
are  ordered,  without  the  owner  receiving  the  smallest 
compensation.  This  often  bears  very  cruelly  upon 
an  arriero  or  muleteer,  whose  troop  may  have  come, 
a  long  distance,  perhaps  a  fortnight's  journey,  with 
heavy  loads;  and,  however  desirous  of  obtaining  rest 
for  his  tired  beasts,  he  is  obliged  to  submit,  if  it  be 
not  convenient  to  the  soldier  to  seek  for  others. 
This  custom  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  is  one  of  a 
thousand  arbitrary  impositions  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  community,  to  keep  them  poor 
and  helpless :  they  submit  from  habit  without  op- 
position. My  troop  of  mules  has  frequently  been 
sent  to  Casa  Blanca,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with 
heavy  loads,  after  performing  a  hard  day's  work 
towards  Valparaiso  ;  and  if  my  muleteer  did  not  on 
these  occasions  attend  them,  the  poor  animals  would 
remain  to  starve  in  the  pound  in  which  they  are  in- 
closed when  done  with.  Some  of  my  mules,  after 
such  severe  treatment,  have  been  kept  starving  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food  for  three  days,  before  I  could 
learn  where  they  were  to  be  found,  which  was  not 
always  easy,  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
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miles  firom  Valparaiso.  These  are  only  a  sample  of 
the  many  and  frequent  iaeonveniences  a  foreigner 
must  expect  to  meet  with  who  settles  in  Chile. 

The  postoffice  establishment  in  Chile,  though 
somewhat  better  managed  than  formerly,  is  still 
from  the  nature  of  its  regulations  conducted  very 
badly.  The  recent  improvements  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  post  from  Santiago  to  Val- 
paraiso, whereas,  formerly,  it  was  sent  only  once  a 
week ;  and  a  weekly  courier  is  now  dispatched  to 
Mendosa,  whereas,  formerly,  he  went  monthly.  The 
Va]|paraiso  delivery  of  letters  from  Santiago,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles,  is  effected  in  eighteen  hours ; 
the  courier  carries  the  bag  tied  to  his  saddle.  The 
Mendosa  delivery,  a  distance  of  810  miles,  over  stu- 
pendous moimtain  ranges,  is  generally  effected  in  six 
days,  whence  the  letters  destined  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Europe  are  dispatched  by  the  post-office  esta- 
blishment of  Mendosa.  Some  days*  delay  generally 
takes  place  here,  so  that  the  delivery  between  Valpa- 
raiso and  Buenos  Ayres,  on  an  average,  occupies 
twenty-six  days.  Communications  from  the  capital 
to  Coquimbo  and  Concepcion  are  managed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  much  more  dilatoriness,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  so  that  it  is  still  usual  for  com- 
mercial houses  to  dispatch  their  letters  by  propios, 
or  individual  expresses,  instead  of  the  ordinary  route 
through^  the  post-office ;  but  in  this  case,  though  the 
parties  pay  the  great  expense  of  the  messenger,  the 
post-office  exacts  the  full  postage,  which  upon  ex-^ 
tensive  correspondence  is  heavy.  The  Coquimbo 
courier  takes  in  the  routes  of  Aconcagua,  Quillota, 
Illapel,  Petorca,  Guasco,   and  Copiapo.      That  of 
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C3onoepckm  carries  the  correspondence  for  Ranea- 
gaa,  San  Fernando,  Curico,  Tslca,  Chilian,  and  Con«^ 
cspdon,  80  that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  post-oOce 
establishment  is  trifling;  they  keep  no  horses  on 
the  road,  but  bargain  with  peojde  for  animals,  whtdi 
tibe  courier  hires  at  the  rate  of  a  real  per  league-*-* 
two*penoe  per  mile.  Tbt  charge  of  the  eonyeyaMe 
of  a  single  letter  from  Mendosa  to  Santiago  is  four 
reals  (two  shillings) ;  from  the  latter  to  Valparaiso, 
two  reals  (one  shilling),  doubling  the  proportion  aft 
postage,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  letter.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  bags  at  the  post-ottce,  the  letters 
are  not  distributed  by  postmen,  but  an  alphabetical 
list  is  made  of  the  directions,  with  the  numtier  affixed 
upon  the  letter,  which  list  is  placarded  outside  ^ 
office ;  and  as  persons  ask  for  the  numbers,  so  itfe  fSie 
corresponding  letters  delivwed  upon  payment  of  the 
postage  :  should  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  is  di- 
rected fail  to  pass  the  post-office  and  examine  the 
list,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  aside  for  a  twelve- 
month, as  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  list  of  the  un- 
called-for letters  is  exhibited.  I  have  had  several 
letters  Ipng  for  me  in  the  post-office  for  two  years, 
when  I  have  discovered  them  by  accident  in  the 
lists  when  I  have  visited  Santiago.  One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  of  the  system  is  the  facility 
with  which  inquisitive  and  ill-disposed  persons  are 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letters  of  others 
without  chance  of  detection.  I  have  myself  lost  let- 
ters in  this  way,  and  I  have  known  others  engaged 
in  mercantile  transactions  become  great  losers  by 
this  nefarious  practice. 

In  the  chapter  upon  Chile  farming,  I  have  de- 
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scribed  the  nature  of  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  many  incitements  to  litigation. 
Under  the  existing  methods  of  testamentary  succes- 
8ion»  hardly  a  family  is  known  that  is  not  engaged 
some  how  or  other  in  tedious  law-suits  :  at  one  time 
there  were  above  a  thousand  cases .  pending  in  the 
chamber  of  justice,  besides  a  greater  number  in  aU 
the  other  courts  :  there  are  more  law-^ts  pending 
in  Santiago  than  there  are  houses  in  the  town :  the 
extent  of  litigation  I  conceive  to  be  greater  there 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Several  cases 
I  found  to  be  pending  which  had  lasted  from  twenty 
to  forty  years ;  one  case  came  to  a  hearing  when  I 
was  present  which  had  been  sixty-two  years  in  pro- 
gress; it  was  a  simple  case  of  mortgage.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  one  native  who  had  twenty- 
seven  hiw-suits  pending  at  one  tune. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


FINANCE. 


Beoeipt  and  Expenditure.— Official  Statements. — Financial  dif- 
ficulties.— Goyemment  insdiyent. — Estanco. — Revenue  in  de« 
tail— 1.  Tithes.— 2.  Roads.— 3.  Canal  of  Maypo.— 4.  Stamp 
Duty. — 5.  Customs.— 6.  Church  Property. — Causes  of  Dimi- 
nution of  Revenue  from  Mines. — ^Tariff. — ^Loan  negotiated  in 
London^T-Its  impudence— Clonsequenoes.— Conclusion.  * 


The  revenue  of  Chile,  under  proper  management, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state ;  but  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  that 
the  coimtry  is  now  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable 
financial  difficulties.  Subsequent  to  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  the  independence  of  the  country  in 
1817,  and  during  the  six  years'  direction  of  general 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  the  resources  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  its  expenditure,  notwithstanding 
peculation  and  robbery  under  every  shape  at  that 
time  existed  to  a  fearful  extent,  both  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure.  Not  only  were  the  current  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  then  satisfied,  but  the  tremen- 
dous expences  attendant  upon  the  recovery,  and  I 
may  say  the  conquest  of  the  country,  were  paid  to 
the  liberating  army,  under  general  San  Martin,  and 
to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  provided 
that  army :  not  only  was  the  gigantic  task  accom- 
plished of  driving  the  Spanish  forces  and  authorities 
from  the  soil,  but  a  large  military  force  was  raised 
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and  equipped,  widdi  ultimately  carried  active  warlike 
opantioas  into  Peru.  Not  only  was  a  very  respect- 
able naval  force  also  pordiased  and  equipped,  but 
a  most  efficient  marine  establisbment/  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  was  put  into  action, 
wiudi  in  a  short  time  deared  the  Pacific  Ocean 
of  eVay  Qpaxdsih  vessel,  and  opened  the  whole 
liiie  ci  coast  firom  California  to  Chiloa  to  a  free 
c<immerce  and  foreign  trade.  It  certainly  redounds 
much  to  the  honour  of  Chile  that,  by  means  of  her 
own  resources  alone,  circumstanced  as  she  was,  she 
should  have  contributed  so  efficiently  toward  the  li- 
beraticm  of  Lower  Pern ;  it  is  no  less  creditable  to 
goiienl  (XHiggins,  that  he  should  have  so  ably  ap» 
pit^riated,  and  so  successfully  directed  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal :  the  disgrace  attendant  upon 
the  subsequadt  loss  of  these  advantages  from  the 
prooeedings  of  general  San  Martin  does  in  no  d^;ree 
attadi  itself  to  the  govemmoit  of  Chile.  It  is 
true  that  during  these  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
government  was  greatly  rdieved  firom  the  pressure 
of  its  finandal  difficulties  by  the  British  merchants, 
who  came  forward  with  loans  of  money :  but  as  these 
loans  were  secured  by  debentures,  whidi  were  after- 
warda  received  at  the  custom-house  in  payment  of 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  British  goods,  the 
government,  in  .great  measure,  became  dependant 
upon  foreigners,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  interests, 
was  obliged  to  wink  at  connivances  existing  between 
them  and  the  customhouse  officers,  who  were  the 
very  organs  through  which  smuggling  transactions 
were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  which 
many  agents  of  the  govvnment  were  notoriously 
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known  to  share.  The  produce  of  the  customs-house 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
become  the  principal  hranch  of  revenue,  so  much 
BO  that,  while  the  importation  duties  in  the  first 
year  of  independence,  ]817>  amounted  to  37^^000 
dollars,  the  nett  receipts  in  the  year  1819  increased 
to  the  sum  of  1,466,571  dollars,  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  smuggling  then  carried  on.  Owing  to 
the  cause  before-mentioned,  the  government  had  its 
revenues  mortgaged  to  the  merchants ;  and  in  ^tis- 
fying  the  many  claims  upon  it,  the  treasury  gave 
bills  payable  at  the  custom-house,  the  demand  upon 
which  were  much  greater  than  the  amount  coming 
in  to  its  coffers  :  persons  therefore  holding  these  de- 
bentures could  procure  the  money,  which  was  always 
greatly  needed,  only  by  selling  them  at  a  consider- 
able discount  to  the  British  merchants,  who  alone . 
were  able  to  obtain  the  value  they  represented  by 
pajring  them  into  the  custom-house  in  discharge  of 
duties.  The  quantity  of  paper  money  constantly 
afloat  brought  it  in  time  to  a  considerable  discount : 
in  1S19  it  was  at  thirty  per  cent,  and  afterwards  it 
increased  to  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. 

Subsequently  these  debentures  were  mostly  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  and  its  debt  was  nearly 
annihilated  when  general  Freyre  arrived  with  his 
troops  at  Valparaiso,  and  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  govermnent.  One  reason  for  this  change  was  the 
conduct  of  the  government  respecting  the  revenue, 
and  its  appropriation,  which,  it  was  said,  would  be 
wholly  reformed.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  evils  complained  of  were  greatly  increased, 
and  file  revenue  of  the  state  was  misapplied  to  an 
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extent  hitherto  unknown :  that  this  was  so,  I  shall 
prove  from  the  statements  of  the  finance  minister^ 
from  documents  and  from  information  derived  from 
the  best  sources. 

Government  paper,  which  had  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  market  at  the  dose  of  O^Higgins's 
power,  as  soon  as  the  ministry  became  shortened  of 
means,  was  re-is^ued  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  made 
on  the  extraordinary  struggle  foi:  independence,  and . 
bills  upon  the  custom-house  were  now  again  dis- 
counted at  a  loss  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent. 
The  minister,  finding  his  situation  very  critical,  re^ 
solved  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
raising  money :  he  was  aware  it  would  meet  with 
violent  opposition,  and  he  therefore  presented  to  the 
congress  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  national 
finances,  hoping  by  a  confession  of  their  insolvent 
condition  to  excite  an  alarm  in  the  country,  which 
might  enable  him  to  carry  his  further  designs  into 
execution.  Every  one  knew  that  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  in  a  sadly  ruined  state.  In  order  more 
effectually  to  succeed  in  his  manoeuvre,  the  minister 
most  absurdly  and  indiscreetly  adopted  the  plan  of 
painting  the  state  of  the  finances  even  worse  than 
they  really  were^ 

Owing,  however,  to  the  pressing  difficulties  of. 
the  moment,  it  became  necessary,  as  one  of  the  first 
steps,  to  confiscate,  or  at  least  to  appropriate  to  the 
service  of  the  government,  the  whole  monasterial 
property  of  the  country :  this  was  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous measure,  and  great  indeed  was  the  courage 
of  the  minister  who  carried  it  into  execution.  A 
proper  application  of  the  money  thus  raised  might 
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have  relieved  the  temporary  pressure;  but  here 
again,  as  in  respect  to  a  remittance  from  London, 
on  account  of  the  Chile  loan,  peculation  in  every 
shape  set  to  work  its  powerful  engines ;  and  that 
which  might  have  brought  into  the  treasury  coffers 
immense  sums  of  money,  was  undergoing,  when  I 
left  Chile,  a  distribution  among  favourites,  and  wad 
sacrificed  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocratical  in- 
terest :  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  hadendos 
in  the  country,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  Do- 
minican fraternity,  and  situated  in  the  plains  of 
Maypo,  was  all  but  given  to  a  needy  but  influential 
man,  partly  in  lieu  of  old  supposititious  claims, 
which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  under 
the  government  of  O'Higgins,  and  partly  in  exchange 
for  some  mortgage  bonds  upon  this  property:  at 
the  same  time  that  another  person  offered  in  hard 
cash  for  the  estate  the  simi  of  120,000  dollars, 
being  double  the  amount  of  the  estimated  sum 
for  which  it  was  sold  to  the  other  individual. 
From  these  powerful  sources  but  little  immediate 
relief  was  obtained,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
propose  "  the  direct  contribution,"  a  species  of  pro- 
perty tax  upon  all  mercantile,  agricultural,  and 
other  property. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  the  minister,  think- 
ing to  intimidate  the  monied  interest,  presented  to 
the  congress  the  report  before  alluded  to,  respecting 
the  financial  ways  and  means;  and  as  the  disais- 
sion  of  its  merits  will,  more  than  any  other  evi- 
dence, expose  the  weakness  of  the  country,  the  un- 
worthiness  of  its  governors,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
eTJating  among  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
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community  of  Odle,  I  shall  prelude  the  subject 
mtii  e  sketdk  of  tbe  revenue  as  it  stood  in  the  year 
after  the  action  of  ChacabueOc 

Copg  of  an  qffiqial  sUUemetd  oftl^  revenue  cf  the  repubiic  ^ 

Ch^  in  the  i^ear  IS17. 

Qinntas  of  gold^  silver,  and  copper 80,000 

Papal  4>iill8,  onisada,  and  indulgence 10,000 

Tenths,  including  four  npreiios 70,000 

Bridge  dut7  ^^  ^H^  P^  cordillera  ......  2,000 

10,000    Debts  of  confiscations,  hy  returns  of 8,019 

Encouragement  of  mines,  salaries  deducted  5,000 

Road  duties 1^,000 

Canad  of  Maypp 5,500 

18,000    Quicksilver ^ nil 

Stamp  duty 11,000 

Duties  on  flour,  cattle,  eatables,  &c 24,000 

Dudes  on  home-made  spirits,  pulperias ....  24,000 

Balansa  and  tacama  duties 8,000 

3,300    Imperial  missions l65 

Monthly  contributions    292,000 

50,000    Debte nil 

35,431     Capitals  of  confiscations nil 

541,684 

Custom-house 375,000 

187,500    Administration  of  tobacco nil 

Produce  of  profits  of  the  mint    60,000 

of  gold  and  silver 250,000 


304,231  Ordinary 1,226,684 

Extraordinary 304,231 

Total, dollars  1,530,915 


The  nett  revenue,  therefore,  putting  aside  the 
extraordinaries,  amounted  to  1,2269684  dollars  :  two 
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yean  afterwardB  it  aHioiinted  to  1,75S,1S7  dollars 
4  reals.  But  the  minister,  in  the  last  statement^ 
evidently  wishes  to  impress  the  belief  that  the  re- 
sooroes  of  the  country  since  the  revolution  have 
been  gradually  decreasing.  It  should  be  known 
that  no  annual  statements  of  the  revenue  or  other 
statistical  accounts  of  the  country  are  ever  pub- 
fished  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  public  eye.  Circumstances  that 
need  not  be  named  put  me  in  possession  of  the 
documents  I  am  now  using.  The  minister  Bene- 
vcnte  proceeds  to  show  thatf  in  the  year  1824,  the 
revenue  of  the  country  amounted  to  no  more  than 
95S»200  dollars.    The  following  is  his  statement 


(diemios) 249^650 

Datiei  on  retail  of  cattle,  eataUet,  &e. 20,300 

Slop  doties,  and  pa|ial bolls 12,787 

550 

2SS;i87 
Coftom-bNise  of  SantiagD  during  nine  months  of 

this  Tear,  op  to  tlie  7t]i  of  Norember,  tnrlnMng 

a22,54tf    14 

of  Va^Mniio,  in  Hke  manner,  to 
ike  9fh  of  Octttbtr 34J^87    S^ 

955,220    5i 
time  montlis' costoms 223,511     l-f 

£  1,176,551     7 


luce  of  eadi  item,  as  it  ought  and  is 
•a  k  eoHecled,  is  as  follow : 
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State  of  the  revenue  of  Chile  in  the  ^ear  1824. 

Papal  bulls  of  Cru^ada,  and  indulgence 10,000 

Ten  ths .' 300,000 

Bridge  duties  and  roads  per  cordillera 2,000 

Road  duties / 50,000 

CanalofMaypo   10,000 

Stamp  duties 20,000 

Duties  on  flour,  meat,  and  other  eatables 24,000 

Duties  on  home-made  spirits,  pulperias,  &c. 20,000 

Custom-house  (at  least) , 1,000,000 


Ordinary 1,436,000 

Produce  of  confiscated  property  of  the  church  in  rents 
alone ^  Extraordinary  . .      200,000 


1,636,000 
Estanco  on  tobacco 400,000 


2,036,000 


The  last  item  is  added  merely  to  show  the  whole 
aimual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Chile ;  it  does  not 
come  into  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  but  is  kept  as  a 
distinct  account,  and  for  a  foreign  purpose.  The  total 
amount,  therefore,  received  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  1824  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1,636,000  dollars,  whereas  the  minister  of  finance 
accounts  for  and  acknowledges  only  950,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  this  fact  is  of  little  moment  in  a  country 
like  Chile :  we  will,  however,  look  into  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  account,  and  examine  the  ministerial 
statement  of  that  year's  expences,  which  is  prepos- 
terous beyond  all  former  example. 

The  expences  attendant  upon  the  government  of 
general  O'Higgins  never  approached  the  amount 
exhibited  this  year,  even  at  the  height  of  its  mi- 
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litaiy  and  naval  struggles.  We  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Chile  is  now  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  that 
the  charges  of  its  administration  ought  to  be  much 
less  than  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  national  ex- 
ertions. It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  charges  of 
government  were  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  naval 
armament  sent  to  Peru  in  1824,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Blanco,  for  that  was  defrayed  by 
an  extraordinary  levy  now  made  permanent,  which 
I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  of  the  national  re- 
sources; the  equipment  itself  cost  about  100,000 
dollars ;  the  chief  expenditure  attending  it  was  the 
partial  discharge  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  navy. 
^  extraordinary  sum  was  levied  by  taxes,  undTr 
the  name  of  patentes,  licences  claimed  from  every 
merchant,  shop-keeper,  retailer,  pedlar,  ship-owner, 
and  dealer. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  receipts,  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
current  charges  of  the  year,  the  minister  of  finance 
presented  to  the  congress  the  following  items  of 
the  national  expenditure  of  Chile  for  the  year  18S4. 

Executive  branch  of  government 186,10S 

Legifllative  ditto 26^500 

Judicial  ditto    47,900 

Administration  of  finance    209,130    2^ 

Army    1,22S,S2S     S 

Navy 514,849    2 

Library 3,000 

Direction  of  national  economy  according  to  recent 

stetute 36,520 

Oxdinary  and  extaordinaiy  expences 300,000 

DoUars..   2,497,325    74^ 
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TliiB  minifitarial  statement  places  the  country  in  k 
terribly  insolvent  state :  its  expenditure  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  is  to  be  satisfied  by  a  revenue  of  littk 
more  than  one  million.  The  object  of  the  minister^t 
application  to  the  congress  was  to  put  a  good  face 
upon  his  schemes,  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  haoim* 
dados  respecting  the  tax  he  had  projected  upon  the 
landed  proprietcMrs,  to  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  the 
measure  would  be  obnoxious.  But  fliese  too  cunning 
people,  strongly  averse  from  any  direct  taxation,  or 
from  any  measure  that  should  tend  to  expose  the 
vahie  of  their  property  and  the  extent  of  their  in* 
comes,  dune  to  a  very  opposite  determination  to  thsEt 
of  the  minister^  Reasoning  among  themselves,  the 
landholders  said,  if  this  be  a  true  statement  of  oof 
condition,  to  what  a  situation  are  we  reduced  !  Let 
the  minister  retire,  we  will  not  give  our  support  to 
any  such  lavish  expenditure  of  the  resources  ol  the 
country :  we  are,  in  fact,  now  worse  off  than  we  ever 
were  under  the  administration  of  O'Higgins,  from 
the  ruinous  proceedings  <^  whose  ministry  the  pr^ 
sent  men  came  expressly  to  deliver  us.  This  was 
the  persuasion  of  the  most  respectable  landholders  I 
met  with,  previous  to  leavii^  Chile:  the  country 
was  divided,  party  spirit  among  the  few  most  in- 
terested ran  so  high  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  the  friends  and  advisers  of  Freyre,  wha 
in  like  manner  were  determined  to  avert  the  gm^ 
ing  storm :  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  congfeSd^ 
that  it  should  dissolve  itself,  and  place  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  director«'-« 
measure  that  I  believe  has  since  been  carried  into 
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effect  Benevente  attempted  to  retreat  firoiki  hui 
critical  situation,  but  the  party  would  not  suffer'  bun 
to  do  so,  and  he  again  resumed  his  functions  It  is 
not  easy  to  foretell  where  these  turmoils  will  end^ 
but  we  may  safely  predict  that  Chile  cannot  quietly 
progress  under  the  present  system.*  -The  great  body 
of  the  people  feel  no  interest  how  they  are  governed^ 
or  who  goy  ems  them ;  the  persons  cf  consideration^ 
who  determine  who  shall  be  rulers,  are  a  small  body; 
and  as  these  persons  enjoy  exclusite  privil^;e%  and 
are  permitted  to  defraud  and  plunder  the  revenue^ 
the  members  of  the  government  are  left  to  do  iiearly 
as  they  please,  without  the  least  check  being  placed 
upon  their  actions,  excepting  as  in  the  case  just 
quoted,  where  the  immediate  interests  ^  these  pri* 
vileged  persons  come  into  collision  with  the  neoesri^i- 
ties  of  the  government.  No  solid  advancement  can 
be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  country  while  its 
very  feeble  resources  are  thus  swallowed  up;  no 
beneficial  measures  can  be  adopted  while  the  gross 
ignorance  and  intolerant  prejudices  of  even  the  most 
leading  personages  among  them  oppose  all  useful 
progress.  Before  any  essential  improvement  c$|i 
take  place  in  the  country,  the  Chilenos  must  aoquirq 
useful  knowledge,  and  gain  the  light  of  expericaice  to 
guide  them  to  a  better  mode  of  action.  As  a  first 
step,  they  must  learn  the  advantage  resulting  from 
honesty  and  good  faith,  discover  the  good  policy  of 
adopting  these  principles  among  themselves,  and 
oblige  their  rulers  to  have  recourse  to  them  in  all 
their  actions.    A  long  period  of  time  must  dapse  be^^ 


WM  writtea  the  reTolution  xeocnded  in  Appendix  A 
liMoo^rred. 
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fore  this  change  can  take  place  in  a  society  so  con- 
stituted as  that  of  Chile;  and  if  it  ever  be  effected  it 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  conflict  of  parties,  such  a 
scene  of  trials,  as  Buenos  Ayres  suffered  during  a 
period  of  many  years :  out  of  these  convulsions  much 
good  may  result,  but  before  any  solid  government 
can  be  established,  there  must  arise  men  of  talent, 
of  patriotism,  of  liberal  feelings,  and  of  honesty ;  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  must  be  taught  to  think 
how  they  can  best  be  governed ;  public  opinion  must 
be  created  before  any  solid  checks  can  be  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But,  happen  when 
it  will,  it  can  never  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity, 
nor  to  the  same  extent,  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  Chilenos  possess  little  of  the  vi? 
vacity,  quick  perception,  or  mental  talent  observable 
in  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  existing  state  of  Chile  is  indeed  most  lament- 
able  ;  the  few  who  are  best  informed  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  condition,  but  they  know  not  how  to 
set  about  remedpng  the  evil:  they  feel  sensible  that 
there  exists  no  single  member  of  the  community  to 
whom  they  can  look  up  with  confidence.     Conscious 
that  some  great  change  is  necessary,  they  entertain 
a  very  reasonable  apprehension  that  a  mere  change 
of  persons  will  only  increase  the  evil.   All  respect 
general  Freyre  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  but  consider 
him  incompetent  to  manage  the  helm  in  such  a 
period  of  difficulty  as  the  present :  all  the  Chilenos 
with  whom  I  conversed  seemed  disposed  to  put  up 
with  their  present  bad  management  rather  than  risk 
the  hazard  of  exchanging  it  for  a  still  worse  govern- 
ment ;  San  Martin  they  say  took  away  enough  from 
them;  the  administration  of  O'Higgins  fleeced  them ; 
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the  present  men  have  stripped  them ;  and  another 
set  will  be  no  less  rapacious  in  filling  their  coffers 
without  effecting  the  least  good  to  the  country.  All 
parties  in  this  respect  are  alike,  and  they  therefore 
prefer  the  retention  of  the  present  men  in  power  as 
the  least  of  unavoidable  evils ;  but  such  a  state  of 
affisurs  never  can  remain  long,  and  Chile  beyond 
doubt  must  be  torn  asunder  by  dissensions,  so  long 
as  no  right  mode  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  public 
men  exists,  while  mutual  confidence  is  lost,  and 
while  public  robbery,  without  restraint,  is  permitted 
amon^  the  governors  of  the  state.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resources  of  Chile  are  sufficient, 
if  properly  husbanded,  to  discharge  the  necessary 
ezpences  of  the  government  without  calling  for  the 
levy  of  fresh  imposts :  even  the  present  duties  might 
with  advantage  be  diminished,  and  yet  be  made 
more  productive.  I  shall  treat  briefly  and  succes* 
sively  upon  the  several  branches  of  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  its  financial 
SjTStem  was  founded  on  a  perfect  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  that 
the  measures  tending  to  the  creation  of  its  revenues 
were  regulated  by  the  most  selfish  and  tjnrannical 
principles.  Among  others  equally  notorious  and  in- 
jurious was  the  estanco,  a  monopoly  which  the  go- 
vernment claimed  to  itself  in  the  growth  and  sale  of 
several  articles  of  first  rate  necessity  with  the  Cre- 
oles. Among  the  principal  commodities  of  the  es- 
tanco  were  tobacco,  foreign  wines,  and  spirits;  and  of 
these,  tobacco  yielded  almost  the  whole  product  of 
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this  branch  of  revenue.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  Guay^ 
aquil  was  the  principal  place  of  culture,  but  the 
central  warehouses  of  the  king  were  in  Lima.  In 
Chile  no  tobacco  was  suffered  to  be  grown,  but  ita 
supplies  were  entirely  drawn  from  Peru ;  no  person 
was  allowed  to  retail  the  article  without  obtaining  a 
previous  licence  from  the  government,  nor  to  pur* 
chase  any  but  such  as  came  directly  frt>m  the  govern*^ 
ment  stores :  for  this  purpose  dep6ts,  all  subject  to 
one  general  administration,  were  established  in  every 
principal  town.  In  the  year  1808,  it  appears  from 
aii  official  document  published  by  the  present  miniah 
ter  of  finance,  that  the  nett  produce  of  this  branch 
of  revenue  amounted  to  the  sum  of  189,S78  dollars ; 
it  ought  to  have  netted  300,000  dollars  according 
to  the  return,  but  its  product  was  lessened  in  conse^ 
qttence  of  the  diminished  value  of  the  stock  in  hand. 

•  

SUUemeiU  cfihe  Esianco  cf  Tobacco. 

The  nett  produce  of  the  severftl  administrations 

of  the  estanco,  in  the  whole  year  of  1808^  DoOan. 

prodnoed  the  total  amount  of SlBJtli 

Deduct  salaries  and  various  charges,  vie. — 

Salaries  of  management. 17,325 

Freight,  carriage,  rent,  postage,  and  other  ex- 

penoes 10,859 

The  tdbaooo  account  has  heen  dehited  as  below  8S,26S 

61,4*7 

S56,S34 
Deducting  the  diminished  value  of  the  present 
atock  compared  with  that  existing  in  1807.  •  7S,5M 

Dollars  ISSJ^S 

After  the  revolution,  which  established  the  inde* 
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pendence  of  Chile,  in  1817>  the  produce  of  the  es^ 
tanco  was  187,500  dollars ;  but  the  action  of  Chaca* 
buco  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that 
year»  and  the  patriot  troops  did  not  enter  the  capital 
till  the  beginning  of  March :  if,  therefore,  under  the 
confusion  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  under  an  entirely  new  administration  of 
persons,  the  estanco  netted  that  sum  in  the  course  of 
ten  months,  we  may  conclude  it  ought  not  to  have 
produced  less  than  300,000  dollars  under  the  ro3ral 
government.  Owing  to  the  robberies  and  the  smog^ 
giing  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  which  quickly  exhi- 
bited themselves  as  the  leading  objects  of  the  most 
influendal  persons  in  the  patriot  government,  the 
produce  of  the  following  year  amounted  to  little  or 
Bothing :  subsequently  it  became  so  losing  a  conoeniy 
that  the  government  abandoned  the  monopoly,  and 
dedared  the  whole  trade  of  tobacco  free  from  all  re- 
striction, and  in  common  with  all  other  general  mer* 
ehandize  it  became  importable  from  all  parts,  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  duties.  The  heavy  charges 
levied  upon  the  introduction  of  all  foreign  commodi- 
ties opened  an  extensive  door  to  smug^linig,  but  that 
in  tobacco  more  especially  was  carried  on  to  so 
shameful  an  extent,  that  for  a  long  while  it  ceased  to 
yield  a  revenue  of  more  than  £0,000  ddlars  per  an- 
num. After  the  assumption  of  the  government  by 
gmeral  Freyre,  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties that  presented  itself  was  the  oUigation  just 
tiim  entailed  upon  the  country,  of  paying  the 
aecndng  interest  and  charges  upon  the  loan  nego^ 
dated  in  London,  amounting  annually  to  a  sum 
litUe  diort  <rf  400,000  d<rflars:  the  absolute  inability 
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on  the  part  of  the  government  to  satisfy  so  heavy  a 
call,  especially  under  its  increasing  difficulties,  was 
notorious.  This  induced  a  number  of  native  mer- 
chants and  landholders,  conjointly  with  the  resi- 
dent British  commercial  agents,  to  propose  to  the 
minister  a  scheme  which  should  rid  him  of  this 
frightful  burden :  they  offered  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  provided  the  ancient  royal  monopoly  of  the 
estanco  was  renewed  and  granted  to  them  upon  cer- 
tain advantageous  stipulations :  they  proposed  to 
pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  all  intermediate  accruing 
interests,  upon  conditions  that  the  importation  of 
tobacco  should  be  prohibited  to  all  but  themselves; 
that  they  might  have  the  right  of  growing  it  in  the 
country  in  lieu  of  importing  it,  if  they  so  preferred ; 
that  they  should  have  the  monopoly  of  selling  it  at 
the  price  they  chose,  and  also  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  exclusive  trade  in  every  other  article  formerly 
estancado  by  the  Spaniards.  This  monopoly  was  to 
continue  secured  to  them  for  the  above  term,  and  the 
government  was  to  grant  them  a  capital  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  the 
scheme  into  execution.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
treaty  were  agreed  upon,  but  not  finally  settled, 
when  Freyre  annulled  the  last  new  constitution  he 
had  adopted,  and  called  together  another  congress; 
which  no  sooner  met,  than  the  half-finished  treaty 
was  submitted  to  them  by  the  estanquistos  under 
somewhat  altered  features :  all  the  former  clauses 
and  obligations  were  retained  excepting  one,  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  important,  that  qf  paying  Ae 
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prmeipal  of  the  loan  at  the  end  of  the  term  express- 
ed :  this  article  was  suppressed,  and  the  contract  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified ! !  It  may  be  justly  wondered 
how  this  circumstance  happened,  but  it  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  know  the  Chilenos,  and  to  learn  that  almost 
every  body  of  influence  and  of  capital  had  a  share 
in  the  proposed  company,  and  that  empenos  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  through  the  desired  object  with 
the  requisite  success. 

The  minister  in  his  report  states  this  to  be  a  most 
fortunate  bargain  for  the  country :  so  it  may  be  in 
one  sense,  since  by  the  mode  followed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco^ 
no  greater  sum  than  20,000  dollars  per  annum  was 
for  a  long  while  obtained ;  indeed  the  greatest  sum 
known  to  be  collected  by  the  patriot  government 
while  the  estanco  was  in  force  never  exceeded  200,000 
dollars.  In  order  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  misma- 
nagement to  its  true  source,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  are  the  advantages  the  estanquistos  are 
likely  to  derive  from  their  bargain. 

The  tobacco  consumed  in  Chile  is  mostly  brought 
from  Guayaquil  and  Peru,  in  the  pure  dried  leaf, 
twisted  into  long  thin  bundles,  called  masas,  each 
weighing  one  pound :  these,  under  the  royal  estanco 
administration  of  the  Spaniards,  were  usually  retailed 
at  three  reals  and  a  half  per  masa :  after  the  patriot 
government  had  thrown  open  the  trade,  and  esta- 
blished its  free  importation,  upon  the  pa3anent  of 
regular  and  heavy  duties,  a  fair  competition  reduced 
its  price  to  three  reals  and  even  to  two  reals  and  a 
half  per  masa.  The  average  consumption  through* 
out  the  whole  territory  of  Chile  is  allowed  to  be  two 
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millions  of  masas,  or  pounds,  of  tobacco.  With  the 
view  of  cultivating  in  Chile  the  tobacco  plant  for  the 
consumption  of  the  coimtry,  the  new  estanco  com- 
pany immediately  purchased  certain  estetes,  and  are 
now  making  preparations  for  an  extensive  culture  of 
this  plant :  they  calculate  upon  very  reasonable,  iB- 
deed  upon  established  data,  that,  provided  no  politi- 
cal obsta^es  intervene  to  prevent  them,  they  will 
succeed  in  producing  it  in  a  marketable  state  for  half 
a  real  per  pound.  '  The  new  administration  of  the 
company  commenced  its  operations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1824,  previous  to  which  it  was  obligatory 
upon  every  holder  of  the  conunodily  to  hand  over 
his  stock,  however  large  <Mr  small,  iqpon  being  satisfied 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration :  but  this  valne 
was  determined  by  the  company  itself^  which  puv 
chased  up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  country  at  two  reals 
and  two  reals  and  an  eighth  per  pound :  several  per- 
sons, and  among  them  some  Englishmen,  had  pre* 
viously  speculated  bejrond  their  actual  means,  and 
upon  credit,  in  the  purdiase  of  a  large  stock  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  full  expectation  that  the  company  woukl 
be  obliged  to  buy  it  of  them  at  a  fetir  profit.  But  hero 
they  were  mistaken,  and  it  is  supposed  they  will  be 
nearly  ruined  by  the  adventure :  the  company,  aware 
of  their  movements,  it  is  said,  made  them  fair  offers 
in  the  beginning,  which  Utiey  did  not  choose  to  accept, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  placed  thai- 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  individuals, 
who  have  felt  aggrieved  that  the  ofiers  which  they 
made  were  treated  disdainfully.  Every  pulpero  and 
dealer  has  been  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  (o 
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place  a  painted  sign  over  his  door,  before  he  can  be 
allowed  to  sell  tobacco,  segars,  or  other  especies  es- 
tancadas :  the  company,  after  the  manner  of  our  ex- 
dae  establishment  in  England,  only  that  it  is  more 
inquisitorial  and  open  to  abuses,  is  fully  empowered 
to  enter  every  house,  search  all  stores  suspected  to 
contain  unregistered  tobacco,  to  pry  into  the  books 
of  licensed  dealers,  and  examine  persons  on  oath  as 
to  receipts  and  sales :  indeed  the  privileges  it  enjoys 
are  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  a  country  that 
pretends  to  have  launched  into  independence  upon 
the  principles  of  unshackled  commerce,  and  the  un- 
controlled enjoyment  of  civil  freedom.  These  deal- 
ers are  allowed  a  certain  per  centage  upon  sales  of  the 
especies.  The  price  fixed  by  the  company  for  the 
retail  of  tobacco  is  five  reals  per  pound.  Now,  cal- 
culating that  the  annual  expences  of  the  monopolists 
will  be  amply  covered  by  the  interest  and  utility  of 
the  half  million  of  dollars  given  to  them  by  the  go- 
vernment, we  may  estimate  as  follows  the  probable 
revenues  of  the  new  estanco  company : — 


CHARGES. 

To  2,000^000  pounds  of 
tobacco^  athalf  areal 
per  pound 125,000 

To  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dividends  up- 
on the  London  loan, 
including  charges  . .  425,000 

550,000 
Balance    remaining   as 
the  aimual  pnift  ai 
the  estanco  company  700,000 

Oolkrs  1,250,000 


RBCEIFTS. 

By  the  sale  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  at 
5  reals  per  pound 

Dollars  1,250,000 
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In  this  statement  we  arrive,  by  approximation,  at 
the  probable  advantages  which  this  privileged'  body 
will  derive  from  their  bargain :  the  first  two  years 
be£Dre  their  arrangements  have  become  fully  orgai^ 
ized  they  will  probably  make  little  more  than  com- 
mon interest  for  their  advances,  but  every  year  af- 
terwards their  profits  will  accumulate  prodigiously : 
estimating  the  annual  revenue  of  700,000  dollars, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  (while  money  in  Chile 
is  worth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  interest)- 
during  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  sinking  the  first 
three  years  of  their  charter  as  unproductive,  we  shall 
find  accumulated  a  sum  little  short  of  itoenty  mil* 
lions  of  dollars :  but  let  us  reduce  the  probable  an- 
nual profits  on  the  score  of  contingencies  to  two- 
thirds  of  oiu*  estimate,  say  to  500,000  dollars,  and 
calculate  the  accumulation  that  must  ensue  in  the' 
same  term  of  years,  and  we  shall  find  a  product  of 
fourteen  millions  and  three  quarters  qfdcUars ; — a 
monstrous  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  a  private  com- 
pany, in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  country^ 
at  the  expence  of  the  community,  and  that  too  of 
the  industrious  part  the  least  able  to  afibrd  it 

If  we  examine  into  the  political  tendency  of  the 
estanco  monopoly,  we  shall  find  it  one  of  the  most 
injurious  measures  that  can  be  conceived :  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  every  free  principle  of  commerce,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  effects,  but  indirectly  in  many 
ways.  The  only  excuse  the  government  has  been 
able  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  the  measure  is,  that^ 
however  injurious,  it  is  unavoidable :  many  have 
replied  to  this,  **  If  necessity,  then,  has  driven  you  to 
the  adoption  of  the  measure,  why  not  suffer  it  to  be 
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under  your  own  control  only  so  long  as  difficulties 
press  upon  your  finances  ?  "  To  which  the  minister 
thus  replies  in  his  report  or  expose  of  the  national 
weakness  :  "  Pew  who  look  upon  our  necessities  can 
deny  the  advantage  of  the  estanco»  but  some  are 
anxious  that  it  should  be  administered  by  the  repub- 
lic :  but  let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  even  the  Spanish 
government,  in  1808,  could  obtain  out  of  the  estanco 
only  a  nett  produce  of  183,278  dollars  ;  let  us  ob- 
serve that  we  were  then  ruled  with  union  and  energy 
by  a  tyrannical  government ;  that  we  then  obeyed 
with  the  humble  resignation  of  slaves ;  that  the  to- 
bacco stores  of  Peru  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
authority ;  that  Chile  had  not  to  advance  funds  for. 
the  purchase  of  the  monopolized  article ;  that  an  un- 
changeable established  order  reigned  throughout 
Now  every  thing  is  quite  opposite,  and  yet  we  have 
the  advantage  presented  to  us  by  the  proposed  plan 
which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
annually  400,000  dollars,  a  sum  that  will  be  paid 
for  us  in  London." 

This  statement,  though  containing  some  truth,  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sophistry ;  the  short  and 
plain  fact  is.,  that  the  company  is  not  the  speculation 
of  a  few;  but  that  all  the  influencial  persons  in  the  ca- 
pital have  been  allowed  a  share  in  the  promised  golden 
harvest :  hence  the  true  source  of  the  dangerous  mo- 
nopoly. Here  again  we  have  before  us  another  sad 
example  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Chile  doing  any 
good  for  herself,  when  all  those  who  should  be  her 
chief  supports  unite  hand  in  hand  to  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  to  their  own  private  advan-*^ 
tag6. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  obfiervations 
relative  to  the  diflferent  hrancheg  of  the  national 
vewaue. 

1.  TiTH£S. — The  tenths,  or  diezmos»  collected 
throughout  America,  under  the  Spanish  govemmeot, 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain  by  a  special  extension 
of  the  papal  authority,  which  gave  to  him  the  pa* 
tronato  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters :  the  church  was 
placed  under  his  especial  keeping,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  that  he  collected  the  tenths,  one  fourth 
of  which  was  distributed  among  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  another  quarter  among  the  deacons  and 
canmis,  a  third  quarter  was  given  to  the  curates* 
and  the  rewminder  was  devoted  to  the  building  of 
diurdbes.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  king^ 
iA  cases  where  it  could  be  afforded,  appropriated  a 
considerable  portiw  of  these  revenues  to  other  puiv 
poses,  allowing  to  all  the  members  of  the  churdi 
certain  considerable  fixed  salaries.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  diezmo,  like  many  other  important 
branches  of  the  revenue,  was  farmed  out  to  indivi- 
duals in. several  lots,  corresponding  ^dth  the  several 
provinces  in  the  kingdom;  these  were  put  up  to 
public  tender,  and  granted  to  the  highest  bidder: 
hy  him  the  right  of  gathering  tithes  was  leased  out 
again  at  a  considerable  profit,  in  small  portions  cor* 
responding  with  the  smaller  districts  to  other  indi- 
viduals, whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  best  thejr 
could  of  the  right  they  had  acquired  by  purchase. 
The  system,  therefore,  lost  the  charm  which  had  for* 
meriy  invested  it  when  claimed  immediately  by  the 
dmrch ;  but  it  was  only  when  it  became  a  secular  com- 
merce that  the  people  even  thought  of  evading  its  ool- 
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leetion  whenever  they  could  find  opportunities  of 
doing  so:  itceased  then  to  be  paid  with  the  same  good 
will  as  formerly,  until  at  length  it  came  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  peasantry  as  a  severe  impositicm  upon 
them.  This  sjrstem  of  collecting  the  tithes  exists  in 
Chile  to  the  present  day,  except  that  the  patriot  go- 
vernment appropriates  to  itself  ahnost  the  whole  of 
the  tenths  by  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the  clergy : 
&r  instance,  the  bishop,  whose  income  used  to 
amount  to  40,000  dollars  per  annum,  *  was  curtailed 
to  a  salary  of  7000  dollars ;  that  of  a  deacon  to  4000 
dollars ;  and  that  of  a  canon  to  2500  dollars. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  the  tithes  have  netted  an  increasing  reve- 
nue to  the  government.  Formerly  they  were  leased 
out  in  three  great  divisions,  Coquimbo,  Santiago,  and 
Goncepcion,  each  producing  about  25,000  doUars: 
the  system  of  tendering  for  these  purchases  opened 
a  door  to  collusion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  took  off  all 
responsibility  from  the  superior  authorities,  in  such 
manner  that  each  diezmero  held  his  administration 
of  the  tenths  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  tenure. 

One  of  the  good  effects  attendant  upon  the  change 
of  (^Higgins's  government  was  the  breaking  up  of 
this  monopoly  which,  like  many  other  remains  of 
£^enish  habits,  had  still  continued  in  existence.  By 
the  division  of  tithes  into  smaller  lots,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  right  of  collection  of  living  stock  from 
ttiat  upon  the  product  of  the  soil,  a  more  open  com- 
petition was  produced :  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  that,  while  formerly  the  tenths  never  produced 
above  75,000  dollars  per  annum,  they  have  recently 
brought  into  the  treasury,  according  to  the  report  of 
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the  finance  minister,  2499650   dollars.      But  this' 
amount  affords  no  criterion  as  to  the  sum  actually 
exacted  from  the  people ;  and  herein  consists  the  in- 
superable objection,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  policy  at- 
tendant on  this  mode  of  collection.    The  people,  fully 
aware  that  they  are  unjustly  paying  a  tax  to  a  set 
of  individuals  who  have  no  claim  either  on  them,  or 
upon  the  state,  feel  sensible  that  the  amount  exacted 
is  two  or  three-fold  that  which  is  really  paid  over  to 
the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  nation:  this  idea 
never  occurred  to  them  under  the  Spanish  regime, 
where  no  one  ever  entertained  any  notion  beyond  that 
of  implicit  obedience  under  an  unvarying  uniform 
system — ^ideas  which,  more  especially  in  this  case, 
were  rigidly  inculcated  by  th6  established  clei^;  but 
since  these  duties  have  assumed  a  still  more  secular 
character,  since  the  clergy  have  ceased  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  collection,  and  since  produce  of  all 
kinds  has  greatly  increas?d  in  value,  these  notions 
have  become  supplanted  by  others  of  an  opposite 
character.     It  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  tax,  left  to  a  more  open  competition,  has  lately 
produced  such  an  increased  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  when  we  reflect  that,  within  these  few 
years,  wheat  upon  the  threshing  ground  seldom  bore 
a  higher  value  than  four  reals,  or  half  a  dollar  per 
fanega;  whereas,  after  intervening  years  of  dearth,  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  season  just  passed  a  most  pro- 
ductive crop  of  wheat,  which  is  not  likely  to  sell  for 
less  than  three  dollars,  or,  at  the  lowest,  two  dollars 
and  an  half  per  fanega,  while  in  the  intermediate  sea^ 
sons  the  price  has  never  been  less  than  three  dollars 
and  a  half,  seldom  below  five  dollars,  and  has  more 
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than  once  attained  the  value  of  twelve  dollars  per  fa« 
nega,  even  in  the  capital.  Now,  as  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  years  of  abundance  as  well  as  of 
scarcity,  have  acquired,  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  a  great  increase  in  value,  it  follows  that 
the  revenue  of  the  tithes  ought  to  have  increased 
considerably.  A  similar  advance  in  the  value  of 
cattle  has  taken  place  throughout  Chile ;  a  fat  ox, 
that  used  to  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  now  fetches 
sixty  and  seventy  dollars ;  a  cow,  formerly  worth 
eight  dollars,  is  now  saleable  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars ;  a  calf,  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
oldy  out  of  which  ages  it  is  customary  in  Chile  to 
select  the  tithes,  was  worth  in  1820  only  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1824  they  were  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  dollars.  I  have  myself  sold  calves 
of  fifteen  months  old  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
each«  The  same  comparatively  increased  value  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  grain, 
garden  produce,  and  fruits  of  every  description 
throughout  Chile,  a  country  which  is  no  longer  the 
seat  of  excessive  abundance  and  cheapness  which  it 
was  formerly  represented  to  be. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary rise  of  prices :  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, no  doubt,  has  had  some  effect,  so  has  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  provisioning  of  shipping, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  all 
these  added  together  will  not  account  for  the  varia- 
tion of  prices  between  those  of  the  present  and  those 
of  former  years.  We  may  look  for  an  explanation 
with  greater  certainty  to  the  increased  and  more 
general  distribution  of  capital  throughout  the  coun- 
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try :  within  the  last  few  years  the  competitioii  pre- 
sented in  a  more  open  and  free  internal  commerce^ 
which  by  creating  a  facility  of  producing  at  all  times 
a  certain  market,  which  formerly  did  not  exist,  has 
greatly  increased  the  consumption. 

In  Chile,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  the  only  pttr*- 
chasers  were  a  few  men  of  large  capitals,  who  comf^ 
bined  together  to  regulate  the  markets  at  their  plea- 
sure, When  the  farmer  or  holder  of  produce  was 
obliged  to  send  his  stock  to  warehousing  agents  in 
the  ports,  where  perhaps  it  ranained  f6r  many 
months,  and  at  length  was  sold  very  frequently  at  a 
losing  prfce.  The  cause  for  the  increased  value  (tf 
jfroduce  has  by  the  natives  been  invariably  attributed 
to  the  account  of  scarcity ;  but  this  I  am  persuaded 
has  not  operated  to  any  great  extent,  as  I  cannot 
believe  the  scarcity,  ever  existed  to  the  degree  re^ 
presented.  It  ii^  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  information  in  such  a  country  as  Chile,  6f 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  data  that  may  guide  Us 
toward  any  statistical  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
capabilities  of  its  resources.  Anxious,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually  raised  in. 
the  several  provinces  of  the  country,  I  instituted 
the  most  diligent  inquiries,  and  obtained  a  series 
of  data,  which,  though  not  founded  on  positive  re- 
turns, may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  approximations. 
The  government  has  never  made  it  an  object  tft 
dsoertain  the  amount  of  the  actual  returns,  and  it 
has  been  the  interest  of  the  diezmeros  to  conceal  the 
real  truth :  the  fbUowing  table  must,  therefore,  be 
received  in  the  view  in  which  it  has  been  framed: 
in  the  first  cotuittn  is  placed  the  names  of  the  dis* 
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txjds ;  in  the  second,  the  amount  of  tithes  eollected 
in  £ui^a8  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  each ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  quantity  of  wheat  actually  produced 
IB  like  measures. 

Amount  of  Total  quantity 
titbes  ool-       of  wheat 
lected  in        reaped  in 
Difltrieto  of                      fanegas.  fanegas. 

Aconcagua,  San  Felipe ....    7000  .  •  70,000 

Putaendo 3500  • .  85,000 

Santa  Rosa  and  Curimon    7000'  ..  70,000 

Santiago  and  Colina 4000  ..  40,000 

QuiUota 2000  ..  S0,000 

Casa  Blanca 1000  . .  10,000 

MelipiUi 1000  ..  10,000 

Rancagua 4000  ..  40,000 

San  Fernando    8000  ..  80,000 

Talca 4000  • .  40,000 

Petorca 400  . .      4,000   . 

niapel    SOO  . .      S,000 

Chiasco,  Coquimbo,  Copiapo     50Q  •  •     5,000 

Other  smaller  places 1400  ..  14/)00 

Concepdon,    including    the 

country  southward  of  Talca, 

and  northward  of  theBiobio  21,000  ..    210,000 

Faunas   65,000  . .    650,000 

The  annual  amount  of  wheat  exported  firom  Val* 
paraiso  to  the  ports  of  Pern  used  to  vary  from 
120,000  to  200,000  faunas;  during  the  last  four 
years  there  has  been  no  exportation  whatever,  Peru 
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being  supplied  principally  from  the  United  Stat^ 

of  North  America :  say  that. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  annually  sent  to    Fanegai. 

Peru  from  Valparaiso  used  to  be 160,000 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  annually 

from  Concepcion  to  Peru 40,000 


Total  amount  of  export  of  wheat  in  fanegas  200,000 


Deducting,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  that  raised,  as  before  shown,  we  ascer- 
tain nearly  the  amount  consumed  in  the  country: 
now  as  the  population  of  Chile  cannot  exceed  600,000 
souls,  we  find  the  quantity  of '450,000  fanegas  of 
wheat  consumed  by  this  number  of  persons,  which  is 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  each  individual  per 
annum,  without  deducting  the  quantity  put  by  and 
expended  in  sowing  the  land  for  the  next  year's 
crop :  the  amount  consumed  by  each  person  in  Eng- 
land is  eight  bushels  yearly  ;*  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Chile  the 
poor  people  eat  very  little  bread,  their  support  con- 
sisting chiefly  upon  maize  under  different  shapes  of 
masamorra,  chococa,  and  harina  tostada:  of  French 
beans  (frijoles),  pumkins,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
v^tables. 

*  The  population  of  Paris  is  stated  to  be  714^000^  the  annual 
consumption  of  bread  is  251,336^719  pounds,  equal  to  359  pounds 
for  each  person :  the  quantity  of  flour  or  wheat  from  which  tluf 

is  made  is  thus  calculated  S52 r-  =  282  lbs.  or  44  bushels  of 

o 

^heat  consumed  bv  each  person. 
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a.  The  Duties  upon  Roads. — ^When  the  father 
of  the  late  director  was  president  of  Chile,  under 
the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  among  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  care  were  those  of  making  new 
roads  and  repairing  old  ones.  The  face  of  the 
country  between  the  metropolis  and  its  sea-port, 
has  been  noticed  as  a  very  undulatory  surface, 
formed  by  many  ramifications,  proceeding  £rom 
three  principal  forks,  which  strike  off  from  one 
mountainous  ridge,  branching  from  the  main  Cor- 
dillera towards  the  coast.  These  ramifications 
have  already  been  described,  together  with  their 
goige,  ravines,  valleys,  and  table-heights:  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  the  three  forks  present  ridges 
of  suddenly  steep  ascent,  known  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Cuestas,  each  are  about  1000  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  their  1)ases ;  no  roads  for- 
merly existed  over  these  cuestas,  other  than  mere 
beaten,  irregular,  and  stony  tracks,  which  with 
difficulty  were  passable  by  loaded  mules :  the  traffic 
from  Valparaiso,  therefore,  used  in  former  times  to 
be  by  way  of  Melipilli,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  over 
the  cuestas,  for  this  route  trends  round  the  base 
of  their  termination  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
Maypo.  This  distance  was  above  forty  leagues, 
whereas  the  actual  geographical  distance  is  no  more 
than  twenty-two  leagues.  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins 
conceived  the  idea  of  shortening  this  route  by  making 
new  roads  over  the  several  cuestas,  which  should  be 
passable  as  well  by  carts  as  by  mules,  so  that  the 
conveyance  of  goods  from  the  coast  to  the  capita^ 
mi^t  be  greatly  facilitated.  This  great  work  he 
executed  with  much  skill  and  judgment,  and  we 

VOL.  II.  o 
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have  here  presented  one  of  the  most  lasting  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  the  president,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  the  country  can  boast  of. 
These  roads  have  been  cut  in  a  zig-zag  line  along 
the  steep  sides  of  the  cuestas,  the  most  favourable 
spots  being  chosen  to  facilitate  a  commodious  access 
and  egress ;  they  present  gradually  iticlined  planes 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  requisite  precau^ 
tions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  draining  waters 
flowing  down  the  mountain  slope,  from  approaching 
the  main  road.  By  this  work  the  journey  was 
shortened  to  nearly  two-thirds  its  former  distance^ 
being  now  reduced  to  thirty  leagues. 

This  road  under  the  Spanish  government  was 
kept  in  excellent  repair ;  and,  to  defray  the  expenea 
of  maintaining  it,  a  very  small  toll  of  half  a  real  (or 
threepence)  was  levied  upon  the  entrance  to,  and 
departure  from,  Valparaiso,  of  every  mule  lad^i 
with  merchandize.  But  no  sooner  was  the  patriot 
government  established,  and  the  traffic  of  foreiga 
merchandize  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
had  increased  to  an  extent  before  unknown,  than 
the  government  bethought  itself  of  the  utility  of  ap- 
propriating the  tolls  to  the  revenue,  first  ^^^^ng 
half  a  real,  and  subsequently  a  real  upon  every 
mule  load,  and  in  proportion  upon  every  cart  load 
proceeding  by  this  route.  The  original  object  of  the 
impost,  however,  quite  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
government,  so  that  during  a  period  of  eight  years' 
most  rigorous  exaction  of  the  toll,  not  one  dollar 
was  expended  upon  repairs ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  roads  are  in  many  places  going  rapidly  to  decay : 
this  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  perhaps  no  coud- 
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try  ki  the  world'  ptesmtB  better  materfalg  for  tfofltf 
raakiiig'  than  Chile. 

The  govenunent  likenrine  esrtablished  another  sM 
of  tolk  npon  the  road  leading  to  Qoillota^  Aeon- 
ei^^  La  Ligua,   and  the  northern  road  to  Cd^ 
^Ifmbo.      As  by  this  Mute,  Valparaiso  is  alnidM 
wholly-  supplied  with  provisions  and  fruits  for  the 
use  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  consumption  ^ 
tfie  slipping,  the  traffic  fdong  this  rdad  is,  pttfu 
haps,  greater  than  that  upon  the  route  of  thfe  eH^ 
pital.     The  roads  from  Aconcagua  and  Qulllotttf 
]M*esent  only  beaten,  rugged,  and  stony  tractr  on  tiM 
side  of  the  hills  in  many  places  where  the  valley  hf 
ittfpassable :  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  in  no  d^pree 
deared  the  way ;  so  very  rugged  is  the  track  that  al 
stranger,  unaccustomed  to  ChUeno  roadB,  woulit 
Wonder  how  it  was  pOiBSiUe  for  a  loadied  mnle  t<y 
pass  along ;  but  the  dl^xterity  of  a  Chileno  anieto^ 
elirc^s  that  of  any  other  mndeteer  in  the  wbrld ;  it 
may  be  said  of  them,  that  the  art  of  manajging^ 
mules  is  the  only  one  in  \l1uch  the  nativfes  of  ChSe* 
^splfff  the  least  ability.      Ambrosio    CyHiggiim) 
conceived   the   plan    of  com|>leting   the   nordiem 
road,  and  bad  aetuaUy  commenced  it,  when'  his  apu 
pdntmeiit  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  put  an  end  tKy 
thi»  usc^  and  much  required  public  work :  he  had 
dready  finished  the  cart-road  over  the  Siete  Her-^ 
manas;  a  series  of  hilly  ridgt^  jutting  into  the  sett' 
hetweta  Valparaiso  and  the  Vifia  db  la  Mar,  » i^niallf ' 
valley  two  leagues  and  a  hidf  ft^iAn  die  former.    At 
the  firstf  biMking  out  of  the  revblutibn  tflis^  i^oadf' 
waspMsaUe  by  carte,  as  I  Wbs  siBsMeA  by  an  esta^' 
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proprietor,  who  brought  along  this  road,  in  vehicles, 
all  his  family  and  household  effects,  in  moving  to- 
wards the  capital ;  but  in  ISIQ^  I  surveyed  it  with 
much  attention,  with  the  expectaticm  of  being  able 
to  convey  by  land  to  the  place  of  my  establishment 
certain  valuable  articles  which  I  was  very  univil- 
ling  to  risk  by  sea :  it  was,  however,  impossible  to 
attempt  the  conveyance  even  of  a  sledge,  the  road 
was  so  completely  broken  up  by  the  rains,  from 
the  want  of  timely  and  trifling  repairs.  Notwith- 
standing the  sum  annually  exacted  from  the  poor 
muleteers,  upon  whom  the  tax  alone  falls,  the  road 
of  the  Hermanas,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  since  I 
have  been  in  Chile  has  become  almost  impassable 
by  mules :  had  no  more  than  100  dollars  been  ex- 
pended every  year  in  repairs  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  it  would  have  been  maintained  in 
good  condition  as  a  serviceable  cart  road. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  revenue: 
when  the  toll  exacted  on  these  roads  was  no  more 
than  half  a  real  per  load,  they  were  farmed  out,  like 
many  other  of  their  taxes,  to  private  individuals, 
the  one  for  80,000  dollars,  the  other  for  22,000 
doUars  per  annum :  when  the  toUs  were  doubled, 
some  portion  was  given  to  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  the  greater  share 
remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  This 
lM*anch  of  revenue  cannot  produce  less  than  70,000 
dollars,  whereas  the  sum  actually  exacted  from  the 
muleteers  is  not  less  than  100,000  dollars.  In 
having  placed  in  my  statement  of  the  revenue 
50,000  dollars  as  the  product  under  this  head,  I 
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cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  below  the  sum  actually 
received. 

8.  Canal  of  M aypo. — This  was  a  very  useful 
public  work,  commenced  many  years  ago  under  the 
Spanish  government.  Between  the  river  Maypo 
and  the  capital  there  exists  a  tract  of  fine  level 
ground,  which  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture  had 
been  heretofore  useless:  it  occupies  an  extent  of 
many  square  leagues :  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
waste  barren  land  so  contiguous  to  the  metropolis 
would  become  of  immense  value,  could  •  it  only  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  irrigation.  The  water  of  the 
river  Mapocho  is  wholly  consumed  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  its  own  fertile  valley,  in  the  supply  ne- 
cessary for  the  metropolis,  in  watering  the  vil- 
lage of  Renca  and  the  lands  lying  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  vicinities  of  Santiago.  A 
canal  was  cut  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  May- 
po plain,  near  the  foot  of,  and  parallel  to,  the 
Cordillera,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Maypo  entered  the  southern  part  of  this 
plain:  its  course  runs  northward  for  about  nine 
leagues,  and  it  has  a  sufficient  declivity  to  enable 
its  siuplus  water  to  flow  into  the  river  Mapocho 
above  the  city.  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  the  woric  was  not  half  finished ;  but  as  it 
proceeded,  irrigation  was  afibrded  to  the  bordering 
plains:  in  1817,  before  the  work  was  completed, 
the  revenue  produced  by  the  annual  renting  of  irri* 
gating  channels  amounted  to  5,500  dollars.  About 
two  years  ago  the  work  was  finished,  and  this 
brought  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
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portion  of  ground  into  cultivation :  the  proprietor- 
ship of  these  lands  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  as  the  whole  of  these 
fine  tracts  formed  parts  of  estates  belonging  to  ae- 
yerfd  convents.  The  quantity  of  ground  thus 
hrgught  into  cultivation  since  the  year  1817  has 
trebled  in  extent^  and  in  placing  this  item  of  the 
revenue  at  lO^OOO  dollars,  we  are  certain  of  falling 
below  the  truth. 

4.  Stamp  Duty.-— Aooordiog  to  the  official  state- 
ments of  1817,  the  returns  uppn  stamps  during 
that  year  netted  11,000  dollars ;  since  then  the 
duties  have  been  doubled,  J  may  say  in  many  cases ' 
trebled;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  notorious  mal- 
eppro]^ation  of  the  stamps  by  the  government 
officers,  this  branch  of  the  revenue  would  nett 
^m  5O5OOO  to  80,000  dollars  per  annum.  In 
Buenos  Aj^es,  the  same  system  formerly  prevailed 
tp  a  no  less  degree  of  enormity ;  but  during  the  last 
substantial  reforms  there,  no  sooner  was  the  distri- 
bution of  stamps  and  the  collection  of  duties  placed 
u^er  proper  checks,  than  this  item  of  revenue  in- 
creased five  or  six  fold.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in 
placijag  £0,000  dollars  as  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
aolsually  x^eceived  into  the  treasury  under  this  heads 
t|ie  sum  is  considerably  below  the  actual  amount. 

^.  Custom-House. — In  the  foregoing  part  of 
tUs  chapter,  I  have  stated  the  amount  of  this 
bmiich  of  revenue  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  na- 
timal  indiependence  what  it  is  now  quoted  to  be  by 
th?  nonisterial  official  reports,  and  what  it  ought  to 
produce  under  the  ^sting  trade  of  the  country,  and 
a  more  honest  system  of  management. 
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I  have  dsewhere  alluded  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duties  upon  the  custom-house  were  paid,  and 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  contraband  introduction 
of  foreign  goods.     It  now  remains  to  say  a  few 
wwds  upon  the  mode  of  levying  the  customs.     He 
duties  are  always,  after  the  Spanish  system^  est!- 
mated  and  levied  at  so  mtich  per  cent  upon  a  va- 
luation, not  determined  by  the  market  price  of  the 
articles,  but  by  the  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  vistas, 
or  custom-house  searchers :  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible for  a  merchant  to  calculate  upon  the '  actual 
cost  of  introduction  of  foreign  goods ;  but,  as  the 
government  of  Chile  does  not  allow  their  officers  a 
sufficient  salary,  they  are  obliged  to  connive  with 
the  merchants,    both  in  smuggling  and  in  fixing 
nnder-valuations,  receiving  from  the  latter  a  pro- 
portionate  bribe.      Similar  parcels  of  goods  may 
at  one  time  be  valued  in  the  custom-house  at  1000 
dollars,  at  another  100  dollars,  and  the  usual  tariff 
duties  paid  thereon  accordingly ;  the  difference  is  a 
robbery  to  the  state,  no  advantage  whatever  results 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  goes  entirely  into 
the  pockets  of  the  custom4iouse  officers,  merchants^ 
and  agents.      The  foreign  agent  can   dispose  of 
goods  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as  he  is 
in  favour  with  the  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
rate  he  pays  is  regulated  by  the  mutual  under- 
standing existing  between  them :  the  fair  merchant 
who  has  no  such  means  at  his  command  cannot 
stand  in  the  market  against  such  unequal  circum- 
stances. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Chile,  therefore,  like  all 
matters  in  state,  justice,  and  police,  is  maintained 
by  empino,  intrigue,  and  bribery. 
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According  to  the  latest  tariff  that  I  have  seen,  the 
duties  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  into- 
Chile  are  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  vahh- 
rem ;  this  is  upon  all  goods,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation not  particularly  specified  in  the  tariff ;  and 
upon  goods  So  specified,  such  for  instance  as  wines» 
spirits,  made-clothes,  furniture,  and  other  thinga, 
the  manufacture  of  the  cotmtrjr,  douUe  duties,  or 
fifty-three  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  levied.  The 
general  duties  above-mentioned  consist  of  the  fol-* 
lowing: 

Rentas  generates 15  per  cent. 

AlmoxarifEizgo 7 

Subencion  (to  support  war  charges)     1-^ 

Impuesto \ 

Averia  (convoy  duty) \ 

Correspondencia 2 

264^  per  cent.  - « 


Upon  the  entry  of  a  foreign  ship,  the  master  or 
consignee  is  obliged  by  the  law,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  anchoring  in  the  port,  to  deliver 
into  the  custom-house  two  manifests — ^the  mani- 
fiesto  por  mayor  is  the  gross  account  of  the  bills  of 
lading — ^the  manifiesto  por  menor,  which  is  a  new 
regulation,  is  the  particular  account  of  the  contents 
of  each  package :  this  latter  is  very  vexatious,  as 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  consignee  to 
state  these  contents,  and  the  law  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily disregarded  in  this  particular,  no  less  than  in 
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that  for  the  tune  of  delivering  in  the  manifests; 
which  is  generally  delayed  a  week,  in  which  time 
full  opportunity  is  allowed  for  connivance  with  the 
vistas.  Upon  being  landed,  all  goods  are  placed 
in  the  custom-house ;  the  store^keeper  taking  an 
account  of  the  marks  which  are  checked  against 
the  manifest,  and  the  consignee  obtains  an  (»4er 
from  the  administrador,  or  chief  officer  of  customs^ 
to  deliver  such  goods  as  he  applies  for :  with  this 
order  the  merchant  receives  the  goods,  at  which 
time  the  packages  are  opened  by  the  vista,  who 
puts  upon  the  margin  of  the  order  such  a  valuation 
as  he  pleases,  and  upon  this  valuation  there  is  no 
check  whatever,  and  the  packages  are  immediately 
carried  off  to  the  merchant's  warehouse.  This  va- 
luation fixed,  by  the  vista,  is  then  carried  to  the 
administrador,  from  which  a  reduction  of  two  per 
cent  is  made  to  foreigners  and  six  per  cent  to  na- 
tives ;  and  upon  this  reduced  valuation  either 
twenty-six  and  a  half,  or  fifty-three  per  cent  duties, 
are  levied,  according  to  the  description  given  in  the 


Three  years  ago  the  single  and  double  duties 
amounted  to  thirty-six  and  a  half,  and  seventy-three 
per  cent. ;  but  at  that  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
general  call  of  the  mercantile  classes,  the  alcavala 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  remitted,  and  ostentatious 
parade  was  made  by  the  government  respecting  its 
generosity  in  this  great  reduction  of  customs. 

The  minister  of  finance,  in  order  to  counterba- 
lance this  loss  to  the  revenue,  invented  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  duty,  which  he  called  el  derecho  de  aumen- 
tadon — ^the  augmentation  duty.     This  financial  in- 
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unheard-of  in  the  civilized  countrieB 
of  Europe,  is  due  only  to  the  genius  of  the  sage  po- 
litical economists  of  Chile. 

Two  custom-houses  were  established :  la  adoana, 
the  principal,  was  fixed  in  Valparaiso,  la  aduana,  the 
general,  in  Santiago;  in  both  of  which  foreign  goods 
can  now  be  passed  with  equal  fiEicility,  whereas,  for- 
merly, the  passing  of  goods  could  only  be  effected 
in  Santiago,  while  the  deliveries  in  the  port  were 
niade  conformable  to  the  orders  obtained  from  the 
heads  of  the  department  in  the  capital.     This  is  so 
far  advantageous,  as  a  consignee  can  now  manage 
with  only  one  establishment,  whereas,  formerly,  two 
were  requisite,  and  he  can  now  at  once  dispatch  all 
his  goods  in  the  *' principal  eustom-^house"  of  Val- 
paraiso; but  in  case  of  his  having  so  passed  hiB 
goods,  and  he  desires  at  a  future  time  to  send  them 
in  preference  to  the  market  of  the  capital,  where  a 
more  certain  demand  generally  exists,  he  cannot  do 
so  without  passing  the  same  goods  once  more  through 
the  ^^ general  custom-house"  of  Santiago;  in  this 
process  the  goods  are  subjected  to  a  new  valuation^ 
which  in  the  capital  is  necessarily  augmented  by  the 
duties  already  paid,  by  the  heavy  expenses  of  land^ 
ing  and  warehousing  in  the  port,  and  by  the  ex- 
travagant cost  of  carriage  over  ninety  miles  of  diffi- 
cult road,  upon  the  backs  of  mules  ;  and  this  aug- 
mented value  may  also  be  still  more  increased  by  the 
increased  average  of  that  particular  market.     The 
vista  q[  ihe  **  general  custom-house"  is  directed  to 
aseartain  this  augmented  valuation  of  goods  so  in* 
troduced,  and  upon  this  increased  valuaticm  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  who  may  have  bought  &em  of  the 
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coMignee,  has  to  pay  new  duties  at  the  same  rate 
per  cent,  as  was  paid  on  their  first  introduction  into 
Valparaiso. 

This  may  be  best  exemplified  by  two  cases,  whicdb 
came  immediately  under  my  cogaoiizance :  in  fJbe 
one  case  a  quantity  of  goods  were  bought  in  Valpa^ 
laiso  of  a  merdiant,  duties  paid ;  they  had  passed 
through  '^  the  principal  custom-house,"  under  a  va- 
laation  of  fifteen  dollars ;  they  wea-e  now  sent  to 
Santiago,  where,  in  the  '^  general  custom-house"  they 
wec!e  re-valued  at  seventy  dollars :  an  additional 
duty  of  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  ceot  was  there- 
fore levied  upon  the  amount  of  fifty-five  doUara,  the 
augmented  valuation,  and  the  owner  had  to  pay  four- 
teen and  a  half  dollars  augmentation  duty  for  goods 
which  he  had  bought,  including  duty,  for  twenty 
dolUffS.  The  other  case  was  in  a  cask  of  nails  in« 
trodoced  into  Santiago  by  an  original  consignee,  who 
had  paid  duties  in  Valparaiso  under  the  valuation  of 
109  dollars :  arrived  in  Santiago,  the  value  of  the 
cask  was  declared  to  be  297  dollars,  and  fresh  duties 
of  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  were  accordingly 
exacted  upon  the  augmented  value  of  188  dollars. 
Iliis  rate  of  valuation  is  arbitrary,  and  presses 
dbiefly  upon  the  smaller  dealer,  and  fair  trader ;  but 
with  those  natives  and  foreigners  who  maintain  an 
understanding  with  the  vistas,  the  valuations  are 
moderate,  in  proportion  to  the  bribes  and  gratifica- 
tkns  given  to  the  examining  officers.  This  law 
operates  as  well  upon  goods  recently  introduced  as 
upon  those  which  have  been  a  long  while  warehoused 
$H/&r  paying  the  first  duties. 

6.  Church  property. — The  value  obtained  by 
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the  confiscation  and  seizure  of  monastic  property, 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  churches  has  been  very 
great,  yet  but  little  money  has  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Qnillota  at  the  time  the  seizure  took  place,  when  the 
public  authorities  robbed  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
silver  ornaments,  the  friars  and  heads  of  convents 
themselves  assisting  in  the  general  plunder.  The 
mere  rents  alone  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which 
consist  of  the  most  valuable  cultivated  lands  in  Chile, 
would  constitute  a  very  considerable  item  of  revenue 
to  the  state,  but  it  does  not  seem  the  wish  of  the 
ministry  to  retain  them  as  fiscal  property ;  a  desire 
has  rather  been  displayed  to  appropriate  them  as 
much  as  possible  among  certain  favoured  partisans 
by  artificial  sales  and  similar  subterfuges.  One 
instance  of  this  came  within  my  knowledge,  as 
before  stated :  instead,  therefore,  of  being  retained 
as  portions  of  the  national  revenue,  and  applied  to 
the  alleviation  of  its  difficulties,  a  great  part  will 
be  squandered  among  a  small  class  of  individuals. 
In  stating  the  nett  revenue  derivable  from  the  con- 
fiscated monasterial  lands  at  200,000  dollars,  after 
deducting  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  friars, 
I  am  certain  I  have  quoted  it  below  the  actual 
amount. 

Produce  qfSeignorage  at  the  Mint  Duties  on 
JBuUian.  Duties  an  praduct  of  Mines. — In  my  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  mines,  and  mining  opera- 
tions of  Chile,  I  have  entered  fully  into  the  causes, 
of  the  utter  annihilation  of  this,  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  revenue :  from  the  official 
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report  of  I8I75  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 

Seignorage  at  the  mint  yielded    ....      60,000 

Duties  on  bullion 850,000 

Duties  on  product  of  mines 80,000 


Dollars     390,000 


I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  in  the  year  1824, 
aooording  to  the  return  of  the  intendente  of  the 
mint,  the  total  produce  did  not  amount  to  the  sum 
necessary  for  discharging  the  salaries  and  the  ex- 
penoes  of  maintaining  the  mint  establishment. 
Having  already  entered  so  fidly  into  the  subject,  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  those  observations,  and 
the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

National  £a?pe9i</itore.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  in  spite  of 
the  outcry  against  useless  expenditure  raised  by  the 
party  of  general  Frejnre,  as  the  ground  for  excluding 
general  O'Higgins  from  the  government,  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  state  since  this  change  in  the  directory 
have  been  nearly  double  of  what  they  were  pre- 
viously. Among  other  modes  of  increasing  the 
calls  upon  the  treasury,  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
public  money  has  occurred  in  granting  salaries  to  the 
members  of  the  congress,  who  are  the  mere  tools  of 
the  reigning  party,  and  under  the  head  of  national 
economy,  a  most  useless  and  absurd  expenditure  has 
been  invented,  both  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of 
above  60,000  dollars.  The  expences  attendant  upon 
the  administration  of  finance  are  preposterous  beyond 
example,  being  nearly  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  last 
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yetr's  receipts^  if  Ae  official  return  of  the  ftaance 
minister  is  to  be  credited;  for  while  he  states  the 
nett  receipts  of  the  revenue  at  near  1,000»00&  of 
doUarSy  he  brings  a  charge  upon  its  ocdlection  and 
management  of  2IO5OOO  dollars.     In  the  army  esti- 
mates, a  tk^mendous  and  unjustifiable  charge  is  made 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  requires  no  armed  force, 
or  at  uMMlt  not  above  3000  soldiers  for"  the  protection 
of  the  province  ef  Concepeion  i^nst  the  irruptiofBr 
of  the  Indians,  and  fbr  all  ot&er  useful  purposes; 
yet  a  liEOrge  standing  army  is  maintained  at  an  es^ 
pence,  amounting  to  a  sum  one-lburtli  greater  than 
the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury,  according  to  ttie 
computed  statement  of  the  minister.     Under  sudk 
egregious  mismanagenent  of  the  public  resources,  llf 
Bi  no  wonder  thAt  tiie  ministry  should  be  reduced  to 
great  straiglrts  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demaifdi^ 
upon  ks  coffers :    indeed  fircmi  all  the  Samples  i/iW 
have  had  of  Chiteno  ministers,  we  may  be  assnn^ 
that  -were  the  annual  receipts  of  the  treasury  nmltt- 
plied  twenty  fold,  means  would  be  found  for  its* 
misappropriation :  the  national  finances  can  never 
be  dear  of  difficulties  so  long  as   the  same  irre-' 
sponsible  system  exists  in  Chile.     I  shall  dismiflg- 
the  subject  ei  the  revenue  by  alluding  to  the  direct 
contribution^  and  the  appropriation  of  the  loan  nm 
godated  upon  the  Stock  Exdiange  of  London  by 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Chile. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attempt  of  the  government 
ta  establish  a  **  contribudon  directa)''  tlie  first  per- 
manent direct  tax  ever  levied  upon  the  moiled  paH- 
of  the  comnumity.  Formerly,  forced  and  temporary 
contributions  were  raised  in  periods  of  urgent  want,  the 
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quota  upon  each  person  being  arlxtrarily  apportioned^ 
but  they  were  only  had  recourse  to  when  there  was  no 
other  alternative :  the  onus  on  these  occasimts  g&»» 
rally  fell  upon  the  commercial  classes,  or  upon  thoat 
who  refused  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  party  in 
power,  most  of  the  hacendados  and  other  pritril^ped 
persons  being  omitted  purposely.  Since  the  ruined 
state  of  the  finances  has  been  apparent,  and  it  haa 
been  made  evident  that  some  pecuniary  levies  are 
necessary,  the  **  comerciantes,"  or  trading  dass^ 
fearing  the  recurrence  of  old  times,  have  begun  to  talk: 
loudly  on  the  injustice  that  nearly  all  the  burthens 
of  the  state  should  be  made  to  fall  upon  trade  alone; 
and  that  the  landholders,  who  by  the  effects  of  tbo 
revolution  had  doubled  and  trebled  the  value  of  their 
estates,  should  not  be  made  to -bear  an  equivalent 
share  with  them  in  contributions  to  the  rev^raeu 
This  has  emboldened  the  minister  to  propose,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  set  by  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
direct  contribution  which  calls  equally  upon  all  per^ 
sooB  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  state  accwd* 
ing  to  their  incomes.  The  Chilenos  have  hitherto 
been  remarkable  for  the  implicit  obedience  shown 
on  every  occasion  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  au^ 
thorities,  whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  power  ; 
hardly  an  instance  is  known  of  any  attempt  at  re- 
sistance, even  in  those  cases  which  met  with  general 
disapprobation,  or  that  wounded  their  most  violent 
prejudices.  The  patient  manner,  in  which  the  peo-^ 
pie  submitted  without  a  renKmstrance  to  the  confie* 
cation  of  church  property,  surprised  all  the  World ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider  the    manner   in    which    the    measure   was 
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effected.*  No  measure  could  have  been  more  op- 
posed to  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  nothing 
ever  offended  their  prejudices  more  violently ;  stiU 
with  their  usual  inanition  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
in  public,  notwithstanding  that  in  private  all  com- 
plained, held  up  their  hands,  muttered  a  prayer  and 
crossed  themselves,  whenever  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned: at  that  time  it  was  well  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  government  should  decree  that  every 
Chileno  should  wear  a  ring  through  his  nose,  few 
would  be  found  to  disobey  the  supreme  mandate. 
The  hacendados,  however,  considering  themselves 
exempted  by  a  kind  of  natural  right  from  personal 
exactions  of  all  descriptions,  formed  at  once  the  re- 
solution not  to  submit  to  the  ^xred  contribution ; 
the  gain  acquired  by  this  class  of  the  community  hf 
honest  as  well  as  by  dishonest  means  was  extremely 


*  On  this  occasion  the  Chileno  government  appeared  to  have 
followed  the  example  pursued  hy  the  Spanish  court,  in  aocom- 
pUshing  the  dissolution  of  the  very  extraordinary  religious  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  possessed  power  and  address  sufficient  to 
have  withstood  that  arbitrary  act,  had  a  previous  intimation  of 
such  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the  fraternity.  But  in  the  pre- 
aent  instance  the  friars  were  possessed  of  no  political  authority  or 
address;  they  were  without  means  and  defenceless :  the  conduct 
shown  to  them  was  therefore  mean  and  despicable.  Throughout 
Chile  at  one  hour  of  the  same  day,  or  rather  it  was  in  deep  mid- 
night,' the  military  governor  of  every  town  attended  by  a  military 
guard,  took  possesnon  of  every  convent,  seizing  all  the  boc^  and 
documents  of  the  several  brotherhoods:  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  the  ministry  on  the  score  of  the  act  alone,  which  in  the  state 
of  the  country  was  in  every  way  wise  and  judicious ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it  was  disgraceful  to  those  who  ordered  its 
execution :  it  bora  the  appearance  of  performing  an  act  of 
they  were  ashamed. 
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great :  each  was  desirous  to  conceal  the  extent  of 
his  means,  especially  the  more  influencial  among 
them,  who  had  acquired  fortunes  by  means  they  did 
not  like  should  be  made  apparent:  the  tax  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  inquisitorial  measure,  which 
would  lead  to  exactions  from  them  greater  than 
they  could  apprehend:  not  only  were  their  fears- 
excited,  but  their  pride  was  wounded,  and  a  report 
of  a  measure  which  was  seriously  contemplated 
by  the  government  two  years  before  was  indus- 
triously circulated  among  them:  whether  this  be- 
lief was  founded  upon  any  actual  arrangement  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  before  I  left 
Chile.  It  was  believed  that  the  government  had 
in  contemplation  a  somewhat  Spencean  plan — to 
increase  the  productions  of  the  country,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
by  apportioning  to  every  poor  person  in  the  com- 
munity a  freehold  spot  of  ground  and  a  portion 
of  living  stock,  which  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
richer  classes.  The  report  produced  the  required 
effect,  for  when  I  left  Chile  every  person  of  pro- 
perty, down  to  the  lowest  shopkeeper,  had  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  either  neglected  to  return  the  schedules 
sent  to  them,  or  else  sent  them  back  blank :  they 
were  directed  to  each  individual  a  second  time,  with 
as  little  success,  when  the  director  began  to  talk  of 
coercive  measures;  but  the  weak  state  of  his  fi- 
nances and  the  fear  of  causing  another  revolution 
prevented  any  further  proceeding ;  for,  according  to 
later  accounts  from  Chile,  we  find  him  demanding 
his  resignation,  and  that  being  objected  to,  he  was 

VOL.   II.  p 
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dissplving  the  congress  and  establishing  the  directojy 
in  absolute  supremacy. 

Having  so  far  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  its  finan- 
cial affairs  that  I  should  make  some  observations  on 
the  loan  negociated'  in  London  ostensibly  for  the  use 
of  that  state,  and  expose  the  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  a  printed  paper  headed  ^  Chile  Loan,^ 
put  forth  in  London  in  the  name  of  **  Don  An-> 
TONid  Jose  be  Yrisabri,  Minister  of  State,  Sub^ 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Gro^ 
vemment  of  Chile,  and  now  residing  in  London, 
(who)  has,  by  virtue  of  the  special  power  vested 
in  him,  contracted  with  Messrs.  Hullett,  Bro- 
thers, and  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  eminent 
houses  in  London  and  Paris,  for  a  loan  of  One 
Million  sterling  for  the  service  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chile."  ♦ 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  paper.  The  loan  is 
not  stated  to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  any  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  under  which  the  country  labored. 
It  was  not  to  discharge  any  debt,  it  was  not  to  fit 
out  the  fleet  or  to  equip  the  army ;  for  it  expressly 
says,  **  Chile  has  no  foreign  public  debt,  and  the 
paper  money  which  was  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
government  has  already  been  redeemed."  It  was, 
says  the  printed  paper,  ^^  to  reform  the  financial  sys- 
tem," "  to  call  forth  the  productive  capabilities  of  a 
diversified  territory,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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population.  The  modem  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  mining  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number 
and  fiinds  of  the  banks  of  Reseate  will  be  increased 
in  the  mining  districts ;  all  these  measures  will  be- 
nefit the  public  revenue  not  less  than,  the  national 
prosperity."*  These  plausible  pretensions,  so  alluring 
to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  Chile,  were 
never  heard  of  in  that  country  as  reasons  for  raising 
a  loan  until  the  printed  paper  arrived ;  and  when  it 
did,  people  looked  at  it  with  perfect  astonishment : 
those  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  country  knew 
that  no  loan  was  wanted  for  any  useful  purpose,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  purposes  named  in  tlie  printed 
proposals.  But  they  were  even  more  astonished  to 
find  Mr.  Yrisarri  put  forward  in  it  as  then-  late  mi- 
nister  of  state  and  present  plenipotentiary,  and  made 
to  assert  that  ^*  the  present  annual  revenue  of  the 
state  is  equal  to  nearly  fourteen  times  the  amount  of 
the  yearly  interest  of  the  loan,  that  the  securities 
are^  a  mortgage  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  state,  esti- 
mated upon  the  produce  of  former  years  to  amount 
to  about  FOUR  MILLIONS  of  doUars,  or  800,000/. 
sterling  per  annum,  and  the  following  revenues  are 
speciaUy  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  loan,  viz. : — 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from 

the  mint  estimated  at 300,000  dolls,  or  60^000^  per  ann. 

And  the  land  tax,  or  diezmos,  at  250,000    do.   or  50,000^     do. 
Being  upwards  of  half  a  mil-  

lion  of  dollars,  or  ahout 110,000^ 

nearly  double  the  amount  of  tlie  yearly  interest  and 
contribution  the  sinking  fund."* 

PS 
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It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  persuade 
themselves  that  what  they  read  was  seriously  in- 
tended, but  they  were  unaccustomed  to  these  trans- 
actions. 

The  last  assertion  is  very  remarkable ;  the  inte- 
rest and  sinking  fund  for  the  first  year  is  8O9OOO/.9 
and  that  for  the  second  year  nearly  70,000/.,  and  yet 
this  modest  paper  asserts  that  110,000/.  is  nearly 
double  these  amounts  respectively. 

The  government  of  Chile  was,  as  has  been  shown, 
vested  in  a  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  that  they 
had  no  such  objects  in  view  as  there  stated  in  the 
printed  paper,  I  knew  well  from  the  assurance  of  the 
supreme  director  himself,  and  that  this  was  so  is 
fully  proved  by  the  report  made  to  the  director  by 
Don  Jose  Santiago  Portales,  intendente  of  the  mint, 
in  consequence  of  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Yrisarri  to 
raise  a  loan  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  Chile,^  this 
report  deprecates,  in  the  strongest  terms  raising 
money  by  any  such  means. 

.  The  tithes  or  diezmos,  called  in  the  printed  paper 
"  Land  Tax^^  and  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
mint  are  said  to  be  "  specially  pledged  are  to  be 
collected,  and  kept  separate  and  distinct  by  the  Trea-^ 
carers  General  of  Chile  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable 
decree  of  the  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  no 
part  thereof  is  to  be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state,  except  such  surplus  as  may  accrue  after 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  half  yearly  remittance  to 
England  shall  be  completed  and  ready  for  transmis- 
sion." 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  revenue  derived 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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from  the  mint  did  not  pay  its  current  expences,  and 
consequently  produced  no  revenue  whatever,  yet  the 
printed  proposals  state  the  revenue  at  60,000/.  per 
annum ;  and  as  to  the  irrevoccMe  decree^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  words  to  satisfy  every  one, 
that  if  any  decree  had  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
irrevocable,  and  that  those  who  caused  the  words  to 
be  printed  were  knowingly  and  intentionally  doing 
what  was  not  honest.  But  what  must  every  one 
who  reflects  think  of  this  assertion  when  they  are 
informed  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Portales  was  made  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1822.  condemning  the  proposal  to 
raise  money  by  loan,  and  yet  that  the  loan  was  con- 
tracted for  and  made  public  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1822,  and  consequently  before  the  answer  of  the 
government  in  Chile  to  the  proposal  to  raise  a  loan 
in  London  could  be  received.  Had  it  not,  however, 
been  thus  precipitated,  it  never  could  have  been  made, 
and  consequently  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to 
account  in  the  way  the  Chilenos  say  it  has  been  by 
those  whom  they  hesitate  not  to  name,  and  on  whom 
they  cease  not  to  bestow  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. So  far  from  the  supreme  director  counte- 
nancing the  transaction,  I  know  that  he  was  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  false- 
hoods which  the  printed  proposals  contained,  and 
that  he  hesitated  not  to  express  his  indignation  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Notwithstanding  the  irrevth 
cable  decree  to  put  aside  the  produce  of  the  mint  and 
the  land  tax  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
not  one  dollar  arising  from  these  or  any  other  regular 
source  of  revenue  has  been  appropriated  for  any 
such  purposes. 
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WhDe  the  matter  was  imder  discussioii  a  vessel 
am^ved  at  Valparaiso  firom  England,  bringing  a  por- 
tioii  of  the  loan  in  l^panish  gold  money  amounting  to 
SOfiOOl.  sterling :  the  temptation  was  too  great  for 
a  venal  and  oNmipt  ministry  to  withstand,  the  money 
was  accepted,  and  the  bargain  for  the  loan  was  rati- 
fied. The  gold  was  landed,  and  was  on  the  road 
te  Santiago,  when  general  Freyre  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso. It  was  corrently  reported  and  believed  that 
in  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the  moment 
scarcely  any  of  the  money  reached  the  public  trea- 
sury. 

The  printed  i»t>po6al,  it  has  been  observed,  says 
that  the  revenue  of  Chile  is  ^  nearly  fourteen  times 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  of  the  loan/'  and 
that  this  revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  four* 
teen  millions  of  dcdlars.     I  have  shown,  from  the 
statement  of  the  minister  Benevente,  that  in  the  year 
1824  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,176,531  dol- 
lars, about  SSo,306/.,  and  that  this  was  probably  the 
whole  amoimt  which  the  plundering  rapacity  of  the 
ministers  permitted  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
service,  and  must  therefore  be  omsidered  as  the  nett 
revenue.     The  interest  of  the  loan  is  60,000^  per 
annum ;  the  sinking  fund  and  charges  will  make  the 
sum  to  be  paid  more  than  80,000/.  per  annum ;  but 
if  we  take  the  interest  only  at  60,000/.  per  annum, 
this  smn,  instead  of  being  a  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  Chile,  the  whole  revenue  will  be  less 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  and  not  so  much  as  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  interest,  charges,  and  sinking  fund. 

The  best  informed  people  in  Chile  are  totally  ig- 
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Qprant.  how  the  money  raised  has  been  disposed  of ; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  an  account  must  be 
given,  and  then  it  will  be  known  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  country  has  been  burthened  with  the 
enormous  debt  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  without 
any  but  a  very  small  sum  indeed  having  iii  any  way 
been  appropriated  even  to  the  use  of  ministers* 
They  know  that  an  immense  annual  burthen  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  country,  for  which  no  equi- 
val^it  has  been  received,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
diat  from  the  time  this  inquiry  takes  place,  if  not 
before  that  period,  and,  perhaps,  even  very  shortly, 
the  government  will  determine  that  no  remittance 
on  account  of  the  loan  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  The  printed  proposals  were  filled  with 
misrepresentations,  which  will,  hereafter,  have  the 
effect  of  disgracing  the  Chilenos,  through  the  con- 
duct of  their  government  in  having  sanctioned  the 
proceedings,  and  misapplied  the  small  portion  of  the 
loan  which  reached  Santiago.  It  has  had  the  effect 
of  deluding  the  people  of  England,  many  of  whom 
will  eventually  be  sufferers.  But  it  has  enriche4 
some  persons,  who  will  care  nothing  for  the  disgrace 
or  injury  it  may  produce  either  in  Chile  or  England. 
Such  speculating  times  as  we  have  lately  witnessed 
are  the  times  for  bad  men  to  make  money,  and 
such  transactions  as  are  set  forth  in  these  proposals 
for  a  loan  for  Chile,  and  such  proceedings  as  we 
have  seen  take  place  under  it  cannot  fail  to  en- 
courage cunning  and  roguish  men  to  plunder  those 
who  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  the  induce- 
ments held  out  for  advancing  their  money. 

The  advantages  which  the  transactions  related 
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seemed  to  hold  out  to  those  who  coidd  contrive  to 
be  sent  to  England  in  aii  official  capacity  caused  a 
sort  of  contention  at  Santiago,  for  diplomatic  em- 
ployments or  agencies  to  England.  It  was  well  un^ 
derstoiod  in  that  city  that  mining  and  jobbing  in 
London  could  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  men 
who  thought  more  of  money  than  of  the  honour  of 
their  country  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  Chile  at  the  con- 
duct  of  Mr.  Yrisarri,  who  was  ultimately  super- 
seded,  and  Don  Mariano  De  Egaiia  was  sent  in  his 
stead. 

Mr.  Egana's  name  has,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, appeared  in  more  than  one  prospectus  for 
mining,  and  other  purposes,  in  South  America,  and  it 
may  be  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  event 
can  ever  be  predicted,  that  no  one  of  these  projects 
will  succeed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  some,  at  least,  among  those  who  brought 
them  out  ever  contemplated  any  thing  beyond  the 
gain  they  expected  from  selling  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  the  other  advantages  now  so  well  known  to  have 
resulted  to  those  who  got  such  companies  up.  It  is 
equally  disreputable  to  foreign  deputies  and  the  go- 
vernments wliich  send  them,  that  their  names  should 
appear  in  any  such -speculations ;  they  bring  odium 
on  all  such  persons  and  all  such  governments,  and 
tend  to  prevent  their  being  recognised  as  independ- 
ent states  by  the  governments  in  Europe.  They 
have  degraded  the  English  nation  and  government 
in  the  opinion  of  the  South  Americans,  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  associated  individuate 
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and  the  measures  of  govemment.  Whatever  con- 
tempt these  semi-barbarians  and  egotistical  people 
msj  enterjtain  of  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  on 
the  Exchange,  it  will  tend  to  lessen  the  respect 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  for  our  govem- 
menty  more  especially  the  Chilenps,  who,  not  having 
even  the  materials  for  forming  a  govemment  suffi- 
ciently regular  and  stable  to  induce  a  recognition 
of  their  independence,  will  see  in  the  refusal  nothing 
but  the^  same  pitiful,  and  apparently  disgraceful 
conduct  which  they  will  not,  and,  indeed,  do  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  the  jobbers  on  'change. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RELIGION,  MORAL8,   MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

THE   CHILENOS. 

One  ReUgbn  only. — Cburch  estaUinhment. — Morale — ^Hofband 
and  Wife. — Parent  and  Child. — Mendicity. — Food. — Domestic 
Habits. — Houses. — Furniture.  —  Occupations  of  Women.^- 
Dress. — Manners  of  the  better  Classes. — Dirtiness. — Commer- 
cial Class.— Pilfering  common  to  all  Classes. — Robbery  com^ 
mon.  —  Ingratitude. — Gaming. — Want  of  Curiosity. — £duca« 
tion  hardly  known. — Public  Library. — Fine  Arts  unknown.— 
Funerals. — Rapacity  of  the  Clergy.  —Consumption  of  Tobacco. 
— Customs  common  to  Chilenos  and  Arabs. — Murder  frequent. 
—Murderers  protected  by  the  Church. — Punishments. 


No  religious  sect  can  be  tolerated  in  Chile ;  none 
but  the  only  true  religion,  the  most  holy  Roman 
■^  catholic  can  be  known  there.  Every  true  believer 
aipong  the  Chilenos  is  satisfied  that  such  as  dissent 
therefrom,  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition  in  the  next  world,  while  in  this 
world  they  should,  as  infidels,  be  held  up  to  public 
execration,  and  subjected  to  private  abhorrence. 
This  feeling  is  prevalent  throughout  Chile  among 
all  classes,  even  among  the  best  informed  of  them ; 
and  the  injurious  influence  of  this  persuasion  against 
foreigners  is  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Lest  in  the  many  reforms  of  state  so  often  projected 
by  diflferent  parties  the  least  suspicion  should  arise 
in  the  minds  of  these  bigotted  people  that  any  re- 
laxation frem  their  debasing  intolerance  might  be 
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even  contemplated,  every  faction,  on  all  occasions, 
more  especially  in  the  fundamental  laws,  and  several 
constitutions  promulgated  from  time  to  time,  haa 
caused  it  to  be  distinctly  proclaimed  that  no  other 
religion  should  be  tolerated  in  Chile. 

In  the  last  new  constitution  of  Chile  this  is  stated 
in  the  most  positive  terms ;  and  the  principal  author 
of  that  constitution,  who  is  held  to  be  an  oracle  of 
wisdom  among  his  countrymen,  and  is  the  organ  of 
the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  on  this  subject, 
says,  in  an  elaborate  essay  published  by  him  in  praise 
of  this  specimen  of  legislation,  that  no  other  per* 
suasion  ought  on  any  account  to  be  permitted  in 
Chile.  The  reasons  why  it  never  can,  and  never 
ought,  to  be  permitted  in  Chile  are,  in  his  opinion, 
conclusive,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  she  is  placed. 

^^  Toleration,"  he  says,  ^  cannot  exist  in  CbUe, 
because  this  presupposes  a  necessity  £ov  permitting 
it,  but  here  we  neither  have  any  others  nor  know 
any  other  religion  than  the  Catholic ;  other  nations 
have,  because  it  has  happened  that  nearly  half  the 
population  has  been  composed  of  various  sects  who 
have  had  recourse  to  frequent,  long,  and  bloodjr 
dvll  wars  against  each  other  in  order  to  enforce  the 
toleration  of  their  different  persuasions  ;  and  whea 
other  colonies  have  been  formed,  settlers  of  all  sorts 
have  established  themselves  by  common  consent, 
with  equal  civil  and  religious  rights.  Under  such 
circumstances  alone  has  religious  toleration  been 
permitted,  and  then,  under  a  thousand  restrictionSt 
and  even  worse  consequences.  In  England,  ns 
sooner  was  religious  toleration  permitted  than  tbe 
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Catholics  became  proscribed.  In  France,  all  Cal- 
vanistic  hugonots  were  put  to  the  sword  or  banished. 
In  ^pain,  the  Moors  and  Jews  were  expelled,  in 
sgite  of  the  laws  and  decrees  in  favour  of  toleration. 
The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  tolerating  spirit, 
which  has  been  so  much  extolled,  sacrificed  seventeen 
millions  of  Christians,  and  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  Jews.  The  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  and 
the  similar  one  of  Athens,  prohibited,  under  severe 
punishment,  strange  religions.  In  China,  and  other 
regions  of  Asia,  said  to  be  tolerant,  no  one  can  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  moral  and  religious 
codes.  How  miserable  would  be  that  people  whose 
politics  had  little  to  do  with  religion;  its  cri-. 
minal  code  would  be  atrocious,  and  its-  morality  cor- 
rupt'' 

The  church^estabiishment  of  Chile  was  under  the 
control  of  ^  its  bishop,  who  was  subject  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  see  of  Lima.  Chile  can  now  boast  of  the 
']  only  remaining  high  church  authority  in  this  part 
of  America,  as  Buenos  Ayres  is  without  a  bishop. 
Owing  to  the  uncompromising  opposition  which  the 
bishop  of  Santiago  offered  to  the  new  order  of 
tilings,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  authority 
in  upholding  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Spain,  it 
became  necessary  to  curb,  and  to  reduce  his  power, 
and  he  was  banished  to  Mendoza ;  but  his  great 
distance  causing  some  inconvenience,  and  exciting 
the  fears  of  the  conforming  clergy,  he  was  recalled ; 
but  as  he  again  displayed  his  unconquerable  hatred 
to  the  new  system,  he  was  sent  to  Melipilli,  whither 
the  clergy  nught  have  access  to  him  for  regulating 
purely  ecclesiastical  matters.     After  the  expulsion 
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of  general  O'Higgins,  with  the  hope  of  his  ultimate 
aocession  to  the  patriot  cause,  now  that  the  Spa- 
nish domination  was  irretrievably  lost,  the  bishop 
was  recalled  to  Santiago,  where  he  co-operated  in 
the  installation  of  the  new  goverQment,  to  the  no  / 
small  joy  of  the  superstitious  Chilehos,  who  attri- 
buted all  their  political  misfortunes  to  divine  dis« 
pleasure,  which  was  more  especially  and  porten« 
tously  manifested  by  the  great  earthquake  with 
which  the  country  was  visited  about  this  time. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  goveminent  was 
retarded  by  his  influence,  and  he  was  again  banished' 
to  Melipilli. 

In  the  account  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
under  the  head  of  tithes,  I -have  entered  into  the 
detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the  tenths,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  clergy,  and  in  another  place  in 
the  same  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  confiscation 
of  conventual  property,  and  as  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Chile 
beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  the  most  bi- 
gotted  catholic  countries,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
what  effect  its  influence  has  produced  upon  the  mo- 
rals and  character  of  the  people. 
.  The  morals  of  the  Chilenos  are  greatly  influenced 
t^  the  clergy.  The  church  establishment  of  Chile 
is  divided  into  several  jurisdictions,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  provinces,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  several  curacies,  each  of  which 
embrace  within  its  range  the  circuit  of  eight  or  ten 
large  haciendas,  in  an  extent  probably  of  200  square 
miles.  Each  hacienda  has  generally  a  chapel  built 
doie  to  the  estate  house,  which  is  the  property  of 
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the  possessor.  It  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  the 
curate  to  cause  the  church  service  to  be  performed 
at  any  of  these  places,  except  at  the  central  place  of 
his  curacy;  those,  therefore,  who  reside  at  a  distance 
from  this  place,  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
attending  church  8ei*vice.  In. order,  however,  to 
collect  his  fees,  arid  to  corlrespond  with  the  letter  of 
^  bis  duty,  <he  curate  either  by  himself,  or  by  somci 
friai"  whom  he  sends  as  his  deputy,  visits  once  s 
year  the  chapdi  of  each  hacienda.  This  gieneraHy 
happens  at  Christmas.  According  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  church  every  christian  is  obliged  to 
confess  at  least  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  excom« 
munication:  a  devmit  christian  #ho  attends  mass 
upon  ^t^ry  feast-day  will,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  con^^ 
fess  hifi^  sfan  at'  every  opportunity  that  offers ;  but  if 
he  ccmiply  o^y  to  the  extent  of  his  obligation,  he 
will  have  to  rake  out  of  his  memory  all  the  sins 
and  failings  he  may  have  committed  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  and  lay  the  whole  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner  before  the  priest:  the 
priest  according  to  his  pleasure  adjudges  the  extent 
of  penance  and  of  corporal  suffering  the  confessed 
sinner  is  to  inflict  upon  himself,  or  he  grants  abso- 
lution, or  concedes  the  favour  of  indulgencies,  or 
papal  bulls,  for  avoiding  any  rigorous  observance 
of  the  ordinances,  for  which  the  poor  penitents  and 
fearful  creatures  pay  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. It  is  at  these  times  that  we  see  fanaticism 
carried  to  its  height ;  the  acts  of  self-punishment 
on  some  occasions  are  dreadful.  The  minds  of  the 
j  miserable  fenatics  are  wrought  up  against  heretics, 
!  for  the  cl^gy  view  with  angry  feelings  the  change 
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in  public  opinion,  which  since  the  introduction  of 
foreigners  has  taken  place  respecting  their  influence, 
their  resources,  and  their  power:  they  endeavour 
to  arm  the  more  fanatical  and  the  lower  claascB 
against  foreigners,  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  life  of 
an  Englishman  is  in  danger  among  the  peasantry  of 
Chile.  The  act  of  confession  discloses  connezioni 
that  are  but  too  common  among  a  people  bound  by 
no  moral  restraint:  no  sooner  is  this  discovered 
by  the  priest  than  he  obliges  the  parties  to  marry, 
whether  they  entertain  or  not  mutual  regard  or 
affection,  and  most  frequently  against  their  will. 

The  moral  debasement  of  the  population  is  great 
beyond  belief;  it  is  produced  in  no  small  measure 
by  the  intolerant  system  under  which  they  are  bred, 
and  is  increased  by  the  terror  excited  by  the  priests 
and  the  tyrannic  sway  exercised  over  their  under* 
standings:  they  are  taught  implicit  obedience,  in- 
tolerable deception,  and  absurd  fanaticism;  every 
good  and  moral  feeling  is  stifled  in  the  bud  ;  human 
industry  and  ingenuity  are  destroyed,  by  the  belief 
that  a  confidence  in  the  Virgin  is  of  more  effect  in 
assisting  the  progress  of  nature,  or  in  averting  the 
evils  and  miseries  attendant  upon  our  earthly  ca« 
reer,  than  a  more  rational  and  manly  reliance  upon 
our  own  muscular  and  mental  exertions  over  the 
elements  of  the  material  world  which  has  been  pla^ 
oed  under  our  immediate  control. 

The  Chilenos,  though  they  may  be  said  to  possess 
in  no  dc^ee  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  pos« 
sessing  fewer  vices  than  other  Creoles ;  there  is  a 
passiveness,  an  evenness  about  them  approaching  to 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  strongly  resemble  in  many 
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respects :  even  in  their  physiognomy  they  have  the 
broad  low  forehead  and  contracted  eyes ;  they  have 
the  same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same 
disposition  to  petty  theft.  They  are  remarkable, 
too,  for  extreme  patience  and  endurance  under  pri- 
vations ;  they  can  seldom  be  moved  to  passion,  and 
are  most  provokingly  unfeeling.  A  foreigner  may 
use  towards  a  Cbileno  the  most  opprobrious  epi* 
thets,  may  convict  him  of  falsehood  and  deception, 
may  fly  into  a  passion  about  his  conduct,  but  he 
cannot  be  moved  from  his  sang  froid,  he  will  bear 
all  patiently,  even  blows,  and  look  at  a  stranger 
with  a  sneer :  his  patience  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sheep,  the  camel,  or  the  llama  and  alpaca. 

In  respect  to  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  attention  displayed  by  the  wonum 
towards  her  husband :  the  husband  never  is  known 
to  raise  his  hand  against  his  wife,  it  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  him ;  there  is  the  same  evenness 
of  conduct  observed  between  them,  but  we  perceive 
none  of  that  apparent  ardour  of  affection,  that  do« 
mestic  union  between  the  sexes  which  is  seen  in 
other  places.  For  such  a  country,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as. tolerably  faithful  to  each  other,  though 
this  is  far  from  pure  constancy.  The  laws  place 
them  so  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  that 
they  can  separate  at  their  pleasure,  each  upon  their 
own  property ;  or  the  wife  may  whenever  she 
pleases  retire  from  her  husband,  obliging  him  to 
give  her  the  moiety  of  the  increase  upon  their  for- 
times  since  thefr  marriage.  Among  the  better 
classes  this  is  a  common  case,  both  enjoying  their 
paramours,  or  following  the  course  of   life  best 
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suited  to  their  tastes  :  this  is  generally  the  case  in 
defisiult  of  children ;  where  there  is  a  large  family 
they  quietly  overlook  each  other's  failings.  Among 
the  peasantry  the  same  kind  of  relation  exists  be- 
tween man  and  wife  ;  and  though  we  never  see  any 
remarkal^le  affection  for  their  children,  there  is  al- 
ways a  steady  care  shown  towards  them,  especially 
towards  the  females.  The  mother  watches  her 
daughters  with  an  anxious  eye,  evidently  aware  of 
their  frailty :  no  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate  any 
strong  principle  of  virtue  in  them,  or  to  conceal 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  which  has  a 
tendency  to  looseness  ;  and  this  tends  to  make  them 
faithless  wives.  This  character  is  general  in  all  classes 
of  society.  I  have  noticed,  among  the  poorer  class, 
the  attention  shown  by  children  to  their  aged  pa- 
rents who,  when  unable  longer  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, are  supported  with  much  care  and  attention. 
This,  however,  may  proceed  as  much  from  obligation 
as  from  a  sense  of  real  affection,  as  a  law  is  still  in 
force  by  which  a  young  man  is  obliged  to  give  the 
half  of  his  earnings  to  his  parents  until  the  period 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  becomes  released  from 
this  obligation:  if  a  peon  do  not  marry  till  a  late 
period  of  life,  his  father  is  entitled  to  enforce 
from  his  son  the  moiety  of  his  earnings  :  yet  I 
have  known  instances  of  young  men,  who,  from  this 
cause  alone,  have  left  their  homes  for  some  distant 
province,  that  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  the  fruits 
of  their  labour.  Mendicants  are  very  seldom  met 
with  in  the  country.  There  exists  among  the  pea- 
sants toward  each  other  a  degree  of  hospitality  that 
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lA  tmly  admirable.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  amiable  feelings  possessed  by  the  common 
people  in  Chile. 

The  wants  of  the  peasants  are  very  few,  and  those 
few  are  soon  and  easily  satisfied  :  when  they  can  pro- 
cure bread  they  will  almost  subsist  upon  it ;  when 
they  have  it  not  they  are  contented :  the  same  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  meat ;  and,  when  they  have 
neitiber  bread  nor  meat,  they  will  as  happily  enjoy  a 
hodgepodge  of  beans  boiled  till  they  form  a  thick 
soup,  swimming  with  tallow,  a  greasy  mess  of  which 
they  are  peculiarly  fond  of  when  flavored  to  their 
palate  with  a  due  admixture  of  red  pepper,  garlic, 
and  onions.  At  their  meals  they  never  sit  down  to 
table :  some  few  of  the  better  order  of  peasants  it  is 
'true  use  a  table,  but  it  is  one  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter  and  a  foot  high,  just  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  earthen  bowl  in  which  their  mess  is  served : 
round  this  the  whole  family  squat  themselves,  some 
on  the  stool,  some  on  a  saddle  cloth  rolled  up,  some 
on  a  block  of  wood,  and  others  with  their  knees  to 
their  chins :  a  few  horn  spoons  and  a  single  knife 
are  the  only  implements  made  use  of;  forks  are  not 
known  among  them ;  the  same  spoon  is  passed  from 
one  person  to  another  in  turn ;  they  never  sit  <m 
chairs,  nor  do  they  use  plates ;  all  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  without  any  nicety.  Their  drink  is  water, 
or  a  little  chica  when  it  is  procurable ;  chica  is  a 
half  fermented  wine  made  of  grapes  or  berries  ;  it  is 
handed  round  in  a  horn  cup,  and  is  supplied  from  a 
atore  preserved  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  lama.  The 
only  fdmiture  possessed  by  them  is  generally  a  sin- 
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gle  w:ooden  chair,  a  table»  a  few  earthen  bowls  and 
jars,  a  knife  or  two,  a  few  wooden  or  horn  spoonsy 
green  glass  bottles  are  now  generally  seen  in  their 
houses,  and  sometimes  an  English  earthenware  plata 
or  a  mug.  Their  bed  is  made  of  four  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  across  which  are  lashed  horizontal 
sticks,  over  which  is  stretched  a  hide :  this  is  con^ 
oealed  at  one  end  of  the  rancho  by  a  partition  made 
of  rush  matting. 

The  rancho  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner 
throughout  Chile :  posts  with  forked  tops  are  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  a*part,  and 
of  the  height  of  six  feet ;  these  form  a  parallelogram 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  which  is  the 
size  of  the  building.  In  the  central  line  within  are 
fixed  two  similar  posts,  twelve  feet  in  height  above 
the  floor,  which  serve  to  support  the  ridge  tree  of  the 
roof  and  the  hipping  ridges;  horizontal  poles  are 
then  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  shorter  posts,  forming 
a  square  frame,  which,  with  the  ridge  pole,  support 
the  rafters :  these  are  secured  generally  with  strips 
of  hides.  A  number  of  thin  branches,  or  canes,  are 
tied  cross-ways  upon  the  rafters,  and  other  short 
pieces  are  tied  so  as  to  form  eaves  all  round  the 
building:  this  constitutes  the  frame-work  of  the 
rancho ;  the  poles  fixed  in  the  ground  are  generaUy 
oi  hard  red  wood,  such  as  moUe  or  espino,  which 
never  decay  by  insertion  in  the  moist  soil.  The 
roof  is  made  of  bundles  of  thatch  tied  on  to  this 
frame-work  by  the  back  of  climbing  plants,  so  as  to 
make  a  water-tight  covering  against  the  rain :  the 
walls  consist  merely  of  a  spreading  of  twigs  and 
bushes  placed  vertically,  ti^tly  secured  on  bodi  aides 
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between  several  opposite  canes,  which  are  tied  toge-' 
ther  and  fastened  to  the  upright  posts :  the  whole 
being  plastered  inside  and  outside  with  a  mixture 
of  mud  well  kneaded  with  chaff,  and  forming  a  close 
walling,  which,  though  crooked  and  rough,  suffi- 
ciently answers  the  purpose  required.  These  walls 
are  never  white-washed,  and  it  may  be  easily  con-' 
ceived  how  dark,  miserable,  and  dirty  these  ranchos 
must  be :  they  have  no  windows,  excepting  some^ 
times  a  small  opening  of  a  few  inches  square,  formed 
of  a  few  sticks,  closed  by  a  door.  Fire-places,  and' 
of  course  chimneys  are  unknown  among  them  :  a  few- 
boards  nailed  together,  turning  on  wooden  pivots  in 
lieu  of  hinges,  forms  a  door,  and  constitutes  all  the 
carpenter*s  work  about  the  building ;  iron  work  is 
not  required.  Every  peon  constructs  his  own  hut, 
and  when  he  has  occasion  to  shift  his  residence,  the 
whole  is  easily  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  con- 
veyed to  the  new  place  of  abode,  and  there  easily  put 
together  again ;  all  the  fresh  materials  being  a  few 
bushes,  a  little  twine,  or  strips  of  bark,  and  some 
fresh  mud.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  huts  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  :  their  great  fault  is  a  general  want  of  clean- 
liness, for  the  floors  being  of  the  bare  earth,  and  sel- 
dom swept,  are  very  dirty,  and  correspond  with 
their  general  habits  of  filthiness.  Instead  of  a 
wooden  door,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  hide 
stretched  on  a  frame  is  substituted. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  almost  entirely  of 
their  own  manufacture :  I  ought  to  have  premised 
that  the  females  are  much  more  industrious  than  the 
males;  their  occupations  are  sedentary  and  better 
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suited  to  their  habits.  When  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed they  are  generally  engaged  in  spinnitig, 
their  mode  of  effecting  which  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple :  neither  distaff  nor  spinning  wheel  is  known 
among  them ;  a  web  of  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely, 
twisted  and  slung  upon  their  arm ;  the  jenny  is  a 
simple  wooden  stick  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  an 
annular  disc  of  iron,  to  afford  it  gravity  and  to  act 
as  its  fly  wheel ;  one  end  of  the  web  is  fixed  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  jenny,  which  being  spun  round  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  gives  a  twisting  motion  to  the 
end  of  the  web :  being  guided  by  the  eye  and  r^^u. 
.lated  by  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  is  pulled  out  to 
the  degree  of  extension  necessary  to  give  a  proper 
thickness  to  the  thread:  the  length  spun  at  each 
•  trial  is  as  long  as  the  hand  can  reach  above  the  head, 
the  jenny  nearly  touching  the  ground,  the  operator 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  After  this,  the 
spun  thread  is  twined  round  the  jenny,  and  a  dex- 
terous loop  made  round  the  top  of  the  stick  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  when  another  length  is  in  like 
manner  spun :  the  loop  is  then  undone  in  a  twink- 
ling, the  thread  again  wound  round  the  instrument, 
and  the  process  repeated  with  great  dexterity,  re- 
gularity, and  neatness.  When  a  proper  quantity  of 
yam  is  thus  spun,  it  is  wound  round  a  sort  of  reel 
•into  hanks,  and  is  then  dyed  of  the  requisite  color; 
every  woman  is  a  most  excellent  dyer,  the  only  fo- 
reign materials  used  being  indigo,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Brazil  wood,  which  are  imported ;  alum  and  green 
vitriol,  called  polucra,  are  brought  in  a  natural  state 
from  the  Cordillera :  all  other  materials  are  found  in 
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the  neighbourhood ;  they  consist  of  various  vege- 
table substances,  flowers,  and  roots  ;  and  it  is  sui^ 
prising  to  see  the  various  as  well  as  the  brilliant  and 
permanent  colors  they  produce  with  no  other  assist- 
ant than  a  copper  saucepan  set  oyer  a  few  embers  in 
the  open  air. 

The  principal  material  used  for  the  dress  of  both 
males  and  females,  is  a  kind  of  loose  unfulled  and 
undressed  woollen  cloth  which  they  call  bayeta :  it 
is  either  white  or  blue ;  for  men  more  especially  the 
latter.  These  cloths  are  woven  in  a  rude  kind  of 
loom  made  of  rough  sticks  fixed  outside  the  cottage 
with  merely  a  shed  of  bushes  thrown  over  it  to  pro- 
tect the  weaver  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  suiu 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  construction  of 
the  loom  more  than  in  its  rudeness,  its  simplicity^ 
and  its  efficiency,  considering  the  materials  that  com- 
pose it.  The  weaving  is  always  performed  by 
women ;  the  wife  and  daughters  spin  and  make  all 
the  dothes  for  the  family,  as  well  as  a  surplus  quan- 
tity which  is  readily  disposed  of  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  wonder  that  our 
coarse  cloths  do  not  find  a  more  extensive  sale 
in  Chile,  when  we  find  these  bayetas,  which  are  , 
a  yard  wide,  and  very  durable,  sell  for  two  and 
a  half  reals  the  yard  undyed,  and  four  reals  or  two 
shillings  when  dyed  blue.  In  like  manner  they 
weave  sashes,  blankets,  saddle-cloths,  ponchos.  See. 
of  cotton  as  well  as  woollen:  the  uncivilized  Indians 
to  the  southward  are  even  more  dexterous  in  these 
arts  than  the  more  cultivated  Chilenos,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirable to  witness  the  ponchos  brought  £rom  Ckm- 
cepcion;   in  fineness  and  closeness  of  texture^  in 
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farilliancy  and  durability  of  colours,  in  variety  and 
elegance  of  patterns,  some  may  vie  with  many  of  our 
best  European  works  of  art. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  generally  of  a  shirt 
rf  Una  blue  bayeta,  open  at  the  collar,  a  pair  of 
white  cotton  drawers  or  trowsers  that  come  half  way 
down  the  legs,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  breeches 
made  of  blue  bayeta,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
long  woven  sash  of  variously  coloured  worsted,  into 
which  their  knife  is  stuck  on  one  side.  Their 
breeches  are  open  at  the  knees  so  as  to  show  the 
loose  trowsers  hanging  somewhat  below  them :  they 
wear  no  stockings,  and  generally  sandals  made  of 
raw  hide  as  substitutes  for  shoes :  this,  with  a 
poncho  and  a  small  straw  hat,  constitutes  the  dress 
of  the  working  peon.  The  better  class  of  peasantry, 
however,  wear  cotton  stockings,  knitted  by  the  fe- 
males, and  shoes  of  leather ;  a  short  blue  jacket 
over  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  large  silver  buckles 
at  the  breeches  knees,  which  are  worn  more  for 
ornament  than  use.  Their  principal  distinguishing 
accoutrements  consist  in  their  saddle  equipage :  about 
their  bridle  reins  there  is  much  silver  ;  the  stirrups 
are  of  silver,  massive  and  clumsy,  with  silver 
ferrules  upon  the  stirrup  leathers,  and  a  sort  of  gay 
silver  ornamented  martingale.  The  saddle  traps  are 
prized  according  to  the  number  and  value  of  the 
different  cloths,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  wool, 
woven  and  ornamented  of  various  colours  and  gay 
patterns.  The  rider  wears  a  showy-pair  of  worsted 
boots,  coming  up  to  his  knee  and  down  to  his  ande, 
a  pair  of  massive  silver  spurs,  the  large  rowels  of 
which  hang  loosely  upon  their  pivots,  so  that  in 
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walking  their  loud  clanking  serves  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  wearer  long  before  he  is  seen :  this 
indeed  seems  their  chief  purpose.  A  man  thus  ac- 
coutred, with  the  addition  of  a  small  gay  poncho, 
with  a  fringed  margin,  has  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
his  ambition;  he  never  desires  more  riches  than 
such  as  appertain  to  his  own  dress,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  his  horse;  for  his  saddle-cloths  form 
his  only  bed.  All  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  a  thick 
tail  hanging  down  their  backs ;  but  within  the  last 
three  years  this  custom  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso. 

The  stirrups  of  the  poorer  peons  are  of  wood, 
very  large  and  clumsey,  gayly  carved  and  hollowed 
out  on  one  side  like  a  box,  into  which  the  foot  is 
placed. 


The  spurs  of  the  poorer  class  of  peons  are  of  iron 
with  large  rowels. 

All  wear  a  worsted  sash  (a  faxa)  two  yards  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  of  fine  texture,  and  dyed  of 
some  very  gay  colour,  generally  of  pea-green  or 
crimson*  which  is  wrapped  round  their  body  and 
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serves  to  keep  up  their  breeches:  one  end  of  the  sash 
is  used  as  a  purse,  their  money  being  tied  up  in  it. 
Their  knives  are  loosely  tucked  into  the  girdle 
behind. 

A  triangular  piece  of  seal  skin,  whose  two  acute 
angles  meet  in  front  and  are  secured  by  a  loop 
and  button,  the  obtuse  angle  hanging  behind  them, 
serves  to  keep  their  trowsers  from  wearing  out  either 
in  riding  or  when  sitting  on  the  groimd,  as  they  in- 
variably do  in  doors. 

The  women  wear  neither  stays,  gowns,  stockings^ 
nor  shoes,  a  loose  cotton  shift  and  petticoat  of  blue 
bayeta  slung  from  their  shoulders  usually  constitutes 
the  whole  of  their  dress.  Their  bosoms  are  un- 
covered, and  these  in  most  of  the  married  women 
have  a  disgusting  appearance:  from  their  sedentary 
habits  and  want  of  cleanliness,  the  breasts  become 
relaxed  and  hang  down  over  the  tops  of  their  petti- 
coats :  when  they  move  abroad,  or  at  home  in  cold 
weather,  or  before  foreigners,  they  usually  throw 
over  their  shoulders  a  rebosa,  a  three-cornered  shawl 
of  coloured  baize,  which  conceals  their  neck  and 
chest :  they  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  long  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs  like  the  men.  On  going 
to  mass,  or  on  going  abroad  on  feast  days,  many  of 
them  now  wear  a  long  sleeved  gown  of  English 
printed  calico,  cotton  stockings  and  shoes,  and  a 
large  round  man's  hat :  they  seldom  appear  abroad 
without  their  rebosa,  which  is  commonly  scarlet, 
pink,  light  blue,  or  green.  Their  saddle  is  the 
sillon  before  described ;  they  carry  a  whip  in  their 
right  hand,  and  hold  the  reins  in  their  left.  They 
will  gallop  up  and  down  steep  hills,  and  fearlessly 
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manage  their  horses  with  admirable  dexterity.  They 
are  dexterous  in  mounting ;  placing  the  face  to  the 
saddle,  a  man  will  lay  hold  of  their  heels  and  lift 
them  up,  when  they  make  a  sudden  turn  into  the 
chair;  the  foot  board  is  theu  adjusted,  and  their 
short  clothes  properly  accommodated* 

Boys  are  frequently  seen  with  nothing  on  them 
but  a  poncho,  at  other  times  a  simple  shirt  of  Uue 
bayeta  and  a  pair  of  short  loose  trowsers  of  the  sama 
material ;  girls  wear  a  single  petticoat  and  a  calica 
shift,  which  has  a  sort  of  body  to  it :  neither  Ix^ 
nor  girls  wear  either  shoes  or  stockings ;  their  coarse 
black  hair,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  clipt  or  combed, 
hangs  loosely  over  their  face  and  shoulders :  their 
skins  are  never  washed,  they  never  change  nor  shift 
their  clothes,  and  are  brought  up  amidst  all  kinds 
of  filth  and  wretchedness.  In  this  respect  men, 
women,  and  children  are  all  alike.  None  of  them 
ever  wash  themselves  (except  to  bathe  their  hair.) 
From  the  time  their  shirt  or  trowsers  are  newly  put 
on,  they  are  never  removed  till  they  fall  off  in  r^s; 
they  all  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather  upon  a 
few  sheep  skins  or  saddle  cloths,  in  their  day  clothes, 
merely  covered  with  a  poncho.  The  washing  of 
their  heads  before  alluded  to  is  performed  several 
times  during  the  summer  season,  and  is  considered 
a  great  luxury  among  them.  The  bark  of  the 
quiUay  tree  is  beaten  between  two  stones,  and  then 
agitated  with  water  in  a  wooden  trough  till  it  forma 
a  strong  lather,  the  hair  is  then  washed  with  this 
lather,  which  removes  from  it  the  grease  and  ver« 
min :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  combed,  smoothed, 
and  plaited :  their  coarse  black  straight  hair  thus 
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asBumes  a  bright  lustre,  of  which  they  are  very 
proud.  The  labouring  men  can  seldom  read  or 
write ;  sometimes  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  tenants 
can  with  difficulty  decypher  a  letter  and  write  a 
note,  but  it  is  rare,  and  even  of  those  few  are  able 
to  read  printing;  a  book  indeed  by  no  chance  ever 
fidls  into  their  hands. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  of  females  in  society, 
such  as  those  residing  in  the  interior  towns,  an- 
nounces a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  though  in 
the  uncleanliness  of  their  persons,  and  the  filthinees 
of  their  garments,  they  are  but  little  better  tbfli 
the  lower  orders.      They  assume  an  exteriw  coveri* 
ing  of  deanliness  and  neatness  of  dress,  espedldly 
the  women,  who  appear  generally  in  white  calieoi 
or    muslins,    gaily    worked    and    flounced.      The 
younger  ones  turn  up  their  plaited  hair  with  combs, 
after  the  Eiiropean  fashion,  and  curl  the  front  haifv 
which  at  night  they  keep  in  form  by  wooden  jrfns^ 
but  the  older  dames  never  fail  to  display  at  their 
full  length  their  plaited  tails,  combing  back  their 
front  hair,  and  never  wearing  caps,  or  other  coww^ 
ing  to  their  heads.     In  the  capital,  the  females  of 
the  first  class  are  as  extragavant  in  dress  as  can  be 
imagined.     When  surprized  in  the  morning  befwe 
eleven  o'clock,  until  which  time  they  will  never  show 
themselves  if  they  can  prevent  it,  they  are  seen  in 
old  cotton  gowns,  with  shoes  but  without  8tockiiq|8, 
their  hair  hanging  over  their   shoulders,  sitting 
cross4^ged  at  their  needle-work,   to  which  thej 
apply  themselves  from  day-break :    after  *  mid-diqf 
they  are    dressed    in    el^antly  worked    musHna^ 
showy  gossamers,  or  silk  dresses,  their  hair  tUBed 
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up,  sitting  on  chairs,  displaying  on  their  feet  silk 
stockings  and  tight  satin  shoes.  When  walking  in 
the  streets  we  see  them  in  a  most  showy  attire,  as 
if  dressed  for  a  ball,  without  bonnets,  having,  a 
laced  veil  or  a  handsome  shawl  thrown  over  the 
back  of  their  heads  and  falling  over  their  shoulders : 
their  conceit  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  country,  it 
is,  perhaps,  equalled  only  by  their  excessive  igno- 
rance; though  when  young  taught  by  their  mo- 
thers to  write  and  read,  they  never  when  grown  up 
devote  an  hour  to  the  perusal  of  books  :  their  only 
accomplishment  is  the  piano  forte,  upon  which  all 
learn,  not  to  play  from  notes,  but  merely  by  the 
ear;  all  they  strive  to  acquire  is  the  ability  €i 
playing  a  few  waltzes  and  country  dances,  which 
they  execute  without  taste  and  without  judgment. 
Seldom  indeed  are  the  ladies  of  the  first  families 
better  than  the  picture  here  drawn :  they  acquire 
from  an  early  age  an  air  of  self-importance,  and  a 
pleasing  manner.  They  are  courteous  to  all,  talk 
much  and  loud,  flirt  with  ease,  and  are  pleased  with 
the  attention  of  young  men :  but  beyond  a  gossip 
of  scandal,  touching  articles  of  dress,  or  where  pur- 
chasable articles  are  to  be  obtained,  and  perhaps  the 
incidents  of  the  theatre,  not  an  idea  escapes  them. 
I  never  could  sit  half  an  hoiu*  in  the  society  of  any 
of  them  before  all  topics  of  conversation  were  worn 
out :  they  are.  exceedingly  inelegant  in  their  ges- 
tures, vulgar  in  their  deportment,  laugh  at  every 
trifle,  and  have,  in  common  with  the  lower  classes 
the  habit  of  spitting  before  you  in  a  disgusting 
manner :  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  our  country- 
men can  entertain  the  lofty  notions  some  have  ex- 
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pressed  respecting  the  Chileno  belles ;  they  have 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to  render  them  even  to-^ 
ierable.  The  older  dames  seldom  stir  out  of  doors, 
but '  sit  at  home  in  state  to  receive  company,  and 
assist  in  gdssipping  with  the  young  men  who  come 
to  flirt  with  their  daughters.  In  their  exterior  they 
are  no  I6ss  gay  in  their  own  fashion,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  filth  existing  underneath  a  gay  exterior 
is  disgusting  beyond  endurance.  Soon  after  the 
great  earthquake  I  happened  to  call  very  early  in 
the  morning  upon  one  of  the  first  families  in  Chile, 
consisting  of  nearly  a  dozen  females,  who  are 
usually  seen  most  gaily  attired :  they  had  deserted 
their  house,  and  were  living  in  a  temporary  shed, 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  patio : 
it  was  an  unfortunate  visit,  for  I  surprized  the 
ladies  in  dishabille.  The  father  was  absent  in  the 
country,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  wais 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  the  anxiety  for 
receiving  news,  which  they  know  foreigners  are 
always  first  to  communicate,  favoured  my  admission, 
and  I  was  received  under  circumstances  which'  at 
other  times  would  have  excluded  me.  I  cannot 
describe  all  that  I  saw :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  beds,  the  confusion  and  filth  of 
the  room,  exceeded  all  I  could  have  conceived ;  the 
dishabille  and  dirtiness  of  the  young  ladies  was  far 
beyond  the  worst  I  had  heard  of  them,  and  more 
ihari  I  was  before  willing  to  believe ;  but  the  old 
mdther,  generally  so  gay,  presented  a  picture  beyond 
all  belief,  dressed  in  a  dirty  old  red  calico  gown, 
faded,  and  almost  worn  out,  which  never  had  been 
washed   from  the  day  it  was  made,   was  loosely 
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hanging  about  her  shouldera  and  displaying  m 
the  opening  behind  the  only  other  garment  she  had 
on:  but  such  a  sight!  its  texture  was  actually 
soaked  and  stiffened  with  grease  from  her  sldn,  and 
discoloured  with  old  age  and  long  wearing  nearly  ta 
the  colour  of  mahogany. 

The  women  make  all  their  own  dresses ;  mantiu^ 
makers  and  milliners  are  unknown  in  Chile.  Sudi 
is  the  foUy  and  rage  for  expensive  finery,  that  any 
particular  dress  worn  at  a  tertulio,  or  ball,  become 
the  topic  of  conversation  of  the  female  part  of  tha 
community  for  many  days  afterwards.  A  lady,  to 
indulge  her  rage  for  extravagance  in  this  respect^ 
will  not  be  deterred  by  price  from  purchasing  any 
thing  novel  or  extraordinary ;  and,  howevar  expend 
sive  a  dress,  it  is  the  custom  never  to  appear  twice 
in  public  in  the  same  vestiture.  They  certainly 
display  much  taste  and  ingenuity  at  their  needle : 
%  foreigner  who  meets  them  only  at  a  dance  may  be 
excused  in  forming  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
Chileno  ladies. 

The  dress  of  the  young  men  of  the  capital  is 
equally  extravagant;  in  points  of  dandyism  they 
will  almost  outvie  our  first  bucks  at  home:  the 
European  fashions  are  greedily  sought  after,  and 
the  tailor's  has  become  one  of  the  best  trades  in  the 
capital.  The  hats  of  the  country,  though  of  better 
materials  than  our  own,  can  never  be  endured  whea 
those  of  English  manufsicture  are  to  be  obtained* 
The  young  men  are  generally  of  very  dissolute 
habits :  they  are,  however,  completely  exempt  from 
Hie  vice  of  drinking,  but  in  gambling  and  de» 
banchery  they  excel. 
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One  of  the  most  ludicrous  customs  preyalent 
among  the  higher  classes  is  the  extreme  precocity 
of  children :  we  meet  boys  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  dressed  in  surtout  coats,  trowsers, 
boots,  and  hats,  after  the  model  of  grown-^p  per- 
sons :  the  strutting  walk  and  air  of  importance  they 
assiune  in  passing  through  the  streets  is  extremely 
ridiculous.  It  is  the  saime  with  girls  of  six  or  eight 
years  old,  they  are  dressed  in  imitation  of  grown*up 
women,  sit  in  the  same  state  at  home,  twirl  their 
fans  between  their  fingers,  and  join  in  the  passing 
conversation  with  all  the  assurance  and  air  of  con- 
sequence of  their  elders.  They  are  indeed  very 
commonly  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the 
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wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  British  houses,  but  the) 
internal  distribution  of  those  goods,  and  the  mutual; 
commerce  in  the  produce  of  Chile  and  Peru  is  mostly) 
carried  on  by  the  native  merchants :  this  was  for-! 
merly  held  among  the  old  Spaniards  as  almost  their  I 
only  privilege;  but  as  the  policy  of  general  San 
Martin,  on  the  first  invasion  of  Chile,  was  to  annihi- 
late and  seize  upon  all  Spanish  property  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  the  whole  capital  empl(^ed  in 
*  eommerce  disappeared,  and  the  trade  necessarily  fell 
into  th^  hands  of  the  British  houses.  The  property 
here  employed  was  in  no  case  belonging  to  the 
houses  so  established  :  it  consisted  entirely  of  con- 
signments from  Europe;  so  that  within  a  certain 
Umit  the  same  value  became  necessarily  withdrawn 
IB  the  shape  of  homeward  remittances,  its  place 
bmng  supplied  by  increasing  oonrigmncnta^  upon 
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which,  whether  the  agents  in  Chile  make  profitable 
or  losing  returns,  they,  in  either  case,  deducted  their 
large  commissions,  which  were  still  further  increased 
by  reductions  m  the  regular  duties  made  in  con- 
nivance  with  the  officers  of  the  custom-houses,  and 
by  both  sides  carried  to  their  private  accounts,  being 
mutually  considered  a  private  speculation. 

The  first  commission  houses  established  in  Chile 
might  have  made  rapid  fortunes  had  they  saved 
their  profits ;  but  falsely  calculating  that  these  ad- 
vantages would  continue  for  ever,  many  ran  into  ex- 
travagancies, and  set  up  magnificent  establishments^ 
without  calculating  that  their  career  would  be  but 
a  short  one. 

The  wholesale  trade  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  their  gains  being  known  to  be 
great,  the  hacendados  came  forward  with  their  li- 
mitted  command  of  means  to  habilitage  their  sons 
and  dependants  in  little  shops  for  the  sale  of  the'  im- 
mense influx  of  European  goods,  which  were  retailed 
at  an  extravagant  profit :  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  foreign  consignments  sold  below  their 
value ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sale  of  large  cargoes,  to  give  long  credits,  and 
thus  sprung  up  rapidly  a  new  and  independent  race 
of  shopkeepers,  formerly  unknown  in  Chile.  The 
whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  habilitacion  system,  so  that  the  retailers  were 
alwa}rs  servants,  the  merchants  themselves  being  the 
real  owners  of  the  shops.  The  number  of  independ- 
ent shopkeepers  in  Santiago  is  now,  however,  con- 
siderable, many  shopkeepers  possessing  his  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  dollars,  according  to  his  success  in 
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trade :  this  race  of  beings  has  akeady  produced  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  will  in  the  end,  as  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  jN'operty,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  moralSy 
and  not  lesis  weight  in  the  scale  of  politics,  for  -  hi- 
therto every  thing  has  been  under  the  controling 
patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  The  principal  fea- 
ture among  their  shopkeepers,  who  style  them* 
selves  merchants,  (commerciantes)  is  honesty  and 
correctness  in  their  dealings.  I  have  heard  most 
of  the  English  merchants  state,  that  they  never 
in  the  long  run  lost  a  hundred  dollars  among  these 
Creoles,  while  with  their  own  countiymen  they  have 
lost  thousands  :  this  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Chilenos,  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  too  com- 
monly exists  great  irregularity  and  quibbling  in  their 
proceedings.  One  of  their  great  faults  is  want  of 
punctuality  in  their  payments  ;  it  being  considered 
of  no  importance,  and  no  disgrace,  to  dishonour  a 
bill  or  promissory  note  upon  its  becoming  due :  it  is, 
indeed,  an  universal  practice,  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  circumstances  before-mentioned.  A  Chileno 
will  always  pay  when  he  has  money  at  hand,  but 
he  will  not  exert  himself  to  procure  the'  necessary 
means,  as  it  has  become  the  too  general  practice  for 
every  body  to  put  off  a  punctual  compliance  with  his 
engagements.  No  one  can  ever  calculate  with  cer- 
tainty on  his  available  resources.  This,  more  espe- 
cially, is  considered  of  little  consequence,  when 
pimctuality  in  the  discharge  of  an  accepted  biU  is 
not  held  to  be  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  obsenr^- 
tion :  a  shop-keeper  purchased  of  an  Ei^lish  mer- 
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chamt  a  quantity  of  goods,  for  which  he  gave  his  a^ 
ceptanoe  at  three  months  :  at  the  time  when  the  bill 
became  due,  leave  was  asked  and  granted  for  an  ea> 
tension  of  three  other  montiis'  credit;  when  six 
months  came  roimd,  three  more  months  were  soli- 
cited and  obtained*  Nine  months  having  expired,  and 
payment  not  forthcoming,  a  similar  extension  of  time 
was  granted,  upon  condition  ol  a  then  punctual  dis- 
charge of  the  bill :  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
payment  being  still  withheld,  the  shop-keeper  was 
summcmed  before  the  consulado,  (the  commercial 
court  of  justice)  when  on  a  representation  of  the 
case,  the  acceptor  pleading  his  inability  of  payment 
y  because  he  still  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
goods,  the  prior,  or  judge,  dismissed  the  suit,  ap- 
pealing to  the  nierchant  to  convince  him  of  the  hank 
ship  of  the  case,  and  showing  how  unreasonable  and 
how  incompatible  it  was  with  justice  to  expect  that 
a  man  should  pay  for  goods  before  he  had  sold  them. 
Such  are  Chileno  notions  of  mercantile  probity ! 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  laws  afford 
prompt  and  equitable  redress  in  commercial  dis- 
putes, should  both  parties  be  honorably  inclined ;  but 
in  the  consulado,  as  in  every  other  judicial  court  of 
Spanish  origin,  any  man  who  has  the  disposition  to 
be  litigious  and  dishonest,  and  is  aware  of  all  the 
forms  and  quirks  of  the  law,  can,  by  appeals  and 
other  processes,  protract  the  issue  of  the  most  just 
cause,  especially  if  he  employ  a  lawyer  of  corres-- 
ponding  cunning  and  astuteness.  In  case  of  legtd 
claims,  the  means  of  embargoing  property  are  ready 
and  prompt ;  a  man  can  follow  up  his  property  if 
-uigustly  detained,  until  the  final  right  be  established 
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hy  l9gfd  prooe^B  i  but  these  metAfl^  Bdvaiiti^eouf  as 
they  are  to  the  just  clau&ant,  open  a  door  to  the  moat 
wanton  litigant,  however  unjust  his  right  of  chum 
to  the  property  sought  to  he  embargoed,  hdeed^ 
the  whole  system  of  law  is  very  bad  and  incftctent 
iu.pnirtire,  and  ought  to  be  feidacedHby  a  bode  more 
simple^  and  better  suited  to  the  cmmii^  of  the 
people. 

The  Spanish  laws  afford  proteotion  to  him  who 
holds  a  written  contract,  but  an  engi^ement  unleas 
signed  upon  a  stamped  paper  is  of  little  validity.  In 
commercial  matters,  therefore,  any  verbal  engage^ 
ment  may  be  held  for  nothing ;  promises  are  of  aa 
little  avail.  I  may  indeed  say,  that  no  socmer  is  m 
bargain  entered  into  for  the  perftnrming  of  a  eo»» 
tract,  than  the  Ghilenos  will  puzole  their  heads  to 
find  how  they  can  pervert  the  letter  of  the  i^ree* 
ment,  and  the  chances  are  many  against  one,  but 
that  on  some  points  they  will  contrive  to  evade  it 
In  many  material  points,  though  they  will  faiths 
fully  discharge  their  contracts  according  to  the  con* 
struction  they  may  chuse  to  put  upon  them,  they 
have  a  kind  of  instinctive  cunning,  which  leads  tkem 
to  the  commission  of  many  acts  of  meanness.  This 
I  have  ever  found  the  case,  upon  every  instance  of 
dealing  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
held  as  a  general  rule,  in  entering  into  any  agree* 
ment,  to  take  the  same  precautions  as  if  bargaining 
with  a  professed  rogue. 

The  Ghilenos  are  guilty  of  the  most  barefiEU^d 
falsehoods,  and  where  proof  is  Inrougfat  against  them 
from  which  they  can  no  longer  shuffle,  they  will 
turn  round  with  inerediUe  effrontery,  and  persist 
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they  were  only  joking,  or  endeavouring  to  surprise 
you.  This  belongs  to  their  character,  from  high 
to  low. 

However  honest  in  their  commercial  dealings  and 
payments,  they  are  only  so  from  necessity,  and  not 
firom  any  moral  conviction :  so  mean  do  they  often 
show  themselves,  that  in  extensive  mercantile  pur- 
chases the  most  respectable  of  the  shop-keepers  will 
steal  trifling  articles  whenever  they  can  do  so  unno- 
ticed.    I  have  met  several  English  merchants,  who 

• 

have  assured  me  of  the  fact  as  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. I  entered  lately  into  a  merchant's  stor^ 
where  a  shop-keeper  had  been  purchasing  goods  oC 
about  2,000  dollars  in  value,  for  which  he  paid  ready 
money,  and  dispatched  them  to  his  house  by  hired 
peons :  in  putting  them  up  he  contrived  to  slip  from 
an  adjoining  heap  a  cotton  shawl,  worth  no  more 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which  he  concealed  among 
the  woollen  cloths  he  had  been  purchasing :  yet  the 
merchant  assured  me  he  would  readily  give  the  same 
man  credit  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars.  This 
kind  of  petty  theft  is  common  among  Chilenos  of  the 
highest  repute  and  of  the  richest  classes.  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
among  the  better  class  of  females.  Both  occurred 
to  Lady  Cochrane.  The  first  was  at  a  ball  given  at 
the  house  of  the  American  consul,  where,  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  room,  she  was  met  by  three  Chileno 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  who,  with  overpow- 
ering civilities  embraced  her  one  after  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiashion  of  the  country  on  wishing  to 
display  great  esteem  :  at  this  time  a  valuable  diamond 
brooch  was  taken  from  her  dress ;  she  quickly  missed 
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it  on  perceiving  a  part  of  the  dress  torn  away ;  a 
general  search  was  made  about  the  room  in  vain, 
the  trinket  was  lost.  About  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards a  clergyman  called  upon  Lady  Cochrane,  de- 
siring to  see  her  in  private,  when  he  delivered  to 
her  the  lost  jewel,  saying  that,  during  confession  a 
lady  had  disclosed  to  him  the  criminal  act,  that  he 
insisted  on  its  restoration  to  its  rightful  owner  as  the 
first  means  of  atonement  The  clergyman  of  course 
did  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  lady,  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  know  she  was  of  a  most  respectable  family^ 
The  other  instance  occurred  to  her  on  a  visit  from 
three  ladies  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Chile ;  they  begged  a  sight  of  her  baby  linen  to  take 
some  patterns  for  themselves.  A  drawer  of  lace  caps^ 
&c.,  was  brought  out,  one  after  another  was  ad- 
mired, but  on  putting  them  up  again  she  missed 
three  valuable  lace  caps  and  several  pieces  of  lace 
that  were  folded  up  in  paper :  she  immediately  in- 
formed her  visitors  that  these  articles  were  missing, 
and  on  their  rising  from  the  sofa,  as  if  to  search  for 
them,  there  fell  upon  the  floor  the  parcel,  wrapped  in 
a  pocket  handkerchief  belonging  to  one  of  the  visi- 
tors. Another  instance  of  a  somewhat  suspicious 
character  occurred  in  Lord  Cochrane*s  house :  he  had 
a  little  rose-wood  cabinet  containing  a  number  of 
medals  and  coins,  a  gold  watch,  several  jewels  and 
valuable  relics  of  family  antiquity  that  he  prized 
highly :  during  his  absence  on  a  cruize  this  cabinet 
disappeared  from  the  drawing-room ;  many  inquiries 
were  made  about  it,  applications  were  also  made  to 
the  governor,  the  servants  were  examined,  rewards 
offered,  all  in  vain :  some  months  afterwards  .Lady 
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Codirane,  on  making  a  visit  to  the  daughter  of  the 
governor,  saw,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  docur  of 
which  was  left  inadvertently  open,  the  lost  cabinet, 
^e  immediately  claimed  her  property,  which  was 
denied  to  be  the  same ;  she  insisted  upon  its  bdng 
brought  out,  and  upon  the  governor  being  called  from 
his  office,  the  matter  was  discussed :  the  governor 
assured  lady  Codurane  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  the  cabinet  was  the  one  loet ;  his  daughter  had 
bought  it  of  a  soldier,  but  that  it  Was  then  empty; 
they  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  other  lost  pro* 
perty.  The  cabinet  was  restored :  it  was  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  ever  seen  ill 
OUUe,  and  must  have  been  noticed  firequently  by  the 
governor  and  his  daughter  in  their  visits  to  Loi4 
Cochraiie*s  house. 

Imprisonment  is  never  suffered  for  debt,  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  being  inviolable :  his  property  how^ 
ever  may  be  seized  and  confiscated  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors ;  that  done,  he  is  no  farther 
reiponsible  for  the  disdiarge  of  former  claims. 

In  many  places,  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  government,  I  have  ventured  to  mention  the 
qiirit  of  peculation  existing  among  the  Chilenoe  in 
office :  it  need  only  be  said,  that  it  also  formed  m 
prindpal  feature  in  the  Spanish  system ;  all  robbed 
and  plundered  the  pubUc  revenue,  and  aH  provided 
fyt  themselves  while  Chey  ccmtinued  in  public  em* 
plojrment.  From  the  highest  to  the  lower  offices  of 
the  state  the  same  system  prevails ;  bribes  are  every 
ndiere  taken — a  destructive  system  this  in  a  young 
state.  Little  h<^  of  amoidment  in  this  particular 
is  to  be  expfct^  in  ChSe ;  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  case 
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has  been  different ;  the  system  of  preventive  chedks 
so  ably  put  in  force  there  are  not  likely,  for  some 
ttme^  to  be  adopted  by  the  aristocratical  and  venal 
people  of  Chile. 

The  Chilenos,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Creoks 
of  South  America,  are  amazingly  dever  in  appre- 
datii^  the  character  of  individuals :  they  arte  not 
easily  deceived;  ever  suspicious,  Jthey  constantly 
wateh  the  intentions  of  those  they  have  to  deal  with : 
this  feeling  is  somewhat  instinctive  among  them,  or 
is  rendered  habitual  from  necesinty,  where,  like  those 
of  more  civilized  nations,  they  have  not  had  the  op- 
]KMrtunity  of  stud3riiig  human  character  from  books 
or  £rem  instruction  derived  from  others. 

The  Chileno  peasantry  are  notoriously  thieves,  yet 
scarcely  more  so  than  their  betters ;  it  is  a  propen- 
mitf  common  to  the  whole  race,  having  perhaps  a 
UtOe  modification  among  the  poorer  classes.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  ruling  system,  and  the 
encouragements  to  vice  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
wgjgHug  Spanish  laws,  we  may  wonder  that  the  pea- 
santry are  not  more  dishonest  than  we  find  them.  I 
lunre  lived  in  the  country  where,  with  the  exception 
of  peasants'  huts,  not  a  house  was  to  be  found  with- 
in ten  miles ;  my  house  and  other  buildings  were 
exposed  night  and  day  for  several  years,  open  to  any 
one  who  might  have  had  courage  to  enter  them,  but 
it  never  was  robbed ;  my  tools  were  stolen  without 
mmiber,  but  such  only  as  were  useful  to  them  were 
taken.  There  is  not  one  peon  in  the  country  who 
would  not  steal  a  knife  or  a  hatchet,  a  crowbar,  or 
any  article  of  immediate  utility,  but  he  would  hardly 
have  courage  to  steal  a  thing  which  was  not  in  ge- 
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neral  use  through  the  country,  for  fear  of  detection, 
and  because  he  could  not  find  a  ready  sale  for  it : 
•could  they  barter  it  away  Mrithout  great  chance  of 
detection,  no  article  would  be  secure  from  their 
hands;  but  their  cowardice  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  stealing  valuable  articles.  Chilenos  who  will 
rob  other  persons  will  take  care  of  their  master's 
property,  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  abuse  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them.  A  person  may  travel  over 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry  Mrithout  the  least  fear  of 
robbery;  the  only  places  where  I  have  heard  of 
highway  robbery  have  been  on  the  road  between 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Highway  robbery  is  inr 
deed  extremely  rare  in  Chile ;  the  instances  known  - 
have  generally  been  instigated  by  revenge,  or  resulted 
from  drunken  quarrels :  the  few  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  from  the  fr'eaks  of  ren^ade  sons  of  ha». 
cendados.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  tra». 
veiling  alone  once  or  twice  every  week  from  Concon 
to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  generally 
carrying  much  money  about  me,  reaching  home  long 
after  dark :  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  my  return  at  night 
if  seen  going  to  town  in  the  morning ;  but  I  was 
never  insulted  nor  attempted  to  be  waylaid  on  the 
road,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  my  countrymen  in 
'  Valparaiso.  In  Valparais9  and  Santiago,  however, 
robbery  and  house-breaking  are  very  common,  and 
hundreds  of  vagabonds  support  themselves  upon  the 
plunder  of  others :  an  active  police  has  lately  been 
established,  which  has  in  great  measure  tended  to  the 
prevention  of  crime. 
The  Chileno  peasants  are  remarkable  for  want  of 
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gratitade,  a  feeling  in  no  small  degree  engendered  by 
the  system  which  governs  them,  teaching  them  fear 
to  their  superiors  in  lieu  of  exciting  respect,  and  in- 
spiring pusillanimity  instead  of  manly  independence. 
The  superiors  never  exhibit  indulgencies  to  the  pea- 
santry, but  from  the  most  selfish  motives,  so  that  a 
reciprocity  of  selfish  feeling  must  ever  exist:  the 
Chilenos  inherit  from  the  Spaniards  their  prominent 
national  characteristic,  haughty  pride  in  prosperity, 
bese  servility  in  adversity ;  tyranny  towards  infe- 
riors, and  passive  obedience  to*  superiors :  they  in* 
herit  also  Spanish  ingratitude  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  afford  in  their  national  character  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  Spanish  adage  which  aflSirms  that  **  to 
make  your  neighbour  your  enemy  you  have  only  to 
beistow  on  him.a  favor.''  With  such  habits  the  dii* 
lenofl  are  not  to  be  managed  with  much  Jdndnerss  or 
consideration:  to  ensure  their  active  services  they 
require  to  be  ruled  with  severity,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  rigidly  treated  they  will  the  more  respect 
their  masters,  and  contrarywise  by  opposite  treat- 
ment. 

The  same  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  and  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  acts 
of  the  government  towards  the  servants  of  the  state. 
To  those  meritorious  foreigners  in  particular  who  have 
ventured  their  lives  in  the  consummation  of  the  na- 
tional liberty,  and  have  rendered  such  transcendent 
services  to  the  country,  the  government  has  shown 
marked  ingratitude :  Lord  Cochrane,  to  whom  Chile 
and  Peru  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific,  the  government  has  behaved  shamefully. 
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I  have  related  many  of  the  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
and  ill-treatment  towards  him,  and  the  jealousies  ex« 
dted  against  this  illustrious  chief,  instigated  prind* 
paUy  by  the  minister  of  war  in  return  for  those  acts 
which  ought  to  have  been  cherished  by  the  nation 
with  pride  and  exultation,  and  which  finally  were 
augmented  to  so  insufferable  a  height  as  to  oblige 
him  to  quit  its  service  in  disgust :  to  this  day  the 
goverament  of  Chile  has  actually  refused  to  pay  him 
the  prize  money  for  the  vessel^  he  captiured,  and 
whidi  are  now  employed  in  the  national  service. 
Among  the  numbar  of  these  prises  is  the  Esmeralda 
(now  called  the  Valdivia),  in  effecting  which  he  i^ 
eeived  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  which  cap- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  naval 
record ;  the  amount  of  prize  money  now  due  to  him 
is  above  60,000  dollars.    It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  minister  of  Chile  publidy  dedared  that  Lord 
Cochrane  deserved  to  lose  his  life  for  attempting  the 
capture  of  Valdivia,  an  exploit  perhaps  never  sur- 
passed In  point  of  heroism  and  judgment,  and  an 
event  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  country,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  great  cause  of  extirpating  the 
l^paniards.    Ashamed  at  length  of  its  conduct,  the 
government  of  Chile  made  Lord  Cochrane  a  dona- 
tion. In  the  name  of  the  grateful  nation  of  Chile,  <^ 
an  estate,  which,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
Ixrance  of  his  name  in  the  country,  was  to  remain  for 
ever  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  descendants,  for  he  was 
not  allowed  to  dispose  of  it     It  must,  however,  be 
recorded,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Chileno  nation,  that 
this  paltry  boon  has  been  taken  from  him,  and  Us 
steward  sent  off  the  estate  by  force. 
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The  other  meritorious  oflScers  who  served  under 
this  illustrious  chief  have  been  equally  ill-treated,  and 
many,  tired  out  with  useless  applications  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  due,  have  retired  from  the  country 
disgusted  and  pennyless. 

Gaming  is  a  vice  to  which  the  Chilenos  are  greatly 
addicted,  from  the  supreme  director  in  all  grades 
down  to  the  meanest  peasant :  among  the  higher 
dasses  games  of  chance  are  common ;  that  ciQled 
monte  is  a  favorite  game,  because  bye^tanders  can 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  stakes  as  the  actual 
players.  In  one  night  it  has  happened  that  a  man 
has  lost  more  money  than  the  amount  of  his  annual 
income,  and  mean  and  hesitating  as  he  may  be  in 
tte  purchase  of  trifles,  and  saving  as  possible  in  his 
household  expenoes,  he  will  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
without  an  emotion.  Women  are  no  less  notorious 
for  gambling :  the  lady  Mrith  whom'  I  had  a  long- 
pending  law-suit,  and  who  possessed  great  property, 
was  the  most  notorious  gambler  in  Santiago :  this 
afforded  her  great  influence  among  the  judges  and 
people  in  power,  and  though  in  other  respects  a  no- 
tinriously  bad  character,  she  was  every  where  received 
by  her  countrywomen  with  distinction.  While  re- 
sident in  Valparaiso,  she  always  kept  an  open  gaming 
.table,  to  which  she  brought  young  girls  from  San- 
tiago as  decojrs,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  British  fii« 
gates  stationed  there  were  terribly  fleeced  of  their 
money  by  her.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  a  sur- 
geon, who  could  ill  afford  to  part  with  it,  lost  in  one 
night  thirty-€iix  oimces  (1S24/.  sterling).  Her  name 
was  current  among  the  British  as  Mrs.  Monte^  or 
Mother  Monte :  whenever  a  run  of  ill  luck  went 
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against  her  in  Santiago  it  was  only  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  to  Valparaiso  to  replenish  her  coffers* 
The  poorer  classes  of  females  seldom  game,  but  men 
of  all  grades  partake  of  the  general  mania :  the  peons 
also  play  at  cards  when  they  can  get  them,  but  the 
most  frequent  amusement  is  pitch  and  toss,  of  which 
game  the  better  people  are  not  less  fond :  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  of  this  description  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  was  in  Valparaiso,  where  two  white 
friars  were  pitching  gold  ounces  with  lasrmen  in  the 
open  street  in  front  of  the  church-door  of  La  Mer- 
ced, in  the  almendral.  The  clergy  indeed  are  as 
notorious  gamblers  as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. The  lady  above  alluded  to  had  always  in 
her  train  a  clei^yman  who  performed  the  part  of 
banker  at  the  monte  table.  The  poor  classes,  upon 
feast-days,  and  at  all  times  when  they  can  run  to  the 
pulperia,  practise  scarcely  any  amusements  besides 
gambling  and  drinking. 

The  Clulenos  are  remarkable  for  a  want  of  curi- 
osity, and  a  carelessness  respecting  any  new  or  fo- 
reign object  This  has  been  attributed  by  an  intelli- 
gent author  ^  as  residting  from  an  over-cautious  de- 
liberating spirit,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  excite 
them  to  strong  emotions :  but  he  has  certainly  erred 
in  imagining  that  their  insensibility  arises  from  any  . 
process  of  deliberative  reasoning :  it  rather  proceeds 
from  a  propensity  to  shrink  from  mental  exertion,  a 
feeling  prevalent  among  mankind  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  civilization.  I  have 
frequently  endeavoured  to  produce  surprise  by  exhi- 


*  Curtain.  Basil  HalL— Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c  p.  18. 
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biting  experiments  in  electricity  and  pneumatics,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  ait,  ex- 
pecting that  at  least  it  would  excite  their  curiosity ; 
but  I  have  universally  observed  the  same  apathy  and 
nonchalance  from  the  highest  person  in  the  state  to 
the  lowest  being  in  the  country  with  very  few  excep- 
tions; their  reputedly  best  informed  persons  have 
shown  the  greatest  mental  torpor  and  carelessness  at 
the  sight  of  objects  which  I  fancied  would  have  ex- 
cited great  curiosity.     It  is  difficult  to  entertain  the 
Chilenos  when  we  fall  into  their  society :  if  we  speak 
to  them  upon  the  most  ordinary  or  common-place 
topics,  a  stop  will  immediately  be  put  to  the  conver- 
sation by  a  negative  or  affirmative  observation  that 
precludes  its  further  discussion :  it  is  an  irksome  task 
to  maintain  a  conversation  with  them  except  upon 
horses,  races,  gaming,  cattle,  haciendas,  or  subjects 
directly  connected  Mrith  their  rude  tastes  or  barbarous 
frivolities,  on  which  occasions  they  display  a  little 
animation.     Often,  when  speaking  to  females,  they 
make  indecent  allusions,  put  indelicate  questions, 
in  the  humor  of  which   the    ladies   heartily  join 
with  loud  jokes  and  violent  laughter.     This  I  have 
observed  more  apparent  as  reserve  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  these  foreigners  wore  off. 

The  language  made  use  of  among  the  Chilenos  is 
far  from  pure  Castilian :  the  Spanish  language  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  fullest  in  variety  of  words,  most 
comprehensible  in  its  terms,  and  loftiest  in  ex- 
pression of  the  modem  tongues ;  but  that  of  the 
Chilenos,  though  nothing  but  Spanish  is  known  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  is  poor  and  inelegant, 
rendered  worse  by  an  intolerable  nasal  pronuncta- 
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tion^  and  possessing  a  paucity  of  worda  scaroaljr 
suffieient  to  express  thdr  limited  ideas*    Few  arc  to 
be  mat  with  who  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of 
geography^  or  even  the  topography  of  their  own 
country:  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  relative  situa^ 
tion  of  the  different  states  of  Spanish  America  as 
they  are  in  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world; 
many  among  the  best  informed  people  have  inquired 
of  me  if  England  were  in  Loiilon,  or  London  in 
En^and,  or  India  dose  to  it,   and  other  similar 
questions.     I  have  found  the  same  incredible  ignor«- 
ance  among  the  letrados>  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law.    Education  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  among 
them.     In  the  country  parts,  as  I  have  already  ob^ 
served,  sdioola  are  absolutely  unknown,  and,  even 
iU'  the  capital,  instruction  is  at  the  lowest  ebb :  there 
are  a  few  schoob  where  a  small  number  of  boys  ate 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  notation;  but  arithmetic 
grammar,  and  languages,  are  reserved  alone  for  the 
students  of  the  university.     Such  are  the  seminaries 
of  the  great  capital  of  Chile :  it  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  account  for  the  far  grosser  ignorance,  and 
the  more  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Chilenos,  above 
any  other  of  the  nations  of  South  America.     It 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  the  detail  of  the 
only  school  in  Chile,  and  which  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  colegio:  it  is  endowed  by  government,  and 
has  regpilar  masters  attached  to  it,  who  are  cdlad 
professors.     To  this  school  are  sent  the  sons  of  the 
richer  hacendados  and  merchants:  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  those  among  the  better  class  of 
gentry,  who  feel  disposed  to  extend  to  their  children 
the  bmefits  of  a  school  education,  when  we  learn 
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that  the  number  of  hoys  sent  from  the  whole  country 
of  Chile  to  this  seminary  amounts  only  to  ISM), 
although  there  is  ample  room  in  the  school  for  Ha 
accommodation  of  nearly  three  hundred  students  I 
this  school  is  held  in  the  convent  of  the  ez-jesuits. 
The  edifices  of  this  order  are  the  best  arranged,  and 
most  commodious  buildings  in  all  South  America. 
In  the  coU^  of  Santiago,  grammar,  latin,  and 
arithmetic;  theology,  laws,  and  philosophy,  are 
professed  to  be  taught :  arithmetic  is  seldom  carried 
beyond  instruction  in  the  four  elementary  rules,  and 
the  philosophy  taught  here  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  unintelligible  and  useless  dogmas;  none  of  the 
liberal  or  natural  sciences,  nor  any  branch  of  useful 
knowledge,  form  subjects  for  instruction.  The  sons 
of  the  aristocratical  families,  such  at  least  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  church  or  the  law,  are  generally  sent 
here.  The  college  boys  are  conceited  beyond  mea^ 
sure;  they  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  men,  assume 
airs  of  self-importance,  and  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  puberty,  which  is  generally  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
are  taken  from  college  and  sent  to  undertake  tlie 
profession  of  the  law  or  the  church,  or  placed  In 
some  public  employment,  or  perhaps  sent  to  the 
country  estate  to  reassume  the  habits  and  the  ignorw 
ance  of  guasos.  The  egotism  and  self-conceit  ol  the 
Chilenos  are  proportioned  to  their  ignorance,  and 
they  pride  themselves  in  not  requiring  the  know- 
ledge of  books :  they  have  indeed  scarcely  any,  nor 
can  they  endure  the  trouble  of  reading  those  they 
have.  I  remember  that  the  president  of  the  senate, 
a  man  looked  up  to  by  his  countrymen  as  a  sort  of 
oracular  authority,  boasted  he  had  not  looked  into  a 
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book  for  thirty  years,  and  another  principal  officer 
of  the  government,  who  prides  himself  on  being  a 
learned  man,  made  a  similar  boast,  insinuating 
thereby  that  to  him  book  knowledge  was  unneces- 
sary. Books,  therefore,  are  very  scarce,  and  un- 
sought for  among  them.  Greneral  0*Higgins  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  introduction  into  the 
country  by  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  passing  of 
a  decree  for  the  importation  of  all  books  Mrithout 
reserve,  but  the  elevation  of  general  Freyre  to  the 
supreme  government,  bringing  in  its  sequel  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop  to  his  functions,  brought 
back  with  all  its  force  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and  the  in- 
terdiction against  the  introduction  of  books:  no 
book  was  now  allowed  to  be  passed  by  any  custom- 
house officers,  nor  even  to  be  sent  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  without  the  strictest  examination,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  work 
tending  to  the  extension  of  heretical  knowledge ;  and 
every  obnoxious  book  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
These  interdictions  only  affect  foreigners,  since,  as  the 
Chilenos  display  no  taste  for  reading,  books  are  not 
worth  importing  upon  speculation  for  them.  In 
Santiago  there  is  a  public  national  library,  called 
La  Bibliotica  National,  being  the  remains  of  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits :  it  is  rich  in  polemical  worksfp 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  mixed  with  others 
of  more  general  utility,  but  they  lie  upon  the  shelves 
neglected  and  forgotten.  I  made  many  attempts  to 
procure  admission  into  it,  obtained  an  especial  order 
from  the  supreme  director,  but  I  could  never  find 
any  body  in  attendance  to  open  the  door  for  m^ 
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upon  the  many  occasions  I  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. Mrs.  Maria  Graham,  with  the  most 
laudable  desire  of  benefiting  the  coimtry,  when  she 
quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of  1828,  contributed  to 
the  national  library  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable 
books,  in  history  and  the  fine  arts  ;  I  was  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  university,  but  the 
director  of  the  library  never  even  returned  a  single 
line  of  thanks  to  the  liberal  donor. 

The  supreme  director,  O'Higgins,  showed  much 
anxiety  to  establish  schools,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  second  his  endeavours.  In  1821  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  missionary  from  London,  endeavoured 
to  establish  two  Lancasterian  schools  in  Santiago, 
and  one  in  Valparaiso,  and,  being  supported  by  the 
supreme  director,  schools  were  commenced  in  spite 
of  much  bigotted  resistance,  but  immediately  after 
Mr.  Thompson's  departure  for  Peru,  the  schools 
were  given  up.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  no  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  known  in  the 
country ;  what  little  intuition  they  receive  is  given 
by  the  mother,  and  the  friar  who  performs  the 
fEonily  worship. 

Among  such  a  people  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
cannot  have  been  acquired:  a  map  or  a  plan  is 
unintelligible  even  to  their  learned  advocates  at 
the  bar:  as  to  painting,  no  display  of  taste  has 
yet  exhibited  itself;  there  is  not  an  artist  in  all  Chile, 
nor  a  native  who  can  sketch  any  natural  object.  A 
French  portrait  painter  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  in  Santiago,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  his  professional  pursuits  for  those  of  a  more 
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mercantile  character.  Not  a  picture  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  city,  except  Bome  miserable  dauba  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  £avourite  saint.  The  art  of 
sculpture  is  equally  unknown ;  there  is  neither  a 
bust  nor  a  figure  of  national  workmanship  in  the  whdLe 
country,  nor  is  there  a  single  person  who  is  com- 
petent to  make  even  a  sculptured  or  a  carved  orna- 
ment. The  public  buildings,  though  imposing  in 
their  effect,  are  heavy,  badly  proportioned,  and  d^ 
fective  in  the  most  common  principles  of  architecture, 
surpassing  in  these  respects  any  BBoorish  edifices  I 
have  seen :  the  better  class  have  all  been  constructsi 
under  Spanish  architects,  but  even  they  are  far  is- 
fierior  to  those  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres :  among 
those  which  claim  any  pretensions  to  stile  in  arcfap- 
tecture,  are  the  mint,  the  cathedral,  and  the  palace. 
The  former,  which  is  the  great  boast  of  the  Chilenos^ 
is  the  most  egregious  of  the  whole:  we  there  see  great 
columns  upon  lofty  pediments  out  of  all  proportion, 
standing  out  from  the  waUs,  and  supporting  nothing 
but  a  projecting  patch  of  cornice.  The  heavy 
building,  which  is  of  brick  and  mortar,  is  very  lai^ 
and  substantial :  it  was  built  by  Don  Ignacio  Huido- 
brio,  for  which  he  was  created  marquis  of  Casareal. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  in  Chile  is  most  indecently 
performed,  even  with  persons  in  good  drcumstaaces. 
A  shell  is  brought  from  the  church,  in  which  the 
body  is  laid  almost  as  soon  as  dead ;  it  is  enwrap- 
ped in  a  shroud,  and  in  two  days  time  carried  to 
the  church  for  burial.  The  procession  is  always 
at  night-time,  and  performed  according  to  the  a- 
pence  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  chuse  ts 
bestow  upon  it,  with  the  two-fold  object  in  view. 
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n&petit  to  his  memory,  and  a  desire  to  release  hi» 
mml  from  piirgatoiy.  On  the  night  appointed^  the 
saeerdotals  of  the  church  where  his  remains  are 
destined  for  interment^  attended  by  a  host  of 
flnars  from  the  different  convents,  assemble  at  the 
hoBse  of  ihe  deceased,  where  a  grand  enterCain- 
metit  is  iaid  out  for  theni,  in  which  the  friends 
6f  the  defunct  participate.  To  the  crowd  assem- 
Uedl  around  the  bouse  is  distributed  a  number 
of  glass  iMithoms  fixed  upon  staves,  each  fumished 
wMh  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  people  carry  them 
vifmn  their  shoulders.  This  crowd  of  l%ht8  pre-^ 
tmkm  the  procession  in  a  slow  step,  and  is  followed* 
by  thie  friars  chaunting  loudly  the  Requiem :  these 
tfve  succeeded  by  the  priests  in  their  tmiics,  be- 
iMier  whom  the  tall  wax  candles  and  silver  cba^ 
Sees  are  borne :  then  comes  the  body,  carried  in  the 
flhel^  upon  a  litter  supported  in  the  hands  of  the 
bearers,  the  shroud  being  held  by  the  nearest  reh^ 
trvw ;  his  intimate  friends  succeed,  and  another  crowd, 
earrying  lanthoms,  closes  the  procession.  Arrived 
at  tJie  church,  the  body  is  uncovered,  and  exposed 
to  the  crowd  while  the  service  is  read  and  mass 
is  performed :  no  sooner  are  all  retired  from  the 
drarch,  than  the  sexton,  who  has  prepared  the 
hole  before-hand,  imceremoniously  tosses  the  corpse 
Mt  of  the  shell,  and  throwing  over  it  a  quantity  of 
lime  proceeds  to  cover  it  Mrith  earth,  while  two 
assistants  with  heavy  wooden  rammers  beat  down 
all  the  earth;  the  body  must  consequently  be 
squeezed  and  broken,  in  a  manner  that  shocks  our 
notions  of  delicacy.  The  cost  of  such  a  funeral  is 
frvHU  500  to   1000  dollars,   including  the  masses 
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that  are  afterwards  said  for  his  gTouI.  To  obtain  a 
decent  burial  in  the  church,  without  any  proces- 
sion, with  the  benefit  of  mass,  the  cost  is  forty  dol- 
lars. For  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  a  mass 
in  the  church,  sixteen  dollars  are  necessary;  but 
for  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  without  mass,  four- 
teen reals  are  essential;  and  without  this  fee  the 
poorest  person  cannot  be  interred.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public 
square  of  Santiago,  and  no  less  frequently  in  the 
country,  upon  the  ground,  Mrith  two  or  four  candles 
burning  near  it,  awaiting  the  charitable  donap 
tions  of  passengers,  till  the  sum  of  fourteen  reals 
(seven  shillings)  has  been  collected  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  corpse:  this  has  happened  at  feast 
times,  when  many  fall  a  sacrifice  to  fighting  with 
knives ;  or  it  has  occurred  when  some  poor  person 
has  casually  died,  removed  from  his  friends  or 
relations,  without  having  wherewith  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  interment.  The  Campo  Santo  is  a  con- 
secrated piece  of  ground  walled  in,  outside  the  dty, 
for  the  interment  of  poor  people :  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  necessary  money  is  collected,  the 
corpse  is  unceremoniously  carried  to  this  burial 
place,  where  the  door  is*  not  opened  until  the 
fourteen  reals  have  been  paid  to  the  gate-keeper; 
no  farther  assistance  towards  the  burial  is  given 
by  the  church,  but  the  more  charitable  peons  who 
have  carried  the  body  to  the  place  beg  a  spade^ 
open  a  small  trench  close  to  the  surface,  throw  in 
the  corpse,  and  cover  it  up.  The  rapacity  and  un- 
feelingness  displayed  on  these  occasions  are  demo- 
ralizing lessons  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
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Even  in  country  villages  such  is  the  rapacity  of  the 
dergy,  that  no  person,  however  poor,  can  be  buried  in 
the  church  under  the  cost  of  sixteen  dollars  ;  and  if 
lie  be  interred  outside,  the  unfeeling  Chilenos,  such 
is  the  universal  want  of  respect  for  the  dead,  will 
most  assuredly  dig  up  the  body,  for  the  mere  wanton 
purpose  of  stealing  the  shroud  in  which  it  is  some- 
times enwrapped. 

The  burial  of  the  poor  in  the  village  churches 
costs  four  dollars,  without  the  benefit  of  mass  to  pray 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  out  of  purgatory :  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  no  one  can  be  admitted 
into  heaven  without  this  intercession  of  the  priest, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  through  purchase ;  and 
frequently  the  poor  peasant  will  pawn  or  sell  every 
article  he  possesses  in  the  world  to  procure  for  his 
relative  the  necessary  salvation. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  first  rate  necessity  among 
the  Chilenos  :  they  neither  take  snufi*  nor  chew  the 
leaf,  but  every  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  smokes : 
they  use  invariably  very  small  cigars,  the  tobacco 
pipe  not  being  known  among  them  :  these  cigariUos 
or  cigarro  en  hoja,  are  made  from  dry  pure  tobacco, 
a  piece  of  leaf  being  pulverized  on  each  oc- 
casion between  the  finger,  is  placed  within  a 
small  piece  of  unsized  paper,  three  inches  long  and 
one  inch  broad;  this  is  folded  roim^  into  a  little 
pipe,  each  extremity  being  turned  up  to  prevent 
the  powdered  tobacco  from  falling  out.  Each  peon 
carries  a  pouch  made  of  a  kid-skin :  the  richer 
classes  have  tobacco  boxes  ;  these  hold  the  tobacco, 
paper,  flint,  and  steel :  the  better  classes  use  a  kind 
of  tinder  brought  from  Peru,  made  from  the  inner 
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terit«af  MpMiirniT  nlimh'  the  pocnrar  classes  have 
glMirtiBiar  ■uKle  firom  cotton  rags,  indosed  in  the 
t^  (Hf  a  hiyock's  horn :  they  obtain  a  light  very 
(ioieMHBly :  the  flint  is  hdd  against  the  tinder  box 
k  the  left  hand,  while  tiie  steel  in  tlie  right  hand  is 
mmmMf  stmck  against  the  flint;  the  tinder  gene* 
nUy  takes  fire  by  a  single  blow.  Both  rich  and 
poor  prefer  on  all  occasions  the  ^eath  of  Indian 
com  instead  of  paper  for  making  their  cigars,  as 
Hw  iatter  has  always  a  strong  empyreumatic  flavor. 
In  another  place,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue,  I  have 
idcaaribed  the  nature  of  the  monopoly  or  estanco 
laidy  put  upon  tobacco  :  this  has  doubled  the  price 
of  tobaooo,  and  will  be  £elt  as  a  great  hardship 
aaiong  the  poar,  but  the  greatest  incK)nvenience  wUl 
be  the  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  procuring  it : 
no  one  can  now  deal  in  tobacco  but  those  who  have 
pnqser  licences,  and  these  the  country  pulperias 
cannot  obtain  : — ^the  peon  will  therefore  have  to  go 
te  the  towns,  which  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
distant  from  each  other  ;  whereas  formerly  every 
little  pulperia  and  bod^on  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two  used  to  retail  this  much  required 
article. 

I^ere  are  many  striking  coincidences  between  the 
Arab  and  Chileno  customs,  whidi  are  deserving  of 
notice :  the  present  race  of  Chilenos  retain  very  little 
of  their  original  customs ;  they  have  been  mostly 
adopted  from  the  example  probably  of  the  earlier 
Spanish  settlers,  mie  discovery  of  America  was 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Iftoors  from  Orenada,  their  last  hold  in  Spain ;  and 
Arab    customs    nmst  for   «ome   time  have    been 
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particularly  marl^ed  ia  Old  Spain,  and  many  of 
them  transported  without  much  refinement  to  South 
America :  hence  we  see  a  stronger  similarity  in  the 
habits  of  the  Creoles  with  the  Saracens  than  are  to 
be  observed  even  in  Spain. 

The  Arabian  mode  of  sitting  on  low  mud  benches 
covered  with  a  carpet,  called  the  estrado,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Chilenos. 

The  smooth-faced  civility  and  intolerable  hjrpo- 
crisy  of  the  Arabs  is  strikingly  in  character  with  that 
of  the  Chilenos. 

The  Arab  mode  of  cooking  mutton  on  a  wooden 
stake  over  wood  embers,  immediately  upon  being 
killed,  is  common  throughout  Chile. 

The  mode  of  eating  out  of  one  dish  with  their 
fingers  is  characteristic  of  both  Arabs  and  Chi- 
lenos. 

The  Arabs  kill  their  goats  and  sheep  so  as  to  make 
use  of  their  skins  for  bags :  the  head  is  first  re» 
moved,  and  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,  the  hand 
is  introduced  between  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
worked  round,  till  the  two  fore  feet  are  drawn  out. 
The  skin  is  then  stripped  off,  so  as  to  be  without  any 
cat  in  it,  and  thus  forms  a  bag  which  is  used  to 
carry  water,  or  other  liquids.  In  Chile,  the  same 
akins  are  used  for  keeping  wine,  honey,  flour,  or 
other  materials. 

At  £1  Tah  Sidna  Mahommed,  the  huts  are  de- 
scribed by  Belzoni  as  built  of  logs,  placed  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  canes  on 
both  sides,  with  bushes  in  the  intervals,  and  covered 
with  mud  ;  the  roofs  are  thatched  with  rushes.    The 
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exactly  similar  construction  of  the  Chileno  rancho 
is  veiy  striking. 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  £1  Hesch  is  a  dark 
blue  shirt,  a  pair  of  short  trowsers,  which  reach  to 
the  knees,  a  red  girdle,  and  a  knife  at  their  side ; 
their  legs  are  bare,  and  on  their  feet  they  wear 
slippers  or  sandals.  This  is  Ihe  ordinary  costume 
of  the  Chileno  peasantry. 

The  women  of  £1  Hesch  have  bare  legs,  and 
a  white  haick,  or  large  cotton  shawl,  in  whidh 
they  are  so  enveloped  that  no  part  of  their  body 
is  visible  except  one  eye,  their  slippers,  and  their 
bare  heels.  The  singular  dress  of  the  females  of 
Lima  accords  precisely  with  this  descriptioib 
This  peculiar  costume  is  seen  no  where  in 
Peru,  except  in  Lima,  and  in  the  village  of 
Lambayeque :  it  is  not  seen  in  the  large  town  of 
Truxillo,  near  the  latter  place,  nor  in  Arequipa, 
(xuamanga,  Cuzco,  or  other  towns  of  Peru.  It 
was  not  known  among  the  Indians,  and  is  only 
now  used  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  those  Creole  admixtures  descended 
from  them. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  might  be  mid- 
tiplied  to  a  greater  extent,  but  I  shall  close  the 
comparison  with  one  no  less  remarkable,  whidi 
many  travellers  have  observed  among  the  Arabs. 

**  The  Barabra  boatmen,  who  ply  on  the  Nile,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  are  very  hardy,<and  eat  any  thing,** 
says  Belzoni ;  **  they  chew  natron,  mixed  with  tunny 
djebel,  a  sort  of  dried  leaf,  brought  from  Syria, 
putting  the  mixture  between  the  front  teeth  and 
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lower  lip :  this  is  to  them  the  greatest  luxury.  The 
practice  ci  chewing  the  coca  among  the  Indians 
of  Peru  is  remarkably  striking.  Coca  is  a  name 
given  to  the  leaf  of  a  small  shrub,  growing  in 
the  interior  of  Peru,  in  appearance  it  is  like  an 
apple  leaf,  and  is  dried  for  sale ;  its  taste  is 
somewhat  astringent.  The  Peruvians  always  carry 
about  them  a  small  bag  of  coca,  and  a  little 
ealabash  shell,  filled  with  wood  ashes,  or  quick- 
lime. They  dip  a  stick  into  the  lime,  and  con- 
vey a  small  portion  of  it  on  to  their  tongue  while 
they  are  chewing  the  coca  leaf,  which  gives  to  it  a  pe- 
enliar  and  sweet  taste ;  the  effect  is  enlivening,  and 
somewhat  intoxicating :  by  its  use  the  Peruvian  is 
able,  in  the  sterile  regions  of  the  high  table  lands,  to 
subsist  four  whole  days  without  food ;  it  has  the 
effect,  it  is  said,  of  preventing  sleep :  formerly,  three 
millions  of  pounds'  weight  were  annually  used  in 
Lower  Peru,  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds  in  Upper 
Peru. 

One  more  coincidence  occurs  that  appears  worthy 
of  notice :  in  the  mountain  ranges  about  Cuzco 
are  heaps  of  stones  similar  to  those  *known  in 
Arabia,  and  continually  accumulating  by  a  somewhat 
similar  practice,  as  every  traveller,  upon  accomplish- 
ing the  passage  of  certain  difficult  paths,  is  accus- 
tomed to  rest  himself  a  while,  and  throw  a  stone  he 
has  brought  with  him  upon  the  heap,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  Pachacamac,  repeating  at  the  time  the 
wonl  apachecta. 

I  have  just  said  that  but  few  of  the  aboriginal 
customs  of  the  Indians  prevailed  among  the<}hilenos 
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of  the  present  dajr.     In  farther  iUustration  I  shall 
state  that,  from  the  northern  parts  o£  Chile  to  the 
timits  of  the  Biobio,  no  pure  Indias  is  to  be  met 
with :  the  poorer  classes  of  settlers  have  becone  so 
intermixed  with  the  original  population,  and  we 
meet  with  such  different  ehades»  from  white  to  the 
darkert  Into wn,  that  the  peculiar  diaraeter  and  phjaiF- 
ognomy  oi  the  aborigines  has  become  greatly  altered, 
their  language  and  customs  entirely  forgotten.    The 
only  relic  of  Indian  ceremony  that  I  have  seen,  or 
could  hear  of,  is  the  festival  of  C!orpus  Christi,  for 
the  celebration  of  which  the  office  of  cacique  still 
remains.      This  festival  is   the  engrafting    of   a 
Romish  ceremony  upon  an  Indian  feast,  as  it  was 
the  policy  of  tiie  Spanish  settlers  to  allow  the  coop 
verted  Indians  to  retain  some  appearances  of  their 
old  customs,  so  as  not  too  violently  to  break  them 
from  established  prejudices ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
old  ceremony   remained,  merely  substituting  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  one  of  their  former  deities. 

The  office  of  cacique  is  still  hereditary,  althougk 
neither  die  language  nor  any  of  the  aboriginal 
customs  Vare  descended  widi  it.  The  functions  of 
cacique  are  confined  merely  to  the  celebration  of 
this  farce:  he  merely  preserves  the  insignia  and 
iBstmmenta,  and  heads  the  procession  upon  the 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  this  occasion  the 
cacique,  followed  by  the  peasantry,  sallies  from 
his  house,  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  banner  made 
of  different  strips  of  various  colored  silks  and  ribaikb 
surmounted  by  a  cross ;  he  is  foUowed  by  two  rude 
tahors,  and  half  a  dosen  pipes  of  various  tones,  each 
pipe  having  only  one  tube  and  a  single  note,  so  that 
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one  is  blown  after  another  by  as  many  peons  in  sue* 
cession,  without  regard  to  order  or  bannony,  as  they 
march  and  stamp  in  unison  with  their  feet.  The  tabor 
or  drum  used  on  these  occasiona  seems  very  old :  it 
Is  formed  of  two  skins  stretdied  ov^  a  cylinder  <if 
wood,  and  bound  tight  by  lacing:  the  pipes  are  about 
eigfat  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  one  indi 
thick,  carved  fantastically  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
wood  having  a  hole  bored  down  the  middle:  tihe 
note  is  produced  after  the  manner  of  a  Pandean  pipe, 
by  a  tremendous  effort  of  the  breath.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  people  coming  over  the  distant  hills, 
with  the  banner  waving  before  them,  and  the  dis- 
cordant noise  of  their  instruments,  is  curious.  The 
eadque  chooses  the  place  where  the  feast  is  to  be  held, 
which  is  always  at  some  pulperia,  and  a  bargain  is 
entered  into  with  him  by  the  keeper  of  the  pulperia, 
by  which  he  shares  half  the  profits  of  the  fair.  The 
first  destination,  however,  is  to  the  church,  whidi 
the  people  enter  with  their  music  and  their  banner, 
advancing  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sa- 
luting her  with  a  serenade  of  their  instruments, 
bowing  the  insignia  before  her,  and  demanding  her 
blessing,  the  fanatic  crowd  stamping  with  their  feet 
to  the  tune  of  the  pipers.  This  done,  they  adjourn 
to  the  pulperia,  in  front  of  which  the  banner  is  set 
up ;  the  cacique  says  or  sings  aloud,  in  a  language  he 
does  not  understand,  a  long  harangue,  the  people  join* 
ii^  him  at  intervals  in  chorus :  a  party  then  forms 
itself  into  a  circle,  and  dances  roimd  the  flag  with 
slow,  alternate,  and  violent  stamping  of  the  feet, 
giving  at  each  step  a  sideway  motion  of  the  body ; 
the  pipers  form  part  of  this  circle,  and  keep  their  in* 
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struments  in  time  with  their  feet,  and  in  unison  with 
their  drums.  When  tired  of  this  amusement,  they 
withdraw  to  the  pulperia,  while  others  are  in  readi- 
ness to  supply  tiieir  places :  this  circular  movement, 
this  blowing  of  pipes,  and  a  constant  refreshment 
with  ardent  spirits  or  wine,  soon  make  all  the  per« 
formers  intoxicated :  this  stupid  amusement  is  kept 
up  for  three  successive  days,  from  day-break  till 
daik,  without  intermission. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Tavolango,  near  Quillota,  at  Romeral,  near  Ocott 
and  at  another  place  near  Quillota,  as  well  as  at 
many  others,  are  Indian  villages,  that  is  to  say,  little 
spots  of  ground  descended  fitx>m  Indian  possessora, 
whose  small  possessions  were  left  unclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Spain ;  these  asientos  being  left  as  boons  to 
conciliate  the  aborigines:  the  possessors,  however, 
are  no  more  Indians  than  any  other  of  the  peons 
throughout  Chile. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  people,  I  have 
said,  that  in  the  country  instances  of  murders  are 
rare,  and  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  towns: 
the  greater  portion  take  place  in  Valparaiso  ;  to  put 
a  stop  to  which  the  governor  has  lately  had  recourse 
to  more  rigorous  punishments.  Under  the  old  Spa* 
niards  a  man  was  seldom  pimished  for  murder ;  but 
from  its  frequency  in  the  sea-port  town,  especially 
among  tiie  foreigners,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
some  preventive  checks,  and  to  make  some  exemplary 
punishment.     The  present  governor,  Zenteno,*  has 

^  Since  this  was  written^  Zenteno  has  been  banished  the  coun- 
try as  a  conspiiBtor  to  restore  the  supreme  director  general  O'Hjg- 
gins. 
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displayed  more  activity  in  the  apprehension  of  assas-^ 
sins,  and  more  determination  in  bringing  them  to 
justice,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     Cases  of  mur- 
der are  generally  attended  with  acts  of  wanton  cru- 
elty and  shocking  barbarity:   a  small  matter  will 
emte  a  Chileno  to  undertake  a  murder.  One  instance 
happened  just  before  I  left  Chile :  half  a  dozen  peons 
working  by  mere   chance  together  one  night  in 
kneading  bread,  one  of  them  proposed  to  the  others 
to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  master,  a  German ; 
every  one  instantly  acceded  with  the  utmost  sang 
firoid,  and  left  their  work  to  accomplish  the  deed, 
which  they  effected  in  the  most  cruel  manner.    An- 
oiher  instance  I  remember,  where  an  Englishman,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Chile  navy,  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited :  she  hired  the 
first  four  peons  she  met  with  at  the  price  of  two  reals 
((me  shilling)  each,  to  murder  him :  they  were  faith- 
fid  in  their  engagement,  and  dispatched  the  object  of 
her  jealousy  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.     Three 
of  tiiem  were  taken  and  shot,  when  they  confessed 
the  motive  of  their  crime,  and  pointed  out  the  insti- 
gator, but  she  was  not  molested :  indeed,  in  no  in- 
stance is  a  female  ever  apprehended  or  tried,  much 
less  are  they  made  to  suffer  punishment.     I  remem- 
ber a  case  where  a  woman  stabbed  her  husband,  and 
was  never  molested  by  the  public  authorities :  this 
was  also  the  case  in  Buenos  Ayres  until  very  lately ; 
women  were    hired   there  for  the  commission   of 
crimes,  under  the  idea  that  the  law  could  not  reach 
them,  until  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  public 
example,  and  lately,  when  I  was  in  Buenps  Ayres, 
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the  first  piibiie  exectttion  of  a  woman  took  place  by 
ghooting  hep  in  one  of  the  squares.  Neither  the 
crime  of  siurder,  nor  the  savage  barbarity  with 
which  it  ]»  eaoecnted,  nor  the  eulprit'a  earelessnesa 

about  it,  excites  Hhe  abhorrence  of  a  Chileno;  thejr 
lode  at  sedi  things  with  the  same  eoM-Uoodad 
feeling  as  they  would  witness  the  slaughteriB|f 
of  a  sheep*;  the  stigtna  is  soon  forgotten,  aii# 
pardon  i»  thought  to  be  obtained  from*  God  by 
the  atonement  of  confession  to  the  priest:  thie 
done,  no  stings  of  consdenoe  remain,  and  no  moral 
calpabilit{y  attaches  to  a  murderer. 

Jbi  the  country  where  I  Uved,  the  neigfabourfaooA 
for  some  miles  round  was,  for  many  months,  ^km 
sosae  of  shoddng  barbarity.   A  rieh  hadendado,  wka 
possessed  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  axuk 
who  belonged  to  one:  of  the  first  families  in  tfasr 
country,  had  two  sons,  who  amused  themselves  im 
ibe  most  barbarous  acts*  of  robbery  and  murder; 
they  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood :  their 
fother^s  tenants  afforded  them  shelter,  and  gave  them^ 
assistance  whenever  required.     A  tenant,  upraidii^ 
one  of  these  reprobates  for  having  used  violence  to-^ 
wards  his  wife,  upon  threatening  to  inform  of  hie 
places  of  retreat,  became  the  object  of  his  revei^e^ 
and  was  murdered.     His  head  was  severed  from  hie 
body,  and  wantonly  carried  a  league  from  where  the 
body  was  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  pray* 
The  head  was  some  time  afterwards  discovered  by  a 
peon  who  was  passing  by  the  spot  accidentally;  umA 
I  saw  it  exposed  in  a  half-corrupted  state  upon  the 
puUic  hi^way,  beftne  the  house  of  the  mayor-domo 
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of  tile  estate,  placed  npon  a  small  low  tal)ie,  with 
l^ted  candles  kept  burning  round  it  in  the  middle 
flf  the  day,  awaiting  there  the  charitable  sub^ 
scriptians  of  those  who  passed  along  the  road  to 
biuy  it 

The  young  man  who  committed  the  murder,  not* 
withstanding  the  notoriety  of  this  act  of  infamy,  was 
suffered  to  go  about  unmolested :  he  is  now  Hying 
his  family,  but  he  occasionally  sallies  forth  in 
excursions,  when  drunk,  and  commits  breaches 
of  public  order*  I  hare  had  my  neighbourhood 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  a  fortnight  together, 
wh3e  he  and  his  friends  have  been  rioting  from  one 
pnlperia  to  another. 

When  in  Santiago,  I  have  seen  bodies  of  murdered 
Buen  brought  in  for  interment  by  the  local  police ; 
fte  most  shocking  spectacles  have  frequently  been 
exhibited — ^the  mangled  body,  stiff  with  gore,  covered 
with  gashes,  and  half  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  has  been  seen  tied  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  imco- 
tered,  the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out :  the  people, 
as  it  has  passed  through  the  street,  instead  of  compas- 
sion, have  burst  out  into  loud  jokes  on  the  swagging 
about  of  the  stiffened  limbs :  these  exhibitions  are 
horrifying. 

The  process  by  which  a  murderer  is  brought  to 
punishment  is  a  statement,  or  kind  of  proces  verbal, 
drawn  up  by  the  alcalde  or  juez  of  the  place,  and 
presented  to  the  asessor  of  the  town,  by  whom  the 
culprit  is  examined  and  called  upon  to  confess  his 
crime:  witnesses  are  also  called  upon  to  give  in 
tiieir  statements  by  written  documents,  to  which  re* 
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presentations  the  governor  listens,  and  determines 
the  sentence :  it  is  then  requisite  that  this  sentence 
should  be  confirmed  in  the  capital,  for  which  purpose 
all  the  documents  are  sent  to  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  and  the  culprit,  if  he  have  sufficient  inte- 
rest, may  appeal :  after  a  tedious  delay,  without  hear- 
ing a  single  witness,  the  court  rejects  or  confirms  the 
sentence;   should  the  culprit  have  friends  to  urge 
their  influence  in  his  favor  with  the  judges,  he  is 
"  certain  to  escape.     It  commonly  happens  that  the 
clergyman   to  whom  the  culprit  has  unfolded  his 
bosom  interferes  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  deaths 
conceiving  tiiat  the  confession  and  repentance  offered 
by  the  culprit  are  a  sufficient  expiation  for  the  crime ; 
and  this  interest,  whenever  urged  in  his  favor,  sel- 
dom fails  in  its  effect :  imprisonment  is  frequently 
commuted  for  the  punishment  of  death,  in  which 
case  the  murderer  is  soon  set  at  liberty  to  practise 
his  evil  propensities.      The  mode  of  executing  a 
murderer  is  indecent  and  cruel :   it  always  takes 
place  in  the  public  square,  where  the  culprit  is  seated 
upon  a  small  stool,  placed  against  a  wall,  and  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  stand  before  him  at  the  distance  of  six 
paces  :  all  level  their  muskets  at  him,  and  fire' at  one 
time,  but  so  barbarously,  and  with  such  little  aim, 
that  two  or  three  rounds  are  sometimes  given  before 
the  wounded  wretch  is  put  out  of  misery  :  the  gore 
is  left  on  the  spot,  and  against  the  white-washed  wall 
till  time  alone  effaces  it :  the  sight  of  the  place  after- 
wards is  for  many  days  disgusting.     Robbery,  maim- 
ing, and  such  like  crimes,  are  punished  with  impri- 
sonment and  public  labor ;  but  a  miscreant  who  has 
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\;  or  means  of  bribing  the  jailor,  immediately 
escapes.  Jt  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  bring  any  per^ 
8(m  guilty  of  crime  to  punishment ;  it  requires  the 
greatest  perseverance  and  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor ;  and  even  if  convicted,  the  chances 
are  twenty  to  one  that  the  miscreant  evades  punish- 
ment, and  is  set  at  liberty  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
person  who  has  sought  to  obtain  justice.  This  is 
more  frequently  the  case  now  than  under  the  Spa- 
nish r^ime ;  the  laxity  of  an  efficient  police  has  en- 
oororaged  licentiousness.  Several  efforts  have  been 
made  by  tiie  government  in  respect  to  public 
morals,  and  the  security  of  the  citizens,  but  these 
have  been  more  bombastic  displays  of  words  than 
practical  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the 
prison  of  Santiago,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  great  square  adjoining  the  palace. 
The  front  is  occupied  with  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment scriveners,  the  upper  story  is  the  hall  of  the 
eabildo  and  the  diamber  of  justice,  the  prison  is 
within.  On  passing  the  front  gate,  there  is  a 
oourt-yard  open  to  the  visits  of  the  friends  of  the 
prisoners:  the  inner  building,  in  which  the  latter 
are  confined,  consists  of  two  large  halls,  with  a 
small  space  between  them ;  and  behind  these  again 
is  a  lai^e  yard,  to  which  all  confined  have  free 
access  :  there  are  no  separate  ceUs,  but  at  night  all 
the  pris(mer8,  with  or  without  fetters,  are  promis- 
cuously shut  up  in  the  halls,  where  no  beds  are  pro- 
vided, but  each  stretches  out  a  sheep's  skin,  hide,  or 
poncho  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  lays  himself  down 
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to  sleep.  By  the  Chilenos  it  is  considered  ho  hard- 
sliip,  for  they  are  bred  up  to  this  mode  of  sleeping. 
']  he  only  means  the  prisoners  have  of  eonununicating 
with  their  friends  are  from  two  large  windows  with 
iron  gratings,  looking  into  the  front  court-yard.  On 
the  sides  of  the  inner  court  are  two  suites  of  small 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  of  a  better 
class.  The  food  of  the  prisoners  is  good,  and  r^Ur 
larly  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  cabildo,  out  of 
the  funds  raised  by  municipal  duties.  There  is  bo 
classification  among  the  prisonera :  those  suspeotad 
of  crime  are  huddled  together  with  those  who  are 
convicted,  be  it  for  murder,  robbery,  moral,  or  state 
offences.  The  fetters  with  which  some  of  them  are 
loaded  are  heavy  and  awkward.  There  is  another 
dass,  consisting  of  those  condemned  to  the  public 
works,  whose  quarters  are  in  a  miserable  building  in 
the  suburbs:  they  are  all  ironed,  and  are  daii^ 
brought  out  to  clean  the  roads,  clear  the  azequias,  ta 
assist  in  building  or  repairing  of  public  works ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  soldiers,  who  stand  over  them  with 
loaded  muskets,  who  smoke  cigars,  and  joke  with  them 
as  fellow  companions.  These  people  seem  callova 
to  the  disgrace  oi  their  situation,  and  appear  hapfiy 
and  contented  with  their  lot:  there  are  no  otter 
punishments  known,  nor  are  tortures  inflicted :  in 
some  cases  for  pditical  offences  flogging  is  given 
with  a  cane.  I  remember  a  German,  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal)  who,  for  stating  some  facts  displeaaii^ 
to  the  government,  was  punished  pablidy  with  900 
palos,  or  stripes  of  the  cane. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TRADE,    COMMERCE,    MANUFACTURES,    WEIGHT* 

AND   MEASURES. 

Pretended  Encouragement  given  by  the  Government  of  Chile  for 

ihe  EstabHshment  of  Manufactories.  -^  Examples. —  1.   My 

own  Case. — 2.  Whaling.— S.  Copper  refining. — 4.  Brewing. — 

5.  Estate  at  Quintero. — Observations  and  Cautions. — Creole^ 

«r  NaUve  Manufiiotares. — Copper.— Soap.— Leather.— Wiaa 

and  Brandy.  —  TRADE.— In  Bread.  —  Cattle.  —  CharquL— 

Grapes  as  Food. — ^Meat.  —  Wool — Swine.— Garden  Produce. 

—COMMERCE— Sugar.— Rice.— Cacao.  —  Fruits.  — Salt.— 

Pud. — WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES —  Gold.  —  Silver.- 

Other  Wci|^  and  Measures. — ^Tranqiort  of  Goods.—!.  By 

Mules.— 0.  By  Carts.— 3.  By  Water.^— Duties  levied  on  Trade. 


There  is  not  in  all  Chile  a  single  establishmeiit 
deserving  the  name  of  a  manufactory,  if  we  except 
a  very  small  one  at  Santiago  for  weaving  coarse 
hempen  bags,  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  erected  by 
a  German,  with  scarcely  any  capital.  I  shall  detail 
in  succession  all  the  handicrafts  that  upon  a  snudl 
scale  are  carried  on  in  the  country. 

The  government,  at  times,  with  the  view  to  some 
ultimate  purpose,  will  affect  a  great  deal  of  liberality 
on  this  head ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  known  to 
carry  these  affectations  to  a  ridiculous  extent:  finr 
instance,  because  the  man  before-mentioned  put  up 
a  small  stoddng-frame  to  work  by  hand,  it  was  or- 
dained, before  he  was  prepared  to  make  half-aF^loBeii 
pair  of  stockings  per  day,  that  a  prohibitory  duty 
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should  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  stock- 
ings, an  order  that  was  soon  obliged  to  be  taken  off.  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  that  any  foreign  artizan  or 
manufacturer  should  think  of  settling  in  Chile  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  should  lament  to  hear  that 
any  British  capitalist,  however  flattering  the  offers 
made  to  him,  should  invest  his  capital  in  any  enter- 
prise upon  the  soil  of  Chile :  having  myself  failed 
in  such  an  attempt,  from  impediments  that  natually 
exist  in  the  country,  t<^[ether  with  the  absurd  ob- 
stacles opposed  by  the  general  and  local  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  the  obstinate  jealousies  of  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  all  the  flattering  inducements  that 
were  held  out,  and  the  outward  show  of  protection  af- 
forded in  an  especial  manner  to  me  individually.  My 
own  case  was  simply  thus :  owing  to  the  flattering  in- 
ducements held  out  to  me,  and  the  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  the  government  of  Chile  which  I  re- 
ceived, I  ventured  to  export,  at  an  incredible  risk, 
an  immense  train  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  and  manufacturing  copper  into  sheathing 
for  the  consumption  of  America  and  the  East 
Indian  market.  I  invested  in  machinery  and  im- 
plements no  less  a  sum  than  40,000  dollars,  besides 
an  equal  sum  which  I  expended  in  forming  my 
establishments  in  Chile:  the  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  success  are  detailed  in  another 
place  ;  but,  independently  of  these,  every  little 
selfish  engine,  every  malicious  obstacle  that  could  be 
invented,  were  thrown  in  my  way,  no  less  by  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  than  by 
powerful  individuals  of  the  country.  I  will  recount 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  I  met  with,  as  it  is 
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aptly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  legal  pro- 
cesses are  carried  forward,  and  as  affording  much 
useful  matter  of  fact  connected  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

On  my  arrival  in  Chile  I  was  hospitably   wel- 
comed by  general  O'Higgins,   who  then  held  the 
office  of  supreme  director,  and  who  assured  me  that 
all  the  assistance  and  protection  the  government 
could  afford  would  cheerfully  be  extended  to  me, 
as  well  as  his  own  personal  services,  which  he  hear- 
tily pledged,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  was  indivi- 
dually concerned,  he  never  failed  to  contribute.    He 
also  rendered  me  what  services  he  could  by  oppo- 
sing the  tide  of  opposition  and   empeiio  directed 
against  my  efforts  by  many  jealous  powerful  na- 
tives, and  especially  by  one  of  the  ministers.      My 
first  object  was  to  fix  upon  the  most  eligible  situ- 
ation  for  my  establishment:    some  recommended 
C!oquimbo  as  being  nearest  the  copper  mines,  but 
this  presented  the  difficulties  of  want  of  fuel  and 
sufficiently  constant  water  power ;  others  suggested 
C!oncepcion  as  the  centre  of  an  abundant  and  well- 
peopled  coimtry,  having  plenty  of  coal  in  the  vi- 
cinity.    The  continual  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  insecurity  of  property  there,  rendered  this  part 
of  the  country  inappropriate :     I    therefore  chose 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso,  the  most  central 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  The  spot  I  fixed  upon  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Concon,  the  nearest  point  to  Valparaiso  where 
sufficient  command  of  water  was   to  be  obtained, 
and  to  which  an  easy  water  carriage  was  to  be 
found  from  Valparaiso,  for  the  landing  of  my  pon- 
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dCTous  machineiy,  which  it  was  absolutely  impos* 
Bible  to  convey  by  land,  even  a  few  miles,  in  any 
patt  of  80  hilly  a  country.     Fixing  my  eye  npon 
this  spot,  I  wrote  to  general  O'Hi^ns,  begging  he 
would  tell  me  where  I  could  learn  the  legal  mode  of 
purchasing  the  freehold ;   I  was  replied  to  by  an 
official  communication  from  the  minister  of  states 
assuring  me  that  as  my  enterprize  was  of  such  vast 
utility  to  the  nation,  the  government  wished  to  ar^ 
range  for  the  purchase  of  the  land*  on  my  account,  in 
order  to  afford  me  greater  security,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  is^ed  to  tjie  govenior  of  Valparaiso  to 
proceed  l^;ally  in  the  affair :  considering,  of  course^ 
that  the  proffered  assistance  was  most  advantageous, 
I  readily  acceded  to  it.      It  turned  out  that  the 
estate  belonged  to  a  lady,  married  to  the  Spanish 
general  Marotto,  who  was  second  in  command  in 
the  action  of  Chacabuco,  and  was  living  in  exile 
With  her  husband  at  that  time,  in  Chuquisaca,  in 
Upper  Peru,  of  which  province  he  was  governor : 
but  her  mother,  Dofia  Mercedes  Garcia,  a  Chileno 
lady,  living  in  Santiago,  had  a  life-interest  in  the 
property,  and  held  it  in  trust,  so  that,  during  hat 
life-time,  its  confiscation  to  the  government  as  the 
pn^erty  of  a  native  fled  from  the  country,  could 
not  be  confirmed.     The  public  scrivener  therefcnre 
applied  to  the  lady  to  know  whether  she  would  ooiK 
sent  to  the  sale  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  assist  the 
views  of  the  government  in  forwarding  an  object 
of  great  public  utility  :  her  reply,  given  in  the  l^Bb^- 
mative,  was  properly  registered,  and  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  survejring,  valuing,  and  reporting,  were  gone 
through,  prior  to  obtaining  the  necessary  boleta  de 
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yrenUi^  which  is  the  basis  of  every  title-deed,  ae- 
cxMrding  to  the  Spanish  laws.  As  all  these  processes^ 
managed  especially  by  the  hands  of  goyernment, 
^were  very  dilatory ;  as  the  vessels  that  had  my  ma- 
chinery on  board  could  no  longer  remain  in  port ; 
as  the  machinery  once  landed  in  Valparaiso  could 
not  easily  be  re-shipped  for  the  place  of  its  desti* 
nation  ;  and  as  considerable  expence  and  preparation 
were  necessary  at  Concon  to  eiSect  the  landing  of 
the  goods,  for  which  an  extensive  mole  required  to 
be  constructed,  I  applied  to  the  government  to 
know  whether  I  was  secure  in  proceeding  to  the 
preparation  of  the  mole  ;  and,  being  assured  of  the 
foUest  security,  I  commenced  this  great  under- 
taking, which  was  continued  during  the  time  I  was 
absent  on  a  journey  to  Mendosa,  to  bring  over  my 
wife,  who  had  been  long  detained  there  by  the 
causes  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  On  my 
return  from  Mendosa,  I  was  astonished  at  finding 
that  Mrs.  Garcia  had  refused  to  sign  the  title* 
deeds:  this,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  was  her 
first-cousin.  The  director,  and  the  minister  of  state, 
assured  me  the  refusal  was  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence, and  advised  me  not  to  relax  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  plans ;  with  a  little  patience  the  matter 
would  soon  be  settled.  In  the  fullest  reliance  upon 
the  unsolicited  pledges,  and  on  the  gQod  faith  of 
the  government,  I  prosecuted  my  lahtturs,  and  after 
a  tremendous  expence  landed  my  macninery,  made 
the  roads  for  conveying  it  to  the  scite  of  the  in- 
tended mills,  erected  the  necessary  work-shops, 
warehouses,  and  dwellings,  and  commenced  the  ca^ 
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nals  and  other  hydraulic  works,  preparatory  to  the 
grand  undertaking.  I  never  ceased  for  many 
months  together  to  urge  the  government  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  until  at 
length  the  minister  of  state  got  rid  of  my  impor- 
tunities, by  telling  me,  that  my  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess was  by  the  institution  of  a  law-suit  against 
Mrs.  Garcia ! !  A  stranger  in  the  country,  without 
any  assistance,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  unac-> 
quainted  with  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Chileno 
character,  was  I  placed  in  this  trying  situation; 
general  O'Higgins  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  I 
could  trust  for  advice,  but  his  whole  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  too  many  important  matters  for  me  ta 
expect  much  assistance  from  him.  It  was  only  now 
that  I  was  beginning  to  open  my  eyes  to  my  situation, 
to  perceive  the  gross  exaggerations  relative  to  the 
resources  which  the  country  was  likely  to  present 
to  my  enterprize,  and  to  witness  the  changes  that 
free  commerce  was  operating  upon  the  value  of  the 
national  products:  all  these,  but  more  especially 
the  insecurity  of  my  possession,  determined  me  to 
suspend  for  a  while  my  great  enterprize  ;  and,  as  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  England,  five  intelligent 
workmen,  at  great  risk  and  expence,  and  had 
bound  them  in  contracts  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  I  compromised  with  two  of  them  and  sent 
them  back  to  England,  retaining  the  other  three  at 
high  salaries.  With  the  prospect  of  affording  them 
employment  during  the  period  of  suspension  of  my 
plans,  I  resolved  to  build  a  small  flour-mill  with 
three  pairs  of  stones,  which  I  completed  after  the 
English  fashion,  obtaining  from  England  Frendi 
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Imrr  stones,  but  comj^etiiig  every  other  article  upon 
the  spot.  This  mill  of  three  pairs  of  stones,  together 
with  dressing  cylinders,  com  cylinders,  sawing 
lienches,  &c.,  was  a  very  perfect  piece  of  mechanism» 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  built 
in  South  America. 

My  application  was  first  to  the  court  of  inten- 
dencia,  by  which  I  gained  some  insight  into  the 
rogueries  of  the  Creole  courts  of  law.  The  inten- 
dencia  is  a  couj*t  held  before  the  governor-general^ 
or  intendente  of  the  central  jurisdiction  of  Chile,  4 
the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  liti- 
gating parties  face  to  face,  after  they  have  urged 
before  him  their  respective  claims  by  representa- 
tions which  have  been  alternately  referred  to  the 
parties  for  reply  :  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumi- 
nous statements,  without  examination  of  witnesses^ 
or  of  documents,  but  upon  the  mere  word  of  the 
litigants  upon  paper,  the  intendente  is  supposed  to 
be  put  into  possession  of  all  the  merits  of  the  case, 
by  the  time  he  chuses  to  call  the  parties  before 
him :  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  reads  them,  but 
listens  privately  to  the  view  of  the  case,  uj*ged  by 
friends  of  the  litigants,  and  decides  accordingly 
as  one  or  th^  other  possesses  the  most  influence 
with  him.  As  a  foreigner  I  stood  but  little  chance 
of  success,  except  inasmuch  as  my  case  was  the  act 
of  the  government,  and  supported  by  the  personal 
good-will  of  the  supreme  director.  Upon  our 
meeting,  after  a  long  delay,  the  intendente,  instead 
of  viewing  the  matter  in  the  point  at  issue,  viz.— . 
that  the  government  had,  in  my  name,  undertaken 
to  purchase  the  property,  and  had  obtained  the 
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consent  of  the  owner  to  that  effect,  who  now  could 
assign  no  other  reason  for  her  refusal  to  abide  by 
her  contract  of  sale,  excepting  that  of  mere  caprice 
or  dishonesty — ^to  my  astonishment  turned  to  me^ 
and  asked  how  much  money  I  would  offer  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  my  litigant     In  vain  I 
urged  the  merit  of  the  question ;  the  intendente 
shuffled  to   the  form-^r    ground  so   that   I   could 
hardly  restrain  my  indignation.     My  friend  who 
accompanied  me  pulled  my  sleeve,  and  whispered 
that  it  was  useless  to  resist,  and  that  I  had  better 
listen  to  the  suggestion :  the  ground  was  valued  at 
457  dollars,  and  I  therefore  offered  1000  dollars, 
but  Mrs.  Grarcia  immediately  demanded  3000  dol* 
lacs  for  half  the  ground  I  required  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  command  of  water,  and   which   she 
had  bargained  to  selL     The  intendente  in  no  way 
urged  her  to  more  reasonable  terms ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  her  advocate  throughout  the   whole 
affair.     The  intendente,  with  the  most  provoking 
hypocrisy,  assured  me  of  the  desire  he  had  to  serve 
me  at  all  sacrifices,  and  regretted  he  could  not  bring 
the  affair  to  a  favourable  issue.     1  then  little  under- 
stood the  manoeuvre :  a  long  time  passed  over  before 
I  could  obtain  from  the  intendente  his  verdict,  which 
was  at  length  only  hastened  by  an  order  from  the 
government:  his  decision  gave  me  a  right  to  the 
ground  I  had  obtained  ;  not  on  the  terms  of  the  va* 
luation,  but  at  the  price  of  my  rejected  offer  of 
cofflpromise,  1000  dollars.     This  was  done  to  bring 
the  suit  within  the  limits  of  an  interminable  liti* 
galion,  as  I  afterwards  discovered. 

Agaiuat  this  sentence  my  opponrat  appealed  to  a 
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liigii  court,  la  camera  de  justida,  a  suit  that  lasted 
two  years  longer  before  I  could  obtain  a  dedsion. 
The  minister  of  war,  Zenteno,  with  his  usual  hypo- 
crisy, in  order  to  cajole  me  into  delay,  now  came 
forward  as  the  intermediator,  under  the  garb  o(  a 
^noere  regard  for  my  interests,  and  under  violent 
professions  of  friendship,  at  the  very  mcmient  that  he 
*was  urging  Mrs.  Grarcia  against  me,  and  was  using 
all  his  influence  to  ruin  my  suit,  as  I  afterwards 
learned  from  general   O'Higgins :  indeed,   to  the 
trsacfaerous  opposition  of  this  individual  who  had  no 
other  motive  for    injuring   me  than  that   I   was 
a  foreigner,  and  an  intruder  upon  the  soil  of  Chile, 
and  a  friend  of  lord  Cochrane's,    I,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attribute  my  failure.     During  the  tedious  law- 
suit in  the  camara,  the  most  shameless  falsehoods 
were  brought  forward,  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had 
seised  the  whole  estate  of  Mrs.  Garcia,  had  ravaged 
the  country,  burned  down  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  had  committed  the  enormities  of  a  brigand ;  false- 
hoods backed  by  the  testimony  of  another  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Garcia,  who  held  an  adjoining  estate,  but  who 
soon  after  quarrelling  with  his  cousin,  gave  me  a 
document  denjdng  all  his  former  falsehoods.     This 
I  presented  to  the  court,  for  no  examinations  upon 
oath  of  the  parties  are  ever  listened  to,  nor  wit- 
nesses  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  most  gross  falsehoods  are  admitted  on  all 
sides  without  calling  for  the  smallest  observation 
from  the  judges,  by  whom  the  true  merits  of  a  case 
are  never  listened  to*     This  recantation  could  not 
be  passed  over,  and  therefore  prevented  the  loss  of 
my  cause;  yet,  notwithstan^iG^  the  partiality  of  the 
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judges  was  now  even  more  glaring  than  on  the  former 
occasion,  my  perseverance  perplexed  them,  and  at 
length  a  day  of  ordeal  was  fixed  upon,  to  get  rid  of 
my  importunities ;  my  advocate  pleaded  my  cause, 
but  no  one  on  the  part  of  my  opponent  appeared  to 
answer  for  her :  the  hearing  passed  over,  until  after 
some  delay  I  found  in  the  record  office  the  sentence 
in  my  favour.     This  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
intendencia,  but  added  a  most  atrocious   reserve^ 
disannulling  the  right  of  title  in  case  the  machinery 
(without  alluding  to  what  machinery,  or  knowing 
what  machinery  I  had  proposed  to  erect),  was  not 
completed  in  twelve  months.     I  had  specified  to  no 
one  my  objects,  which  of  course  would  be  guided 
alone  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times:    I  had 
already  erected  very  extensive  works  on  the  pro- 
mises, which  were  even  of  more  importance  to  Chile, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  those  at  first  pro- 
posed to  be  completed. 

The  enormity  of  the  judges  in  Creole  courts  of 
law,  the  hopelessness  of  justice,  the  insecurity  of 
any  domiciled  property  in  Chile,  may  by   these 
proceedings  be  judged   of,   as   used  towards   me, 
under  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  received 
the   protection   of  all  the  public   authorities,   and 
the  good  wiU  of  the  natives.    If  I  had  not  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  this  decision,  which  by  the  rule 
of  court  allowed  me  only  three  days  for  the  appearance 
to  put  in  a  protest,  I  should  have  lost  all  chance  of 
appeal.    I  applied  for  redress  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment,  which  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  general  C^HIgguis  upon  this  occasion,  urged 
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Still  more  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane 
from  his  long  cruize,  my  suit  would  have  been  lost : 
the  judges  received  a  peremptory  letter  to  recon- 
sider and  revise  the  illegal  sentence  issued  against 
zne :  this  they  subsequently  did  by  annulling  alto- 
gether the  reserve,  which  left  my  case  confirmed  ac- 
eoording  to  the  sentence  of  the  intendenda.    At  the 
end  of  three  years  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in 
tixas  terminating  a  suit,  which,  but  for  the  powerful 
assistance  I  received,  would  have  remained  undecided 
fiir  ever:  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  prospect  of 
security,  such  is  the.  facility  with  which  even  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  coimtry  are 
set  aside,  that  to  the  present  moment  the  verdict  has 
been  a  mere  useless  form  of  court.     On  the  publica^ 
tion  of  my  decree,  my  opponent  went  into  the  coun- 
try :  it  was  necessary  to  await  her  arrival  in  town, 
to  have  made  known  jegaMy  to  her  (para  hacer  saber) 
the  sentence  of  the  court ;  for,  as  she  had  refused  to 
accede  (otorgar),  a  fresh  order  was  issued  to  obUge 
her,  but  before  this  order  could  be  officially  made 
known  to  her,  the  great  earthquake  happened,  which 
caused  the  delay  of  another  year,  as  it  was  pretended 
that*  all  the  archives  had  been  jumbled  together,  so 
that  my  documents  could  not  be  found.    At  length 
they  were  discovered,  and  I  obtained  a  new  order 
from  the  camara,  to  notify  the  latest  forms  of  court, 
which  was  necessary  to  be  effected  before  I  could 
possibly  enter  upon  any  further  proceeding.     During 
this  interval  the  minister  Zenteno  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  governorship  of  Valparaiso,  and  the 
legal  advocate  of  Mrs.  Garcia  had  been  selected  by 
hiib  for  his  asesor  or  legal  adviser ;  and  she  herself 
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had  gone  to  remain  some  time  in  Valparaiso :  the 
notification  eonld  only  pass  througfa  the  hands  of 
the  governor  and  his  asesor  ;  numerous  delays 
and  ezcasee  wese  invented  to  evade  the  n< 
for  six  moHtha»  when  I  was  summoned  to  Pern 
pecting  the  re-estaUishment  of  the  mint  in  Una. 
On  my  return*  I  again  applied  fimr  the  certificate 
of  the  notification  to  Mrs.  Garda,  when,  after  another 
yearns  4day,  the  document  was  declared  to  be  lest ; 
this  I  was  told  by  the  asesor,  with  sarcastic  sang  froid. 
Disgusted  with  the  proceedings*  despairing  of  tiie 
least  chance  of  obtaining  justice,  perceiving  the  grow- 
ing  disturbances  of  the  times,  and  the  still  less  chance 
fat  security  of  property  in  the  country,  consdoos 
that  every  engine  was  at  woric  to  ruin  my  viewi^ 
the  hopdessness  of  waey  success  in  my  flour  8pec» 
lation  to  Peru,  while  the  government  refused  to 
protect  my  interests,  or  second  my  endeavours,  I 
resolved  to  abandon  so  hopeless  an  enterprise,  in 
which  I  had  sunk  so  mu<^  money,  and  directed  my 
steps  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  hearing  of  the  intention 
of  that  government  to  ^"ect  a  national  mint.  I  fieit 
confident  that  in  treating  with  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  I  was  upon  surer  ground  than  I 
had  hitherto  been  in  Chile.  I  observed,  that  this 
peoide,  by  the  extension  of  education,  were  rapidly 
oiitj^wing  their  more  violent  prejudices ;  and,  pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  of  many  years  of  active 
revolution,  had  learned  to  reason,  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  had  established  among  them  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  exists  no  where  else  in  South 
America.     The  check  thus  placed  upon  public  an- 
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ibority,  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  fr* 
^mriaU  legislatiye,  and  executive  departments, 
^hicfa  are  said  to  be  diiefly  due  to  the  ministert 
D.  Bernardo  Rivadavia,  have  established  iqwn  a 
solid  footing  public  credit,  individual  security  of 
jMToperty,  and  a  character  for  good  faith  both  in  the 
administration  and  among  the  peqple. 

Another  project  of  considerable  advantage  to 
Chile,  and  on  a  large  scale,  was  entered  into  by  an 
English  merchant,  named  Henderscm,  and  a  North 
American,  named  Wooster,  who  had  retired  from 
the  naval  Berrice  of  Chile :  the  object  was  whaling 
for  sperm-oil,  and  refining  it  for  exportation  to 
Europe.  This  enterprize  offered  encouraging  pros* 
peets,  and  was  founded  upon  the  most  rational 
calculations  to  ensure  success:  the  government 
highly  applauded  the  sdbieme,  and  assured  the  indi- 
viduals, that  although  its  difficulties  would  not  permit 
it  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  government, 
in  granting  a  premium  upon  the  whale  fishery,  still 
it  was  disposed  to  offer  every  possible  assistance ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  this  desire,  guaranteed  that  not 
only  all  materials  required  for  the  purpose  might 
be  imported  by  them,  free  of  all  duties,  but  that  the 
eq>ort  of  the  oil  should  be  duty  free,  and  that  all 
the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  should 
aflbrd  them  every  possible  protection.  Upon  the 
&ith  of  such  prospects  the  sum  of  60,000  dollars 
was  invested  in  the  enterprise,  vessels  were  char- 
tered, equipped,  and  furnished  with  proper 
crews,  and  materials  for  whaling,  and  they  were 
sent  to  sea :  the  refining  establishment  was  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Coquimbo,  whither  were  sent  all  the 
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barrels  and  barrel-staves  that  could  be  purchased 
on  shore,  or  afloat.     Soon  after  this  was  done  the 
grand  ^qiedition  sailed  from  Valparaiso ;  but,  as  the 
governor  of  that  port  had  n^lected  to  procure 
sufficient  water-casks  for  the  use  of  the  transporta 
and  ships  of  war,  an  order  was  given  to  the  com- 
missary-general to  put  into  Coquimbo,  and  there 
take  all  the  hogsheads  prepared  for  the  whaling 
establishment:    in    vain  did    the  individuals    in- 
terested protest  against  this  violation   of  private 
property ;  in  vain  did  they  urge  the  ruin  it  would 
cause  them  on  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  ships, 
shortly  expected  to  retun  with  sperm  oil :  all  was 
of  no  use,  the  casks  were  taken  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.    They  collected  together  all  the  old  whale-oil 
hogsheads  that  could  be  mustered  to  receive  the 
returns  of  the  first  vessel  that  should  come  in ;  but, 
on  its  arrival,  the  governor  of  Coquimbo  claimed 
the  right  to  levy  duties  by  virtue  of  an  old  Spa- 
nish law  exacting  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
fishery,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  about  one-eighth 
share  of  the  whole  product;   and,  for  acquittance 
from  these  duties,  application  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernment was  made  in  vain.     But  neither  of  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  could  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
speculators,  or  arrest  their  operations,  until  another 
most  violent  measure  was  put  in  force  against  th^n. 
The  want  of  casks  in  which  to  store  the  oil-blubber 
was  provided  against  as  well  as  it  could  be,  by  sink- 
ing a  reservoir  on  the  high  promontory  that  overlooks 
the  bay  of  Coquimbo ;  Uiis  work  was  stopped  by  the 
governor  of  the  town  and  province,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  although  the  spot  is  several  miles  distant 
from  the  town :  jealousy  against  foreigners  was 
the  motive  which  produced  these  proceedings.  The 
want  of  storage  brought  on  immense  charge  for 
demurrage  of  vessels,  which  arrived  with  cargoes  of 
blubber,  and  this,  with  other  unavoidable  expences, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  speculation,  after 
losin.q:  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Another  instance  occurred  ;  it  was  a  plan  for 
refining  copper,  and  manufacturing  vessels  for  ex- 
portation to  Peru.  Some  such  establishments  on  a 
very  small  scale  exist  at  Quillot'i,  Melipilla,  and 
Santiago,  and  willbed::icribed  in  their  proper  place. 
On  this  occasion  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  a 
larger  scale  nearer  the  copper  mines,  and  the  pro- 
jector fixed  himself  in  Coquimbo,  where  he  built  his 
rude  refining  furnaces  after  the  mode  of  the  coimtry, 
and  commenced  his  operations  with  every  prospect 
of  success ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  copper  pans 
brought  to  market,  than  duties  of  thirty-three  per 
cent  were  laid  upon  their  exportation;  this  could 
not  be  borne,  and  thus  one  of  the  first  manufac- 
turing establishments  that  really  promised  to  be 
useful  to  the  nation  was  put  down  by  the  iniquitous 
policy  of  the  government. 

Another  instance  of  folly,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  toward  manufactures,  has  been  dis- 
played since  I  left  Chile.  Many  attenrjts  aave  been 
made  to  establish  breweries,  but  all  have  failed, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  malt  in  a  country 
possessing  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. Lately,  a  very  intelligent  Englishman  con- 
ceived the  practicability  of  brewing  of  good  beer, 
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for  which  there  promised  to  be  a  considerable 
consumption  :  with  the  aid  of  his  scientific  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
failed  to  eiSect  the  same  objects  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  completed  his  first  brewings  for  sale  to  the 
shipping,  than  the  government,  having  previously 
made  many  public  protestations  in  favour  of  manu- 
fecturing  establishments  generally,  and  promises  to 
the  one  under  consideration  in  particular,  decreed 
beer  and  ale  to  be  foreign  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  was  therefore  liable  to  be 
taxed  :  they  at  first  charged  him  with  a  levy  of  fifty 
dollars — ^where  it  will  stop  no  one  can  contemplate ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  so  heavily  increased  as 
to  force  him  to  abandon  his  enterprize. 

I  shall  dte  one  more  instimce  to  show  the  dis- 
position which  always  has  existed,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  against  the  establishment  of  useful 
enterprizes  in  Chile  by  foreigners.  When  Lord 
Cochrane  made  a  purchase  of  his  estate  at  Quintero, 
lying  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Val- 
paraiso, it  excited  much  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  and  especially  of  the  government :  the 
Chilenos  could  not  conceive  what  object  Lord 
Cochrane  could  have  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
other  than  the  desire  of  accumulating  money  by 
its  means;  and,  judging  of  him  by  themselves, 
they  formed  the  idea  that  he  had  purchased  it 
with  the  view  of  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade, 
as  the  bay  of  Quintero  presented  an  excellent 
landing-place,  and  as  he  had  the  ships  of  the  na- 
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tion  at  his  command :  such  was  the  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  Chileno  government,   that  the  fiscal 
of  the   state   was   directed   to   issue   a  document, 
claiming  the  estate  of  Quintero  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  which,  according  to  the  Spanish  law, 
could  demand  a  right  and  preference  over  every  other 
purchaser  or  claimant,  by  giving  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  another  had  offered  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  right  on  which  the  fiscal  claimed  the  pro- 
perty :  the  terms  of  his  claim  expressed,  **  el  go- 
hiemo  tiene  derecho  de  ocupar  a  los  bienes  de  indivu 
duos  siendo  para  il  uso puhlicoy' — that  the  govern- 
ment possessed  the  privilege  of  taking  possession  on 
its  own  accoimt  of  the  effects  of  individuals,  in  case 
they  were  required  for  the  public  service.    Nothing 
was  said  of  purchasing — nothing  was  particularized, 
but  the  learned  expounder  and  propagator  of  the 
laws  of  Chile  gave  this  as  his  dictum  as  to  the  re- 
spective rights  of  his  government  and  individuals, 
using  the  sweeping  term  ^^bienes,"  which  included  all 
the  property  and  effects  that  a  man  might  be  worth. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  his  services  at  the  time,  when 
he  was  then  about  to  sail  with  the  grand  expedition  to 
Peru,  made  the  government  rescind  the  order  with 
respect  to  Quintero,  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
rights  of  the  government  stood  recorded  in  the  public 
archives.  I  naturally  took  alarm  at  this  claim,  think- 
ing that  if  such  were  the  law  of  the  land,  the  govern- 
ment might  at  any  future  time  seize  upcm  my  esta- 
blishment at  Concon,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  ^' para 
el  U80  jmblico^''  for  the  public  service.     I  therefore 
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presented  a  memorial  to  the  govermnent,  requiring 
to  know  by  a  formal  record,  whether  my  investiture 
upon  the  soil  of  Chile  came  within  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  so  alarming  a  privilege  as  that  claimed 
by  the  fiscal. 

The  director  and  general  San  Martin  both  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  affair.  My  document  was 
passed  over  to  the  fiscal  at  the  same  time  that  the  se- 
cretary of  state  assured  me  I  had  no  cause  for  alarm. 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  afiair  until  two  years 
afterwards,  when  I  discovered  my  representation 
and  the  reply  of  the  fiscal  attached  to  the  archived 
documents  of  my  law-suit  in  the  records  of  the  ca- 
mara,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  minister 
Zenteno  for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  ov^r  to  me, 
but  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  situation  I  have 
mentioned.  This  reply  of  the  fiscal  was  a  most  inso- 
lent invective  against  me  for  interpreting  his  words ; 
"did  the  appellant  suppose,"  said  the  law-officer,  "that 
the  government  was  barbarous  enough  not  to  respect 
individual  rights  ?  presumptuous  man  !  could  it  be 
endured  that  he  should  entertain  such  notions,  such 
constructions  of  the  principles  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  was  actuated  ?  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  applied  the  right  in  the  case  cited  was  landed 
property,  capable  of  becoming  ports,  harboiu-s,  ar- 
sienals,  or  other  government  works."  This  was  no 
reply,  and  left  the  claim  of  right  as  undecided  as 
ever;  but,  concluding  it  better  policy  not  to  raise  the 
enmity  of  the  fiscal,  I  took  no  notice  of  my  disco- 
very, especially  as  my  law-suit  was  then  in  progress 
before  the  court.     But  it  is  clear,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Chile  at  any  time  may  appropriate  to 
itself  the  property  or  establishment  of  individuals 
on  the  pretence  that  it  is  capable  some  day  of  be- 
coming useful  for  the  public  service. 

This  insecurity  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
individuals,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment, may  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  English- 
men against  risking  their  property  in  any  except 
mere  mercantile  speculations  in  Chile. 

The  trade  of  a  coppersmith  in  Chile  is  conducted 
upon  a  very  small  scale ;  their  implements  are  rude, 
their  materials  few,  the  whole  being  included  in 
a  small  rancho  or  hut,  which  often  serves  for  their 
residence.  For  making  the  large  pans  or  paylas, 
the  metal  is  first  cast  in  circular  cakes  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five 
inches  thick,  according  to  its  intended  size;  it  is 
cast  in  an  earthen  mould,  made  of  the  size  of  the 
intended  cake,  previously  baked,  and  sometimes 
boimd  round  with  an  iron  hoop  ;  these  serve  several 
times  without  breaking :  the  mould  is  placed  in  a 
small  pit,  into  which  the  nozzles  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
leno  bellows  are  placed ;  the  hole  is  piled  round 
with  loose  bricks,  and  charcoal  is  heaped  within 
it.  Having  made  a  good  fire,  the  copper  is  thrown 
in  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  as  it  melts 
it  falls  into  the  mould  beneath,  by  which  means  the 
metal  is  both  melted  and  cast  in  one  operation. 
When  cooled,  the  metal  is  removed  from  the  mould, 
and  is  ready  for  the  making  of  a  payla.  The  anvil 
for  forging  them  is  generally  a  lump  of  bronze  metal, 
flattened  at  top,  lashed  by  a  hide  thong  to  the  side 
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of  a  short  thick  stake,  firmly  let  into  the  ground : 
the  heads  of  the  hammers  made  use  of  are  very  long, 
hatdng  the  handle  at  one  end.  The  copper  from 
time  to  time  is  annealed  in  the  same  pit  that  serves 
for  melting,  by  a  fine  clear  fire  maintained  by  the 
bellows,  the  fuel  on  this  occasion  being  the  trunk  or 
decayed  leaf  stalks  of  the  cardon,  an  aloecious  shrub 
of  the  country,  pourretia  coarctata  (the  puya  of  Mo- 
lina) :  when  sufficiently  hot,  the  cake  is  removed  to 
the  anvil,  and  there  beaten  out  by  hand,  half  a  dozen 
men  being  employed  upon  the  largest  payla,  which 
sometimes  weighs  two  or  three  hundred  weight : 
they  are  again  annealed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
hammering  continued  till  it  is  beaten  to  a  proper 
shape :  wifh  such  rude  implements  and  materials  Sbe 
pan^  are  of  course  very  rough  and  of  uneven  thick- 
ness ;  they  frequently  hammer  the  metal  through  in 
places,  and  oftener  crack  it ;  these  flaws  are  after- 
wards patched  up  with  brass  or  coarse  silver  solder. 
The  price  charged  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  paylas 
is  three  reals,  1*.  6rf.,  the  pound,  and  they  are  re- 
tailed in  the  towns  at  four  reals,  or  2^.,  the  pound. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  the  making  of  a  payla 
requires,  it  is  astonishing  how  they  can  alSbrd 
to  manufacture  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate ;  it  shows 
what  little  value  the  manufacturer  places  upon  his 
labor ;  he  is  indeed  invariably  a  very  poor  man,  and  is 
always  habitado,  or  assisted  with  capital  by  the  town 
retailer.  The  small  paylas  are  very  light,  and  are 
tinned  inside  with  pewter,  for  which  purpose  they 
use  mineral  pitch  as  a  flux  instead  of  rosin ;  those 
which  hold  nearly  a  gallon  are  sold  for  the  low  price 
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of  twelve  reals,  or  6*.  The  small  calderas,  or  pots,used 
by  every  person  throughout  the  country  for  boiling 
water  for  their  matte,  and  which  hold  nearly  a  pint, 
are  made  and  sold  for  a  dollar  (4«.) ;  they  are  ham- 
mered out  of  a  small  round  cake,  without  brazing, 
the  handle  being  rivetted  on,  and  the  cover  secured 
by  a  small  copper  chain.  They  have  a  singular  con- 
trivance for  a  forging  iron  to  raise  so  small  and  so 
deep  a  vessel ;  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  whose  two 
diverging  stems  make  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  a 
short  transverse  piece  tied  across  near  its  ends,  for- 
ming somewhat  the  shape  of  a  letter  A,  is  the  frame- 
work for  the  support  of  the  implement :  an  iron  bar, 
somewhat  rounded  and  turned  down  at  one  end,  is 
placed  over  the  transverse  stick  and  under  the  angles 
of  the  fork ;  in  this  position  it  is  laid  upon  a  mud- 
bench  raised  above  the  floor,  the  beaked  end  of  the 
iron  overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bench.  The  work- 
man seats  himself  over  the  forked  end  of  the  stick, 
stretching  his  legs  on  each  side  the  diverging  end  of 
the  fork,  and  steadying  them  with  his  knees :  the 
piece  of  copper  placed  upon  the  iron  beak  is  beaten 
to  the  shape  required,  the  workman  never  quitting 
his  seat,  as  an  assistant  hands  him  in  succession  the 
annealed  pieces  from  the  fire  as  he  requires  them. 

There  is  not  a  large  manufactory  of  soap  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  upon 
a  very  small  scale ;  indeed  it  is  usual  for  all  large 
families  to  make  their  own  soap,  the  mode  and  nia- 
terials  employed  being  very  simple.  At  every  ha- 
cienda, where  cattle  are  killed  in  quantities,  a  small 
soap  manufacture  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
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the  establishment ;  the  fat,  however,  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  country,  is  that  of  the  goat,  which  is 
preferred,  as  making  the  best  soap.  I  have  visited  the 
soap  mani^factories  of  Santiago,  which  are  all  on  the 
same  limited  scale.     There  are  generally  two  circu- 
lar  boilers ;  the  lower,  or  bottom  part  of  each  is  a 
copper  payla,  imbedded  in  the  upper  part,  which  is 
merely  a  round  wall  of  mud-bricks,  plastered  over 
with  a  cenient  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  fire,  therefore, 
only  playing  round  the  very  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
prevents  the  soap  from  being  burned  :  these  boilers 
at  the  top  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
about  two  feet  and  two  thirds  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  nine  inches  of  which  at  the 
bottom  is  formed  by  the  rim  of  the  copper  pan  ;  a 
small  chamber,  having  an  arched  opening,  is  left 
under  the  copper  bottom,  which  serves  for  the  fire- 
place, but  it  has  no  chimney ;  espino  wood  is  used  for 
fuel.     The  leys  are  made  in  a  tank  about  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  broad  ;  this  is  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  lined  with  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand, 
and  has  a  small  plug-hole  at  bottom,  by  which  its 
contents  may  be  drawn  off :  they  are  refined,  after 
concentration  in  the  boilers,  in  boticas,  or  earthen 
jars  brought  from  Pisco,  in  Peru,  in  which  the  brandy 
of  that  country  is  contained ;  these  jars  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  used  by  our  sugar  re- 
finers.     The  leys  are  prepared  from   wood  ashes 
brought  from  the  kitchens  of  the  towns,  or  are  pur- 
posely made  in  the  more  woody  districts  ;  six  fanegas 
(fifteen  bushels)  of  these  ashes  are  boiled  with  about 
half  a   fanega  (a  bushel  and  a  half)  of  shell-lime ; 
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this,  prepared  into  the  proper  lixivium,  is  boiled  with 
seven  arrobas  (175  pounds)  of  fat,  to  which  the  due 
proportion  of  salt  is  added,  to  separate  the  waste  leys, 
and  harden  the  soap.  This  is  made  at  two  boilings,  ge- 
nerally occupying  three  or  four  days ;  the  soap  pre- 
pared weighs  above  200  pounds,  is  very  bad,  being 
nearly  black;  when  dry,  it  is  cut  up  into  small 
pieces:  eight  pieces,  weighing  about  a  pound,  are 
sold  for  a  real  {6d.) ;  it  is  never  sold  by  weight. 

Among  the  few  manufactories  of  Santiago  are 
about  forty  tanneries,  all  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  process  followed ;  the 
bark  is  crushed  by  a  rolling  stone,  drawn  by  a  mule, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  their  trapiche  mills. 
Oak  bark  is  not  known  in  Chile :  for  sole  leather,  or 
ox  hides  of  good  quality,  they  use  the  bark  of  lin- 
guy  (laurus  linguy) ;  for  ordinary  purposes,  thin  cow 
hides  and  sheep  skins,  they  use  the  bark  of  pcumo 
(laui'us  peumo) ;  but  for  morocco  and  tanned  kid, 
they  make  use  of  the  root  of  the  panke  (guimera 
scabra).  The  consiunption  of  leather  is  wholly  in 
shoes,  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  of  bad  quality;  first,  because  the  bark  is  inferior 
to  that  of  oak ;  and  second,  because  time  enough  is  not 
allowed  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

WInc  and  Brandy  Manufactures. — In  the  ele- 
vated valleys  of  Chile,  near  the  Cordillera,  are  many 
vineyards,  the  grapes  are  of  very  good  quality. 
The  vines  are  generally  irrigated  every  three  days  : 
this  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  in  so  dry  a  climate  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
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down  too  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  which  is  sup- 
posed greatly  to  diminish  the  abundance  of  the  crop. 
With  the  ChilenoSy  quantity  of  grapes,  and  not 
quality,  is  the  main  object ;  they,  therefore,  never 
plough  nor  hoe  between  the  rows,  as  is  customary 
in  Europe.  Weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  these  also  tend  to  diminish  the  flavour  of 
the  iruit.  A  bad  crop  seldom  happens  from  too 
much  rain  falling  at  the  dme  of  vintage,  but  the 
crops  are  sometimes  lessened  by  the  frosty  nights  of 
August,  which  destroys  the  young  buds ;  these  losses 
are  very  partial,  and  seldom  happen  but  after  very 
•severe  winters.  The  vintage  commences  towards 
the  end  of  April :  boys  and  slaves  are  employed  to 
pluck  the  grapes  and  put  them  into  capachos,  or 
large  hide  buckets,  two  of  which  are  slung  acrosd 
a  mule  ;  a  boy  being  seated  between  them,  conducts 
them  to  the  bodega,  or  wine  manufactory,  which  is 
a  long  building.  At  one  end  of  this  building  are 
too  logares,  or  reservoirs,  built  of  brick  and  lime, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  high,  having  a  passage  between  them  of  five 
feet.  Over  one  of  these  reservoirs  two  large  rect- 
angular sieves  are  placed  ;  the  sides  of  these  sieves 
are  of  wood,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  bottom 
is  a  network  of  small  strips  of  hide ;  upon  these 
sieves  each  of  the  two  receiving  peons  take  a  capacho 
of  grapes  as  each  mule  arrives,  throws  the  contents 
into  the  sieves,  and  replaces  the  baskets  on  the  mule ; 
between  the  arrival  of  each  load  they  rub  the  bunches 
of  grapes  over  the  net  Math  both  hands,  by  which  all 
the  fruit  passes  through  the  meshes  into  the  reser- 
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voir  below,  but  the  stalks  are  thrown  aside  into  a 
heap,  and  are  preserved  for  making  brandy.  After 
the  day's  work  is  finished  in  the  vineyard,  which  is 
after  sun-set,  the  two  peons  enter  the  reservoir  and 
tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  somewhat  inclined,  and  at  the  lower 
end  is  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  expressed 
juice  flows  into  a  receptacle,  or  small  well :  this  done, 
a  boarded  partition  is  placed  across  the  higher  end 
of  the  reservoir,  all  the  skins  of  the  grapes  thrown 
into  it,  other  boards  are  laid  upon  them,  and  are 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  several  tons  of  loose 
stones  laid  upon  them  :  the  next  morning  the  stones 
and  planks  are  removed,  the  mass  of  husks  is  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wedge-shaped  rammer,  and  again 
pressed  with  the  boards  and  stones,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  by  which  means  a  considerable  portion  of 
must  is  expressed.  At  the  time  this  is  going  forward 
in  the  one  reservoir,  the  peons  go  through  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sieve  in  the  other,  as  before  described. 
This  process  is  continued  for  several  days ;  and 
as  the  vintage  always  happens  at  the  period 
when  the  first  rains  are  anticipated,  it  is  an 
affair  of  consequence  to  accomplish  the  operiEttion  as 
quickly  as  possible :  for  this  purpose  neither  Sun- 
days nor  feast-days  are  allowed  to  interfere  or  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  vintage.  Along  each  side  of  the 
bodega,  which  is  generally  about  seventy  feet  long,  are 
arranged  a  number  of  large  earthen  jars,  called  tina- 
cas,  each  holding  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  gallons. 
They  are  lined  with  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch  called 
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brea,  brought  from  the  Cordillera,  near  Curicb ;  it 
is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  already  described  as  being 
found  at  the  Tortoral,  near  Mendoza.  Into  these 
jars  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  poured,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  cocido,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
ferment :  the  cocido  is  the  fresh  must  boiled  down  to 
two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  and  of  this  liquor  about  one 
part  is  added  to  ten  part-j  of  pure  must,  without 
which  precaution  the  wine  would  rjecome  sour,  as  the 
grape  hardly  possesses  sufficient  saccharine  matter 
to  afford  the  necessary  quantity  of  alcohol :  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  sugar  is  attributed  by  many  to  an 
over-irrigation  of  the  vineyard,  which  some  French- 
men have  told  me  should  not  be  done  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  instead  of  two  or  three  times  every 
week,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Chilenos.  Expe- 
riment alone  can  determine  this  point.  The  cocido 
is  boiled  in  shallow  copper  pans,  set  in  mud  brick- 
work ;  and  to  effect  its  quick  evaporation,  a  very 
brisk  fire  is  maintained  by  bushes  of  the  espino,  a 
mimosa  tree,  the  flame  of  which  is  violent :  it  thus 
contracts  a  strong  empyreumatic  flavor,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  wine.  The  Chileno  peasantry 
are  very  fond  of  this  wine,  but  it  is  consumed  chiefly 
at  the  pulperias,  which  are  mostly  frequented  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days ;  a  great  portion  is  consumed 
while  yet  in  the  fermenting  state.  In  this  state 
it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  more  in- 
toxicating ;  to  this  no  cocido  is  added,  and  it  is  sold 
about  the  country  under  the  names  of  sancochado  or 
chica.  It  has  been  customary  with  me  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  this  fresh  sancochado,  by  adding  sugar  to 
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which,  and  watching  its  fermentation  carefully,  I 
have  made  wines  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Te- 
neriffe.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  white  wines : 
a  red  wine  is  made  in  Chile,  in  imitation  of  Carlon, 
or  Catalonian  wine :  both  white  and  red  are  alike 
the  product  of  the  same  black  grape ;  but  in  order 
to  extract  the  color  of  the  husk,  a  quantity  of  burnt 
gypsum  is  added,  by  which  means  a  very  disagree- 
able astringent  flavor  is  given  to  the  wine.  After  the 
wine  is  properly  fermented  in  the  tinacas,  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  eighteen  inches  diameter,  is 
dosed  with  a  baked  earthen  cover,  luted  over  with  a 
compost  of  clay  and  horse-dung;  and  this  is  not 
opened  till  the  wine  is  sold,  or  till  the  season  of 
brandy-making  arrives,  when  all  the  contents  of  the 
tinacas  are  passed  through  the  stills ;  so  that  every 
year  the  stock  is  cleared  off  entirely,  and  old  wine  is 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 

Aquardiente,  a  kind  of  brandy,  is  produced  from 
the  distillation  of  wines,  as  well  as  from  the  fer- 
mented husks  and  from  other  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
which  are  first  thrown  into  receptacles,  formed  of 
large  hides  stretched  over  a  frame  of  sticks,  and  sup- 
ported upon  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground ;  the 
fruits  and  husks  are  thrown  into  these  receptacles, 
called  also  lagares,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  burnt 
gypsum,  in  order  to  quicken  the  conversion  of  whatr 
ever  saccharine  matter  they  may  contain  into  alcohol. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  formed  of  two  pieces ;  the 
bottom  is  a  large  copper  pan  (payla)  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  high,  on  to  which 
k  cemented  a  tinaca,  whose  bottom  has  been  cut  off; 
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this,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  payla,  are  imbedded 
in  a  cement  of  plastic  day  lute,  in  a  frame-work  of 
sun-<lried  bricks,  the  whole  being  sunk  in  a  large 
pit  made  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
tinaca,  or  .still-head,  is  on  a  level  with  the  6ur«- 
rounding  ground :  a  chamber  under  the  payla,  having 
an  arched  opening  in  front,  but  without  a  chimney, 
constitutes  the  fire-place  :  the  fuel  used  is  the  hard 
trunk  of  the  espino  tree. 

The  head  of  the  still,  or  cover  of  the  tinaca  mouth, 
is  formed  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  made  circular,  of 
the  diameter  of  the  still's  mouth,  and  hollowed  oat 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  having  on  its  edge 
upon  one  side  a  kind  of  projecting  neck,  scooped 
out  sufficiently  to  receive  the  larger  end  of  the  canoiv 
or  refrigerating  tube  of  copper,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  two 
inches  at  the  larger  extremity :  near  the  mouth  of 
the  still,  a  shallow  reservoir  is  made  of  brick  and 
lime,  ten  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  six  indbes 
deep ;  this  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  brick  gutter 
with  a  constantly  running  stream  of  cold  water,  while 
another  channel  carries  off  the  heated  surplus  stream, 
the  copper  tube  is  laid  horizontally  along  the 
reservoir,  having  its  smaller  end  projecting  through 
the  brick-work  over  a  small  pit ;  the  larger  end 
passes  through  another  corresponding  hole  in  the 
brick-work,  and  lays  upon  the  rim  of  the  still- 
body,  which  is  previously  charged  with  the  matter 
to  be  distilled :  the  wooden  inverted  cap  is  now  placed 
over  the  mouth,  its  neck  fitting  upon  the  tube,  and 
the  whole  is  carefully  luted  and  closed  by  a  cement 
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made  of  mud,  bran,  and  coarse  pollard ;  the  stream 
of  water  is  let  into  the  reservoir  or  cooler,  and  the 
fire  is  gradually  lighted. 

The  feints,  which  are  the  first  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation, are  put  aside,  and  as  the  spirit  comes  over 
it  drops  from  the  small  end  of  the  cafion  (which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  the  worm  in  our  stills)  in  a 
trickling  stream  into  a  cantaro,  or  earthen  jug, 
placed  to  receive  it :  it  is  thence  removed  into  wooden 
barrels.  This  spirit  is  farther  prepared  for  sale  by 
mixing  with  it  a  portion  of  aniseed,  by  which  the 
aquardiente  of  Chile  is  always  strongly  flavored :  it 
is  then  diluted  with  water  to  the  proper  degree,  and 
the  only  criterion  of  its  strength  is  the  kind  of  bead 
or  bubble  formed  by  shaking  it  in  a  wine-glass  co- 
vered by  the  hand. 

The  profits  derived  from  these  manufactures  may 
be  deduced  from  the  following  calculations. 

It  is  evidently  not  within  the  compass  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  conduct  such  an  establishment  excepting 
hacendados,  or  estate  proprietors,  for  grapes  cannot 
be  purchased  :  he  must  be  the  proprietor  of  a  suffi- 
ciently capacious  estate,  with  the  necessary  command 
of  water,  fire-wood,.  &c.  I  knew  a  man  in  Aconcagua, 
who  became  rich  chiefly  by  his  vineyards ;  he  bought 
a  piece  of  arid  ground  close  to  the  Cordillera,  and, 
contrary  to  expectation,  succeeded  in  bringing  water 
from  a  rivulet  upon  it,  and  by  enclosing  it,  and  laying 
out  year  after  year  his  earnings  upon  it,  he  increased 
his  property  to  the  value  of  120,000  dollars ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  years,  drew  an  annual  profit 
from  it  of  nearly  1 2,000  dollars.  He  bought  his  estate 
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on  a  mortgage  tenure,  which  he  has  smce  paid  off  bv 
degrees,  amounting  to  36,000  dollars  ;  he  had  only 
about  10,000  dollars  to  begin  with ;  his  possession 
comprises  200  quadras  of  irrigatable  land,  besides  a 
much  larger  portion  of  hilly  district  in  the  Cordil- 
lera fit  for  cattle  grazing.  Out  of  these  200  quadras 
of  irrigatable  land  he  has  planted  eight  quadras  of 
vineyard :  he  cleared  last  year  about  5,000  dollars 
by  his  wheat,  pasturage,  and  garden  grounds,  about 
5,000  dollars  by  his  vineyards,  and  2,000  dollars  by 
his  cattle.  His  whole  expences  do  not  exceed  1,500 
dollars,  including  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  his  fa- 
mily of  seven  children,  and  eight  servants.  He  employs 
constantly  thirty  peons.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
eight  quadras  of  vineyards  afford  him  as  much  profit 
as  his  200  quadras  of  cultivatable  land.  The  vines 
are  nine  feet  asunder,  and  the  rows  are  nine  feet 
apart,  so  that  there  are  about  3,000  vines  to  each 
quadra ;  he  has  in  the  whole  22,000  vines,  which 
yield  him  1,600  arobas  (12,000  gallons)  of  wine, 
worth  last  year  three  dollars  per  aroba  if  sold  as 
wine ;  but  he  reserves  almost  the  whole  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  aquardiente,  of  which  he  prepares  about 
500  arobas  (4,000  gallons),  which  he  sold  last  year 
at  eleven  dollars  the  aroba,  it  producing  him  5,500 
dollars.  He  had  two  stills  for  the  preparation  of 
this  quantity,  which  he  accomplished  in  about  ten 
weeks ;  each  still  produced  nearly  five  arobas  per 
day.  His  bodega  was  small,  only  half  the  size  ne- 
cessary for  the  extent  of  his  vineyards.  He  had  only 
sixty  tinacas  in  his  bodega,  containing  about  5,000 
gallons;  the  remainder  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
large  underground  reservoirs.     The  price  of  aquar- 
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diente  is  now  generally  eleven  dollars  the  arroba ; 
before  the  revolution  its  usual  price  was  five  and  six 
doUars  the  arroba.  This  cultivator  was  about  to 
build  a  new  and  more  extensive  bodega,  when  I  left 
Chile,  which  would  probably  enable  him  greatly  to 
increase  his  profits. 

Wheat  and  cattle  are  the  two  principal  products 
of  the  country :  I  have  already  spoken  of  their  pro- 
duction ;  it  remains  only  to  remark  upon  their  appli- 
cation to  purposes  of  consumption.  Two  kinds  of 
wheat  are  raised  in  Chile,  the  one  white  (trigo 
bianco) ;  the  grain  is  round,  plump,  very  farinaceous, 
and  yields  flour  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the  other, 
called  candeal,  is  of  the  red  bearded  kind,  a  sort  of 
buck  wheat,  with  little  farinaceous  matter,  the  corcu- 
lum  being  hard  and  transparent,  with  a  very  thin 
external  skin :  it  is  preferred  by  the  poor  people, 
both  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  and  its 
greater  economy,  for  it  jrields  less  bran  in  proportion, 
and  that  even  grinds  so  fine,  that  the  meal  requires 
no  boulting,  and  is  at  once  made  into  bread.  There 
is  another  sort  of  wheat  still  larger  grained,  called 
barbaruvia,  having  a  somewhat  more  farinaceous 
medulla. 

The  flour-mills  of  the  country  are  of  very  rude, 
though  of  very  simple  construction,  costing  little 
money  in  their  erection,  and  very  trifling  expence  in 
working.  The  motive  power  in  aU  cases  is  water ; 
their  construction  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
the  trapiche  already  described :  the  situation  is  always 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  declivity,  along  which 
a  canal  of  water  can  be  brought,  so  as  to  afford  a 
£bU  of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet:   at  this 
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place  a  wall  is  built  of  rough  stones  and  lime,  aboitt 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  do0ed 
on  all  sides  except  at  an  arched  op^iing  in  the  bottom, 
by  which  the  water  may  find  a  ready  exit :  a  hori- 
zontal wooden  beam  is  extended  across  the  bottom, 
having  one  end  wedged  in  the  stone-woik ;  the  other 
is  loose,  having  an  upright  bar  of  wood  mortised  into 
it,  coming  through  the  upper  floor,  which,  by  means 
of  another  short  lever  or  wedge,  serves  to  raise  or 
depress  the  horizontal  beam  lying  across  the  wdL 
Upon  this  beam  and  in  the  centre  of  the  well  a  small 
iron  plate  is  fixed,  into  which  the  central  pivot  of  the 
revolving  vertical  shaft  is  adapted :  this  pivot  is  of 
bronze  metal,  formed  of  six  points,  radiating  at 
equal  angles  from  the  centre,  so  that  any  one  in  suc- 
cession may  serve  as  the  working  pivot ;  four  of  the 
others  serve  as  a  cross,  on  which  the  square  end  of 
the. upright  shaft  rests,  and  the  sixth  fits  into  a  cen- 
tral hole  in  the  shaft :  as  one  of  these  radii  wear 
away,  the  brass  is  shifted,  so  as  to  present  another 
wearing  point,  and  thus  all  the  six  arms  serve  in 
succession.  Across  the  top  of  the  well  are  laid  two 
or  three  strong  timbers,  and  upon  these  is  placed  the 
bed-stone,  which  is  either  of  granite  or  of  syenite : 
it  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two 
feet  in  thickness ;  there  is  a  hole  in  its  centre, 
through  which  the  upright  shaft  passes :  on  the  top 
of  this  shaft  is  imbedded  a  small  cross,  or  triangle, 
of  iron,  the  arms  of  which  fit  into  corresponding 
notches  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  mill-stone, 
or  runner,  which  is  of  equal  diameter  with  the  bed* 
stone,  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  evident  with 
this  contrivance,  that  by  means  df  the  wedge  or  lever 
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before  deaitribedi  the  sur&ceis^  of  the  two  stones  can 
at;  pleasure  be  brought  into  contact,  or  separated  to 
aflf^  nequired  distance,  aocbrdiBg^  to  tiie  nature  of  the 
subMaace  intended  to  be  grou^. 

'  The  oontrivance'  by  which  the  mill  ia  put  in  mo^ 
tiMB,  is  no  less  simple  t  upon  the  nprijl^ht  shafl^ 
near  the  bottom^  is  wedged  »  small  round  plate  of 
wood,  on  the  rim  of  which  arefiied  a  number  of 
diort  radiating  arms,  hollowed  out  in  fond  of  in- 
clined cups,  which  form  a  df  de  of  about  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  jet  of  water  is  brought  from  the 
canal  upon  the  upper  level  by  opehing  a  small 
riiutter,  whence  it  fells  down  a  very  inclined  trough, 
hallowed  out  of  the  straight  trunk  of  a  tree,  whose 
lower  end  is  suspended  over  the  periphery  of  cups  : 
the  jet  of  water,  which  is  not  usually  more  than  a 
column  of  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  is  thus  made 
to  impinge  with  all  the  momentum  it  has  acquired 
in  falling  perpendicularly  eight  or  ten  feet:  this 
force  expended  upon  the  cups  causes  the  upright 
shaft,  and  consequently  the  upper  stone  to  assume 
a  rapid  gyratory  motion,  whichTas  sufficient  power 
to  grind  a  considerable  quantity  of  com.  A  stone 
of  five  feet  diameta:  will  make  ninety  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  grind  two  bushels  and  a  half  per 
hour,  which  is  about  the  same  quantity  of  work 
our  mills  in  England  of  equal  sise  usually  perform. 
The  construction  of  the  other  part  of  the  mill  is 
equally  simple ;  the  stones  lie  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  mill,  for  the  buildings  never  have  upper 
stories ;  round  the  lower  stone  a  circular  wooden 
open  channel  is  cut  out  of  scdid  blocks  of  wood^ 
leaving  on  one  side  a  notched  opening :  as  the  meal 
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leaves  the  onter  edge  of  the  stone  it  is  thrown  info 
this  channel,  the  raised  border  of  which  prevents 
its  being  projected  beyond  it :  the  miller  at  distant 
intervals  draws  out  the  meal,  through  the  notdied 
opening,  into  a  receptacle  made  in  the  ground  doee 
to  it.  The  com  is  placed  in  a  large  hopper,  sos- 
pended  over  the  running  stone  upon  a  rude  frame- 
work, supported  upon  forked  sticks  fixed  in  the 
ground,  like  our  hoppers ;  the  com  falls  out  of  a 
small  opening  in  the  bottom  into  a  conical  trough, 
whose  smaller  end  hangs  over  the  eye  of  the  run- 
ning stone,  but  the  regularity  of  the  supply  of 
com  is  effected  by  suspending  a  small  stick  by  a 
string  to  the  end  of  the  trough,  whose  other  end 
drags  over  the  stone,  near  its  outer  edge,  the  rapid 
motion  of  which  causes  the  stick  to  jump,  and  this 
gives  to  the  trough  the  shaking  required  to  make 
the  com  fall  out  in  a  constantly  trickling  stream. 
The  same  stream  of  water  generally  gives  motion 
to  three  separate  mills,  all  placed  close  together, 
under  the  same  roof.  These  mills  are  always  the 
property  of  some  haciendado,  or  estate  proprietor, 
which  he  sometimes  leases  out  at  the  rate  of  600 
dollars  per  annum,  for  each  mill ;  or  he  places  a 
^  mayor-domo  to  conduct  it,  at  the  pay  of  ten  dollars 
per  month.  The  people  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  bring  their  wheat  to  grind,  which  is  usually 
done  while  they  wait.  The  common  charge  for 
grinding,  is  one  twelfth  part  of  the  corn  when  it  is 
white  wheat,  and  one  eighth  part  when  it  is  buck 
wheat,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being  the  longer 
time  required  to  effect  the  grinding  of  the  latter. 
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The  meal  is  always  very  dirty  and  gritty — ^first, 
because  their  granite  stones  grind  away  rapidly, 
and  second,  from  the  mode  of  threshing  out  the 
grain  by  the  treading  of  horses.  The  com  is 
seldom  cleaned ;  dirt,  stones,  seeds,  and  wheat,  are 
all  ground  together :  in  the  cities  they  make  use  of  a 
rude  sifting  cylinder  for  separating  the  seeds  of  alfalfa 
from  some  of  the  dust  and  the  larger  stones,  but  even 
then  the  meal  is  necessarily  gritty;  in  some  cases  they 
wash  the  wheat,  which  cleans  it,  but  the  meal  in  this 
case  will  not  remain  long  sweet.  The  millers  never 
dress  or  sift  the  flour,  this  is  in  all  cases  done  by  the 
consumer.  The  farmer  therefore  carries  his  flour  to 
market  in  the  state  of  meal.  Bakers  are  known  only 
in  large  towns  ;  in  the  country  the  people  bake  their 
own  bread ;  they  use  a  kind  of  sieve,  covered  at 
bottom  with  a  dressed  sheep-skin,  having  in  the  mid- 
dle a  square  piece  of  open  horse-hair  cloth,  with 
which  the  floiu*  is  sifted  by  hand :  this  is  the  duty  of 
the  women,  who  also  make  the  bread,  which  is  fer- 
mented with  leaven,  and  made  up  into  small  flatloaves, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces  each.  Eight 
of  these  are  sold  for  a  real  (6£?.),  the  same  price  at 
which  it  is  also  sold  at  the  pulperias.  In  the  towns 
bread  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  bakers, 
who  have  no  retail  shops ;  but  the  sale  of  bread  is 
conducted  by  dealers,  who  carry  it  about  the  streets 
in  large  hide  paniers,  on  horses  or  mules :  it  is  re- 
tailed at  the  same  rate,  the  loaves  becoming  smaller 
as  the  flour  bears  a  higher  value. 

Homed  cattle  are  disposed  of  either  for  immediate 
consumption  in  the  market,  and  for  the  preparation 
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of  charqui.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  oharqui  of  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Chile ;  the  dimate 
of  the  former  place  being  hardly  sufficiently  dry 
to  prepare  it  after  the  manner  of  the  latter,  but  it 
is  cut  into  thicker  pieces,  salted,  and  then  dried  in 
the  Sim.  The  charqui  of  Chile  requires  no  salt,  and 
will  keep  sweet  many  years  if  preserved  in-dry  places. 
It  is  an  article  of  great  cbnsumption  in  Chile,  and 
more  especially  in  Peru,  where  formerly  large  belei 
of  it,  packed  in  hide  n^i^work,  used  to  be  imported 
from  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion.  Captain  Hall  has 
given  a  very  excellent  description  of  a  mataiusa,  the 
slaughtering  place  of  a  large  hacienda,  where  eattle 
are  killed  in  numbers  with  the  view  of  making  dwr* 
qui :  the  fleshy  parts  alone  are  used,  all  the  soft  fat 
being  ^carefully  cut  off  for  making  grassa,  the  suet 
and  hard  fat  for  making  cebo  or  tallow. 

Tallow  is  prepared  by  beating  the  suet  £at  and 
mesenteric  membranes  by  means  of  a  heavy  wedge- 
shaped  wooden  rammer  upon  a  hide,  by  which  the 
fat  is  expressed  from  the  cells,  and  the  finer  mem- 
branes  broken  in  with  it :  in  this  state  it  is  rammed 
into  square  hide-bags,  which  hold  from  150  to  175 
pounds,  half  a  mule's  load ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
cebo  en  maquetas :  it  is  prepared  for  the  candle* 
makers,  and  sometimes,'though  not  often,  for  expor* 
tation,  by  melting  it  in  copper  boilers,  skimming  off 
the  membraneous  skum,  and  pouring  it  into  hide* 
bags,  in  which  state  it  is  called  cebo  diritido.  Fcnr- 
merly  the  exportation  of  tallow  to  Lima  was  consi- 
derable, but  of  late  years  the  internal  consumption 
has  so  mueh  increased,  that  little  is  now  sent  there: 
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its  price,  in  Chile,  varies  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars 
the  quintal ;  its  consumption  is  confined  wholly  to 
soap  and  candle-making.  The  grassa,  before  spoken 
of,  is  melted  and  cast  into  roimd  cakes,  the  size  of  a 
small  muffin,  and  is  used  by  all  classes  of  Chilenos 
for  cooking ;  a  large  portion  of  it  enters  into  every 
dish  put  upon  a  Chileno  table.  Olive  oil  is  never 
used  but  in  salads.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
grassa  having  become  too  dear  and  scarce  for 
their  messes,  a  substitute  is  found  for  it  in  the  com- 
mon coarse  tallow ;  but  even  that  cannot  always  be 
obtained. 

There  are  no  butchers,  except  in  towns,  where 
meat-markets  are  alone  to  be  found :  it  is  the  custom 
to  cut  all  the  flesh  off  the  bones  and  sell  it  in  strips, 
so  that  a  joint  of  meat  is  unknown  to  the  Chilenos. 
In  Valparaiso,  where  the  foreigners  almost  entirely 
reside,  and  whence  the  shipping  are  supplied,  there 
are  two  or  three  English  butchers,  who  cut  their 
meat  in  the  English  fashion.  These  joints  are  bet- 
ter flavored,  and  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  fo- 
reigner in  consequence  of  the  mode  employed  in 
killing :  among  the  natives  it  is  customary  to  slaugh- 
ter an  ox  by  running  a  knife  into  the  spine,  and  con- 
sequently much  of  the  blood  is  left  in  the  flesh. — 
If  eat  is  dear  in  Valparaiso,  seven  dollars  per  quintal, 
or  three-pence  per  pound :  two  years  ago  it  was  less 
than  half  that  price.  The  foreign  butchers  have  in- 
troduced several  establishments  for  preparing  salted 
beef  for  the  supply  of  shipping. 

In  the  coimtry,  beef  can  very  seldom  be  procured ; 
a  pulpera  will  sometimes  buy  a  cow  or  a  heifer,  and 
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kill  it  for  sale  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  is  generally  about  the  time  of 
their  great  feasts,  when  the  people  enjoy  themselves 
with  a  mess  of  beef. 

Hides  are  become  much  dearer  than  they  were  for- 
merly :  during  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  I 
bought  them  at  one  dollar  each;  during  the  last 
year  their  price  has  been  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
three  dollars  each ;  at  which  price  large  quantities 
have  been  bought  and  sent  to  England. 

Mutton  is  poor,  scarce,  and  dear.  Three  years 
ago  a  two  years  old  ram,  for  wethers  are  seldom  seen, 
could  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  but  now  it  cannot  be 
bought  under  three  dollars.  The  sheep  of  Chile  are 
long-legged,  long-backed,  and  have  very  small  bo- 
dies :  the  mutton  is  very  poor ;  a  leg  of  one  of  their 
largest  sheep  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  1^  of 
lamb;  the  price  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
pence  the  pound.  Sheep  are  sheared  once  a  year : 
their  wool  is  coarse  and  long;  it  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  where  the  poorer  classes  all 
manufacture  their  own  woollens  :  the  fleece  of  wool 
was  formerly  sold  at  two  reals  (one  shilling),  now  it 
is  worth  more  than  double  that  price. 

Pigs  are  not  very  common ;  they  have  lately  been 
more  in  request  for  the  use  of  the  shipping :  bacon 
and  hams  are  never  made  in  the  country ;  it  would 
require  more  care  and  trouble  in  their  preparation 
than  a  Chileno  feels  disposed  to  bestow  on  any  thing. 
They  are,  however,  very  fond  of  the  hams  prepared 
in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  pigs  are  abundant : 
this  is  because  they  do  not  require  the  trouble  of 
feeding,  or  of  being  looked  after.     They  run  almost 
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wild  over  the  island,  and  subsist  upon  grass,  wild 
nuts,  and  the  great  quantity  of  dead  fish  thrown  u|)on 
those  shores.  Hams  are  prepared  by  salting,  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  beating  between  two  stones,  until 
they  become  as  thin  as  a  board  ;  they  are  very  lean, 
and  have  a  strong  flavor. 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Chile  are  principally  the 
same  as  those  common  in  Europe,  such  as  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  &:c., 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  all  poor  and  ill-fla- 
vored; their  walnuts,  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  and 
oranges  are  tolerably  good.  Fruit  was  formerly  very 
abundant  and  cheap,  but  it  has  become  much  dearer 
than  it  is  in  England,  since  my  first  residence  in  the 
country.  Melons  and  water-melons  form,  however, 
an  exception,  they  are  abundant  and  cheap,  the 
poorer  classes  almost  subsisting  upon  them  in  the 
season.  The  Chilenos  are  extremely  fond  of  fruit, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  will  at  all  times 
deny  themselves  more  solid  food,  and  yet  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  The  only  fruits 
exported  to  Peru  are  walnuts  and  almonds. 

The  only  vegetables  grown  in  quantities  are  £ri- 
joles  (French  beans),  pumpkins,  and  potatoes ;  peasf 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  asparagus,  are  raised  only 
for  the  supply  of  towns :  a  great  part  of  the  pea- 
santry subsist  almost  wholly  upon  frijoles,  pumpkins, 
and  potatoes,  principally  upon  the  former;  these 
beans,  together  with  another  kind  of  pulse  called  gar- 
bansas,  are  reared  for  exportation  to  the  Peruvian 
markets. 

Among  garden  produce,   I  may  include  maise, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the  agricul- 
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tural  disfxict  of  Aconcagua^  aad  oth»  places^  fonos 
one  half  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Hemp  is  cultivated  about  Quillota,    and   pre- 
pared by  the  usual  process  of  steeping  and  beat- 
ing.    Chile  hemp  is   said   to   be  very  good»  and 
did  there  exist  a  demand  for  it,  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent      In  the  event 
of  a  war  with  the  northern  powers.  Great  Britain 
might  obtain  some  supply  .from  Chile,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  cannot  be  introduced  into 
England  as  cheap  as  from  the  Baltic.    A  very  poor 
sort  of  cordage  is  made  with  extremely  rude  imide- 
ments,  by  the  poor  peasantry  about  Quillota,  who 
value  their  labor  little :  the  government  of  Chile  js 
very  desirous  of  inducing  some  foreign  capitalist  to 
establish  a  rope  manufactory  in  Chile  on  a  kige 
scale;  but  whoever  should  attempt  it  would  run  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  ruin.     The  consumption  of 
cordage  is  very  trifling  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  more 
than  sufficient  is  already  made  for  the  demand :  Chile 
cordage  answers  very  well  for  laying  cables  and  ordi- 
nary purposes,  but  for   rigging  English   cordage 
is  invariably  preferred,  although  it  costs  more  by 
fifty  per  cent:    Flax  is  not  raised  in  the  country,  as 
there  is  not  the  least  demand  for  it. 

SuGAB.— *An  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  to 
rear  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  view  of  manufacturing 
an  article  so  mudi  in  demand  among  the  Chilenos : 
this  was  on  an  estate  near  Petorca,  called  Ingem'o, 
from  its  possessing  the  sugar  works ;  the  cane  grew 
but  poorly,  and  the  manufactory  was  abandoned. 
The  requisite  supply  of  sugar  had  always  been  ob- 
tained from  Peru ;  but  after  the  expedition  of  ge- 
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neral  San  Martin  to  Peru,  When  all  the  filares  were 
liberated,  the  proprietors  proscribed,  and  the  estates 
confiscated  or  ruined,  the  sugar  manufactories  of 
Peru  were  nearly  destroyed.  Chile  has  since  de- 
pended for  a  supply  of  sugar  upon  England,  as  the 
sugars  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Brazils,  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  market.  Lump  sugar 
is  always  preferred  when  it  can  be  obtained ;  the 
granulated  sugars  have,  however,  met  with  a  good 
sale,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping. 

Bice  and  Cocoa  are  brought  chiefly  from  Guajra- 
quil. 

The  only  edible  kind  of  wild  £ruit  is  the  cocoa : 
this  is  a  small  round  nut  not  larger  than  a  walnut, 
it  is  poor  and  insipid :  formerly  it  was  exported  in 
quantities  to  Peru,  where  it  was  used  £Dr  preserves. 
In  the  southern  provinces  a  kind  of  nut,  called  the 
avellano,  or  hazle  nut,  grows  abundantly ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  quadria  heterophylla,  a  genus  peculiar  to 
Chile.  I  never  saw  the  fruit  brought  to  Valparaiso 
except  upon  one  occasion ;  it  appeared  to  me  inferior 
to  our  hazle :  it  has  a  soft  coriaceous  shell  whidi 
makes  it  soon  become  dry  and  tasteless.  The  penon  is 
a  fruit  also  much  esteemed  by  the  Chilenos,  though 
seldom  brought  to  Valparaiso :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
pine  (pinus  chilensis)  very  common  all  over  Indian 
Chile,  especially  to  the  southward. 

The  luma  (acteras  lucuma)  is  very  scarce  in  Chile, 
still  more  so  is  the  cheremoya  (annona  cheremoya). 
The  only  tree  bearing  fruit  I  saw  in  Chile  was  in 
Quillota ;  it  was  fifty  years  old :  in  the  same  gar- 
den are  several  younger  cheremoya  trees,  one  of 
which  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  saw  it,  and  it 
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was  then,  for  the  first  time,  bearing  fruit :  both  the 
lucuma  and  cheremoya  are  natives  of  Peru. 

Salt  is  brought  from  the  province  of  Maule,  and 
is  also  imported  in  large  slabs  of  rock  salt  frt)m  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

It  is  likewise  procured  from  the  evaporation  of 
large  lakes  near  the  sea-side,  which  are  filled  during 
the  winter  tempests,  and  evaporated  in  the  subse- 
quent summer  hy  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Fuel. — ^A  sort  of  pitch  coal  is  found  in  several 
places  in  the  environs  of  Concepcion  harbour,  which 
might  be  advantageously  employed  were  it  not  that 
the  expense  of  conveying  it  fit)m  Concepcion  to  Val- 
paraiso is  equal  to  the  cost  of  coal,  including  freight, 
from  England.  Newcastle  coal  is  generally  sold  in 
Valparaiso  for  thirty  dollars  the  ton,  equal  to  7/-  iSs. 
per  chaldron.  It  is  used  only  by  the  English  blade- 
smiths,  as  the  Chile  coal  is  too  bituminous,  and 
bums  quickly  to  an  ash,  so  that  it  does  not  afford 
the  requisite  heat  in  the  forge  for  smith's  work. 

Charcoal  is  made  from  the  hard  woods,  such  as 
the  espino  and  algarroba ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and 
is  used  by  the  Chileno  blacksmiths,  who  are  imable 
to  manage  any  heavy  work  in  their  rude  forges.  It 
is  an  article  of  considerable  consumption  in  the 
towns  during  winter  time,  where  fire-places  are  not 
known  in  the  houses  ;  it  is  burned  in  large  brazeros 
or  chaffing-dishes.  It  is  first  burnt  in  the  open  air 
till  the  more  dense  carbonaceous  vapours  are  sent 
off :  it  is  then  brought  into  the  room,  half  consumed, 
in  the  state  of  glowing  ashes,  and  the  females  crowd 
round  it,  placing  over  it  an  open  osier  basket, 
upon  which  they  put  their  feet.     No  accidents  frtnn 
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fire  or  suffocations  ever  happen  from  the  use  of  their 
brazeros,  as  the  floors  are  always  of  brick;  the 
rooms  are  lofty,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  so 
ill  fitted  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and 
the  exit  of  whatever  noxious  vapours  may  arise ;  but 
its  use  in  the  way  stated  is  very  injurious  to  females, 
and  productive  of  many  constitutional  complaints. 

The  consumption  of  fire  wood  is  considerable,  inas- 
much as  it  is  essential  to  cooking.  In  all  large 
houses  the  fire-place  is  a  square  raised  hearth ;  a 
lofty  circular  dome  is  supported  by  pillars  of  brick-* 
work  at  the  four  angles  ;  the  apex  of  the  dome  has 
a  short  chimney,  which  goes  through  the  roof,  but 
in  most  cases  the  fire  is  made  upon  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  women  who  cook  live 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  which  fills  the  whole  room. 
Fire  wood  is  sold  by  the  mule-load,  and  is  of  two 
kinds  :  the  hard  red  wood,  such  as  espino  algarroba, 
which  is  sold  at  six  reals  (three  shillings)  the  mule- 
load  ;  and  the  common  white  wood,  such  as  laurels, 
lilen,  &c.  at  three  reals  the  load  :  I  could  get  it  deli- 
vered at  one  real  per  load  at  my  house  in  the  country. 
A  mule-load  generally  consists  of  eighteen  logs,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  measuring  altogether  about 
9860  cubic  inches,  and  weighing  about  320  poimds. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  where  wood  is  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  where  it  is  required  in  large 
quantities  for  the  mining  and  metallurgic  operations, 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
curing it  are  in  some  cases  excessive.  In  many 
parts  of  those  provinces  small  poles  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured even  for  the  rafters  of  their  huts  :  the  quisco 
(cactus  peruvianus)  comes  into  great  use  as  a  sub- 
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stiftutet  both  as  a  building  material  and  m^  ftieU  fw 
wfaicb  it  is  veiy  ill  suited.  Iliisi  spetieflh  of  tha 
cactua  grows  upoa  these  barren  mountains^  ami  at- 
tains the  height '  of  £rom  fifteen  to  thirty  feet:  as  ihis 
suocolrat  plant  acquires  Bgey  it  has  a  woody  interior, 
parenchyma,  which  is^  in  fact,  a  tube  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
its>  substance  is  reticulated  like  open  network,  and  in 
consistence  and  hardness  resembles  bone ;  this  is  the 
substance  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  timber, 
and  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  far  more  considerable 
weight  than  could  be  supposed.  This  cactus  in  the 
growing  state  cannot  be  approached,  as  it  is  closely 
beset  with  hard  homy  spines,  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  rugos  prickles, 
which  produce  severe  wounds  on  entering  the  flesh : 
although  the  cactus  itself  is  abundant,  the  stems  of 
the  decayed  plants  are  not  so  very  frequently  met 
with  as  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity  for  purposes 
of  fuel,  for  which  indeed  it  is  at  best  but  ill  adapted, 
as  it  does  not  contain  much  combustible  matter. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Weights. — ^The  precious  metals  are  calculated 
by  the  marc,  which  is  different  for  gold  and  silver. 

GrOLD — Is  always  bought  by  the  eastellano  or 
the  marca,  but  its  relative  fineness  is  expressed  in 
quilates  or  ca^ts,  as  follows : 

8  pajrtes  #  • ,  • .    ;=  1  grano 

igraiu)8.,»t =:  1  quilate 

84  qvjifa^ ^  1  eastellano 
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The  weight  of  tlie  marca  is  4800  Spanish  granos, 
or  S550*7  English  troy  grains^  or  7  ounces,  7  penny- 
weighta,  22  grains  Eng^h,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

12  granos     =1  tomine 

8  tomines   =1  castellano 

100  castellanos =1  libra 

6  castellanos  and  2  tomines  =  1  onza 

.   16  onzas si  libra 

8  onzas     =  1  marca 

2  marcas =  1  libra 

Or, 


granos 

12 

tomine 

96 

8 

castellano 

600 

50 

6* 

onza 

4800 

400 

50 

8 

marca 

9600 

800 

100 

16 

2 

lifara 


The  gold  onza  therefore  weighs  443*8  English 
Troy  grains,  or  18  pennyweights,  11*8  grains :  the 
castellano  weighs  71  English^  Troy  grains.  The 
standard  fineness  of  gold  is  21  carats. 

Silver  is  bought  by  the  adarme  and  the  marca» 
but  its  relative  fineness  is  expressed  by  the  assayer^a 
rule  of  dineros, — ^viz. 


24  granos   =1  dinero 

12  dineros =s  1  ifiarca 
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The  weight  of  the  marca  is  4608  granos,  or  3408 
English  Troy  grains,  or  7  ounces,  2  pennyweights  : 
the  ounce  is  consequently  17  pennyweights,  9  grains, 
and  the  adarme  is  26*62  grains.  The  marc  is  thus 
divided. 


12  granos  • 
3  tomines 
2  adarmes 
8  ochavos 
8  onzas  • 
2  tnarcas. 


1  tomine 
1  adarme 
1  ochavo 
1  onza 
1  marca 
1  libra 


granos 

12 

tomine 

36 

3 

adanne 

72 

6 

2 

ochavo 

576 

48 

16 

8 

onza 

4608 

384 

128 

64 

8 

marca 

9216 

768 

256 

128 

16 

2 

libra 


The  standard  fineness  of  silver  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  dollars,  or  10  dineros  14  granos  of  fine 
silver  in  12  dineros,  or  10-f  fine  in  12  parts,  but 
the  smaller  coined  money  contains  only  94  parts  fine 
silver  in  12  parts. 

The  dry  measure  of  capacity  is  the  fanega  and 
almude;  twelve  almudes  making  one  fanega:  the 
usual  measure  for  meting  com  is  the  half  fanega, 
it  being  a  long  parallelopipedon,  one  end  of  which 
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is  trapezoidal,  the  other  square :  its  dimensions  are 
as  follows : 

Its  length  at  bottom  is . .    23*7    English  inches 

Its  length  at  top 27*6 

Its  breadth 13-45 

Depth  of  its  square  end     7'9 

Hence  its  solid  capacity  is  2715*313  cubic  inches. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  fanega  are  5430*626 
inches :  the  imperial  bushel  contains  2218*274 
cubic  inches ;  so  that  the  fanega  of  Chile  is  to  the 
imperial  bushel  as  1  to  2*448,  or  about  1  to 
2\.  The  average  weight  of  a  fanega  of  wheat  is 
150  pounds.  But  in  South  America  the  fanega 
measure  varies  greatly :  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  exact  capacities,  but  the  usual  weights 
of  a  fanega  of  com  in  different  places  are  as  follows : 

In  Chile 150  pounds 

In  Peru 102 

In  Buenos  Ayres    .  • .  •  210 

In  Santa  Fe    ^  240 

The  liquid  measure  used  for  wine  is  the  arroba, 
which  is  a  mere  arbitrary  measure  ;  they  have  the 
arroba  mayor,  by  which  wine  is  sold  at  the  bodegas 
or  manufactories,  and  the  toroba  menor,  by  which 
it  is  retailed  in  towns.  The  ratio  of  the  one  to 
the  other  is  nearly  as  13  to  10,  that  is  to  say,  the 
former  contains  52  frascos,  and  the  latter  only  41 
frascos ;  the  frasco  being  about  the  capacity  of  an 
English  wine  quart  and  a  half.     The  capacity  of 
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the  arroba  mayor  I  have  found  to  be  about  2000 
cubic  inches  English,  or  7  English  gallons ;  that 
of  the  arroba  menor  to  be  about  1575  cubic  inches 
English,  or  5^^  gallons :  but  I  have  observed  that 
these  measures  vary  in  different  manufactories,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  standard  capa^ 
city. 

The  measure  of  length  used  in  Chile  is  the  vara, 
or  cloth  measure  of  Spain,  equal  to  884-  inches 
English ;  though  perhaps  it  has  been  originally 
equal  to  the  vara  of  Burgos,  which  measures 
32-9375  English  inches.  The  cloth  measure  of 
Spain  bears  the  proportion  of  100  varas  to  100 
yards  English. :  the  retail  varas  of  the  coimtry, 
however,  never  exceed  33  English  inches,  and  some 
I  have  found  no  longer  than  32  inches. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  quadra,  which  is  a 
square,  each  of  whose  sides  are  equal  to  150  varas, 
and  contains  22*500  square  varas,  or  nearly  4  acres 
English. 

The  weights  used  in  Chile  for  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  produce,  is  the  avoirdupois  weight  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  pound  is  within  a  small  fraction  the 
same  as  our  pound,  that  is  to  say,  122  Spanish 
pounds  are  equal  to  123  English  pounds.  Goods 
are  generally  sold  by  the  quintal,  or  the  arroba ; 
the  quintal  weighs  1 00  pounds,  and  the  arroba  25 
pounds. 

While  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  add  a  list  of  those  used  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  vara  of  Buenos  A3rres  is  equal  to  0'8677 
French  metre,  or  34*161  English  inches ;  that  of 
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Castile  or  Burgos,  is  equal  to  0-83f!6  metre,  or 
3S-9375  English  inches.  The  ratic/of  the  vara  «f 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  vara  of  Pprtugal  and  the 
Brazils,  is  as  0-7936  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say.  100  Por. 
tuguese  varas  are  equal  to  136  varas  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  following  is  the  table  of  its  long  mea- 
sures, with  its  corresponding  ratios  to  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  measures. 


Torreitrial  De- 

BTM    

Muine  Ifgat 
Loguc  of  Bue- 

Qnadn 

Vm  


B411 
106000 


1S291-2 
171-13  38 


IUt56-a 
6208-2 
130-16fi 
0-8677 


h 


19063-7 
ISCOlt- 
iBOTi 
3'lltfi 
10371 


The  measure  by  which  building  ground  is  sold 
in  the  city,  is  as  foUows  : 


fi]8-5 

medio  qnarto 

1225- 

2 

quarto 

19f>00- 

39 

,e      1 

A  quadra,  it  has  been  observed,  is  a  square  of 

150  varas  on  each  side  ;  a  manzana,  is  the  square 

space  built  upon  of  140  varas  on  each  side,  the  10 

varas  being  taken  off  by  the  breadth  of  the  street. 

y2 
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The  fpt^nTMiA  contains  exactly  8  French  arpents, 
or  S*67  English  acres. 

The  measure  by  which  land  is  sold  in  the  country 

is  as  follows. 


Lequm 
qnadrada. 

Snote 
de  cbacra. 

Qnadim 
quadiada. 

Vaim 

qnadrada 

Suerta  de  estanda  . . 
Lequa  quadrada. . .  • 
Suerte  de  chacra  . . 
Quadra  qnadrada  .. 

0.75 
1 

108 

144 

1 

2504 

16 

1 

15625 

10,000  varas  quadradas  being  equal  to  7528-9 
square  metres,  or  75  square  acres  =  10753*7  square 
varas  of  Castile  =  9063  square  yards  English. 

The  dry  measure  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  fanega^ 
which  is  subdivided  into  4  quartillos.  The  fan^^ 
contains  the  capacity  of  591*9  cubic  feet  of  Buenos 
A3rres,  or  0*1417  cubic  metre,  or  8528-45  cubic 
inches  English,  nearly  four  imperial  bushels. 
The  quartillo  has  the  capacity  of  1-479  cubic  foot 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  standard  measure  being  in 
shape  like  that  described  as  the  half-fanega  measure 
of  Chile. 


Length  at  bottom 18*9956  English  inches 

Length  at  top 22*3316 

Breadth     13*2222 

Depth  at  square  end. .  • .     7'8037 

its  capacity  being  2132*1128  cubic  inches  English. 
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Liquid  measure,  is  that  by  which  wine  and 
spirits  are  sold.  The  barril  consists  of  S2  frascos. 
The  barril  contains  12S2  English  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  4^  gallons.  The  frasco  has  a  capacity  of  38*5 
cubic  inches :  the  measures  are  as  follow. 


octavo 

2 

quarto 

4 

2 

medio  frasco 

s 

4 

2 

frasco 

64 

82 

16 

8 

quartillo 

256 

128 

64 

32 

4 

barril 

1536 

768 

884 

192 

24 

6 

pipa 


Wine  is  sold  in  Mendosa  also  by  the  arroba, 
which  has  a  longer  capacity  than  that  of  Chile,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  proportion. 

The  mode  of  conveying  goods  in  Chile  is  gene- 
rally by  mules,  which  travel  in  troops  of  so 
many  piaras,  of  eight  mules  each  piara,  being 
managed  by  a  separate  peon  or  arriero :  there 
are  always  in  each  troop  a  proportionate  number 
of  spare  animals,  to  relieve  those  that  may  become 
fatigued  on  the  journey :  a  mare,  called  the  madri- 
na,  carries  a  bell  round  her  neck,  and  is  led  with 
a  lasso  by  a  boy  mounted  on  a  mule,  the  whole 
troop  following  instinctively  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
The  average  rate  of  journeying  is  twelve  to  fifteen 
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lea^^ues  per  dajr :  on  arriving  at  the  alojamiento,  any 
spot  by  the  road-side  presenting  water  and  pasture, 
the  loadSf  with  their  pack-saddles,  are  taken  off,  and 
arranged  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  form.  The  ani* 
mals  are  then  led  to  any  nook  where  pasture  can  be 
found,  the  fore-feet  of  the  mare  are  tied  together,  so 
that  she  eannot  stray,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  mule 
moves  away  from  the  sound  of  the  bell :  the  arrieros 
are  generally  to  be  confided  in,  robberies  being  seldom 
heard  of  among  them.  In  dispatching  goods  by 
mule  conveyance,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  par- 
cels to  the  requisite  sizes  and  weights.  A  mule  load 
consists  of  two  equal  parcels,  called  tercios,  each 
weighing  from  six  to  eight  arrobas  (150  to  200 
pounds) ;  some  of  the  Mendoza  mules  will  carry 
more,  but  in  such  cases  a  greater  freight  is  expected 
to  be  paid.  I  have  seen  tercios  of  yerba  de  Para- 
guay carried  over  the  Cordillera,  weighing  each 
twelve  Arrobas  (300  pounds).  The  price  of  mule  cw^* 
riage  varies  according  to  the  demand  for  conveyance, 
the  seasons,  and  scarcity  of  pasture :  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  the  price  per 
load  varies  from  twelve  to  eighteen  reals ;  from  Acon- 
cagua to  Valparaiso  from  seven  to  twelve  reals; 
wheat  flour  and  other  loose  commodities  are  always 
carried  in  costales,  which  are  furnished  by  the  ar- 
riero ;  each  costal  is  a  square  hide-bag,  capable  of 
containing  a  fanega  measure  (two  bushels  and  a 
half).  In  most  parts  of  Chile  every  kind  of  traffic 
is  necessarily  conducted  by  mules,  as  the  roads  admit 
of  no  other  conveyance ;  but  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  and  Santiago  and  Talca,  the  roads  admit 
of  carts,  which  are  much  used  for  purposes  of  car- 
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riage.  The  carts  of  Chile  are  extremely  rude ;  they 
consist  of  a  square  rough  frame  eight  feet  long  and 
four  feet  broad,  having  a  central  perch  projecting 
nine  feet  before  the  body :  the  axle-tree  is  of  wood, 
and  pinned  below  the  frame-work ;  it  is  generally 
of  soft  wood,  the  rough  trunk  of  a  young  quillay, 
or  peumo  tree.  The  wheels  are  very  thidk,  and  of 
clumsy  construction,  the  nave  being  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  in  length,  somewhat  conical, 
and  fashioned  out  of  an  algaroba  trunk :  the  spokes 
and  fellies,  thick  and  clumsy*  are  made  of  espino 
wood ;  the  fellies  are  in  a  double  set,  one  exterior 
to  the  other ;  the  spokes  are  mortised  into  the  inner 
rim ;  the  outer,  which  are  the  wearing  fellies,  are 
pinned  to  the  inner  set,  so  that,  as  they  wear  out, 
they  can  be  replaced  by  a  new.  set,  without  displacing 
the  other  parts  of  the  wheel.  The  body  of  the  cart 
is  generally  covered  by  a  kind  of  tilt,  formed  of  canes 
lashed  together.  The  diameter  of  the  wearing  part 
of  the  axle  being  about  five  inches,  the  hole  in  the 
nave  generally  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  length  of  the 
nave  two  feet,  much  of  the  strength  of  the  animals 
is  lost  in  overcoming  the  inmiense  friction  caused 
by  its  draught ;  and  as  greasing  the  axle  is  gene- 
rally dispensed  with  to  save  both  tallow  and  trouble, 
the  disagreeable  creaking  noise  produced  by  the 
tremendous  friction  of  a  loaded  cart  is  heard  at 
the  distance  of  300 'yards,  and  as  they  generally 
travel  in  troops  of  from  five  to  ten,  the  discordant 
music  in  travelling  along  the  road  is  almost  insuf- 
ferable: this  music  is  not,  however,  the  conse- 
quence of  any  l^islative  enactment  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  smuggling,  so  as  to  apprize  the  custom- 
house officers  of  the  approach  of  these  vehicles,  as 
some  ingenious  wag  has  .successfully  contrived  to  im* 
plant  a  belief  upon  a  very  intelligent  observer  who 
lately  visited  Chile.  The  greatest  burden  theae 
carts  are  capable  of  bearing  is  twenty  quintals,  a  ton . 

* 

weight ;  the  goods  are  adjusted  so  as  nearly  to  equi- 
poise the  load  upon  the  axle,  preponderating  a  little 
forward,  so  as  to  bear  somewhat  upon  the  yoke  of 
the  shaft  oxen.  Three  pairs  drawing  successively 
with  their  yokes  connected  by  hide  lassoes,  are  re- 
quired, by  each  cart,  to  accomplish  the  ascents  ;  but 
on  more  level  ground  two  yokes  only  are  usedi 
giving  rest  to  one  pair  in  succession.  In  descehdiBg 
the  steep  cuestas,  always  one,  sometimes  two  paii% 

are  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  cart,  with  their  headi 

• 

towards  it,  so  that  by  goading  them  back,  thafar 
strength,  in  addition  to  their  weight,  serves  a8« 
back  pull,  or  drag,  in  regulating  a  necessarily  slovr 
pace.  To  every  two  carts  three  peons  are  em- 
ployed, one  of  whom  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
cane,  armed  with  an  iron  point,  with  which 
he  unmercifully  urges  the  poor  beast  forward! 
The  charge  of  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  capital 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  cart 
load,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demand :  in 
periods  of  great  request  the  charge  has  risen  as  hi^ 
as  fifty  dollars  per  load.  Those  goods  which  are 
liable  to  damage,  or  are  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
conveyance  only,  are  sent  in  carts ;  mule  carriage  is 
indeed  always  preferred,  both  as  a  cheaper  and 
quicker  mode  of  transport ;  for  the  carts  seldom  per- 
form the  journey  in  less  than  eight  to  twelve  days, 
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whereas  by  mules  goods  are  generally  delivered  in 
three  or  four  days. 

•  It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said 
idative  to  the  water  conveyance  and  coasting  trade 
of  Chile,  but  these  are  terms  not  at  all  familiar  to 
a  Chileno  ear.     The  rivers,  from  their  shallowness, 
their  rapid  descent,  and  other  impediments,  do  not 
admit  of  navigation ;  the  hiUy  nature  of  the  coimtry, 
and  great  fall  of  its  vallies,  forbid,  in  truth,  all  pos- 
sible chance  of  introducing  inland  water-carriage, 
whatever  may  be  the  future  degree  of  advancement 
which  the  country  may  attain.     It  might  also  have 
been  expected  that,  presenting  so  fine  a  coast,  and 
seasons  at  all  times  to  be  depended  on,  the  coasting 
trade  of  Chile,  in  the  eight  years  of  independence 
and  free  trade,  would  have  been  considerable ;  more 
.oqpecially  as  the  great  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
j^lWveyance  of  light  goods  northward  and  southward 
lit  Valparaiso,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  trans- 
porting heavy  articles  to  the  northward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mining  provinces,  that  the  government 
would  offer  every  facility.     In  a  country  destined  by 
nature  to  be  maritime,  and  accessible  only  by  sea, 
a  prudent  administration  would  have  facilitated  an 
extensive  national  coasting  trade,  were  it  only  to 
serve  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  ;  but,  alas !  such  has 
been  the  blind,  the  stupid  policy  prevailing  in  the 
government,  such  the  universally  suspicious  and  nar- 
row-minded principles  of  its  leading  members,  that 
coasting  has  absolutely  been  prohibited.     The  old 
Spanish  notions  of  interdiction  can  only  be  oblite- 
rated among  the  Chilenos  gradually,  and  in  a  long 
course  of  timet   the  custom-house  regulations,  in 
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order  to  prevent  smuggling,  render  it  unlawful  for 
any  boat  or  vessel  to  enter  any  harbour  or  creek 
which  is   not  a  puerto  rayado.      Now  along  an 
extent  of  coast  above  1,000  miles  in  length,  pn^ 
senting  at  every  few  miles'  distance  little  hays  or  iar 
lets,  there  are  only  seven  places  thus  licensed,  vis^ 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Guasco,  Valparaiso,  Maule,  Con- 
cepdon,  and  Valdivia ;  no  boat  can  depart  firom  one 
to  another  of  these  places  without  license  firom  the 
officers  of  the  three  principal  ports  of  Ck)quimbo,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Concepdon,  where  custom-houses  are 
established :  no  vessel  arriving  firom  any  place  bejrond 
the  coast  can  enter  any  but  these  three  places,  whirik 
are  the  sea-ports  ofthe  three  great  jurisdictions.  Loid 
Cochrane,  while  in  the  service  of  the  state^  netw 
ceased  to  impress  upon  the  government  the  necesailgr 
of  some  alteration  of  the  laws  in  these  respects ;  Imrt 
like  every  other  useful  suggestion,  it  was  reoeivod 
with  a  professed  acquiescence  in  its  utility,  but  witt 
a  silent  resolve  to  afford  no  relaxation  in  the  4ild 
established  principles  of  the  Spaniards.     These  le- 
strictions  were  felt  by  many  of  the  natives,  but  upon 
me  more  especially  they  bore  very  hard  on  many  o^ 
casions,  for  it  frequently  happened  that,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  road,  a  conveyance  of  heavy  arti- 
cles for  my  establishment  could  be  effected  only  by 
water  carriage,  its  distance  by  sea  being  no  more  than 
ten  miles  from  Valparaiso.     During  general  O^Hig^ 
gins'  administration,  though  I  met  with  many  ob- 
structions, yet  by  repeated  app^ds  to  the  superictf 
authorities  in  Santiago,  I  always  procured  the  ne- 
cessary permission ;  but  after  his  abdication,  difficul- 
ties were  so  multiplied  that  I  had  articles  remaining 
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in  Valparaiso  two  years.  Impediments  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  shipping  goods  belonging  to  Lord 
Oodirane  after  he  quitted  the  country,  and  it  was 
wHh  great  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
license  for  shipping  a  quantity  of  salted  beef  his 
Ltlrdship  had  prepared  on  his  estate  in  Quintero 
fior  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Owing  to  these  re- 
strictions, coasting  vessels  of  a  larger  class  are  very 
few ;  those  of  the  smaller  kind  are  absolutely  un- 
known. Even  in  Valparaiso,  so  lately  as  1828,  no 
diore  boats  were  allowed  to  ply  in  the  bay,  so  that 
the  only  means  of  communicating  from  the  shore  to 
tihe  shipping  was  by  means  of  dangerous  canoes  or 
dups'  boats,  which  casually  happened  to  be  on  shore, 
and  even  now  no  boat  is  allowed  to  land  any  where 
bat  in  front  of  the  custom-house.  Many  hacendados 
along  the  coast,  sensible  how  much  cheaper  their 
pnduce  could  be  transported  to  more  advantageous 
iBttfkets  by  sea  than  by  land,  have  applied  for 
liemces  in  vain.  Even  propositions  for  improving 
the  produce  of  their  mines  were  not  admitted. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  northward  of  Copiapo,  are 
some  valuable  mines  of  copper  in  a  situation  desti* 
tate  of  wood  and  water,  and  separated  from  Copiapo 
by  an  almost  impassable  desert :  the  proprietors,  for 
the  last  five  years,  in  order  to  render  them  produc- 
tive, have  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
transport  the  ore  by  sea,  to  any  point  of  the  coasts 
of  Quilimari  and  La  Ligua,  where  there  exists 
abundance  of  provisions,  water,  wood,  and  ani- 
mals. Their  request  has  been  urged  through  every 
{MMsible  interest;  but  the  government,  fearful  of 
o|)eiiing  facilities  for  smuggling,  have  refused  the 
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slightest  relaxation  of  the  existing  interdictory  sys- 
tem. While  such  obstructions  exist,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  prospect  of  their  abatement,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  the  creation  of  a  coasting  trade.  The 
distance  by  land  from  Coquimbo  to  Valparaiso  is 
142  leagues.  Both  Coquimbo  and  Illapel  are  the 
fod  of  the  copper  mining  establishments:  to  the  one 
fiudlities  of  water  conveyance  are  allowed,  to  the 
other  they  are  prohibited,  so  that  the  expence  of  the 
carriage  of  a  mule  load  of  copper  from  Illapel  to  the 
central  port  of  Chile,  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
costs  five  dollars ;  while  the  conveyance  of  the  same 
weight  of  copper  by  sea  from  Coquimbo  to  the  same 
port,  a  distance  of  142  leagues,  is  only  fourteen  reals. 
Were  not  the  facility  of  water-carriage  permitted, 
the  cost  of  carriage  could  not  have  been  less  than 
eight  dollars. 

But  Illapel  labours  under  still  greater  disadvan- 
tages, for  while  its  miners  are  obliged  to  suffer  the 
heavy  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  land  carriage 
of  their  copper  to  Valparaiso  or  Coquimbo,  those  of 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Guasco,  have  the  privilege 
of  embarking  it  at  once  in  their  own  ports,  and  the 
British  India  ships,  which  almost  exclusively  export 
the  Chile  copper,  are  allowed  to  take  in  their  cargoes 
in  these  places. 

Under  such  impediments,  water  conveyance  in 
small  craft,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  is  very 
heavy.  The  expence  of  launch  hire  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  Concon,  a  three  hours'  sailing  distance,  has 
always  cost  me,  besides  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
licence  for  every  launch  load,  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  than  the  price  of  freight  from  England  to 
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Chile.  I  conveyed,  at  different  times,  about  eighty 
tons'  weight  of  machinery  and  implements  in- 
tended for  my  establishment ;  the  hire  of  a  launch, 
which  would  never  carry  more  than  two  tons  and  a 
half,  cost  me,  on  an  average,  forty-five  dollars  each 
trip  (9/.  sterling) ;  the  expences  of  landing  it  cost  as 
much  more.  A  small  schooner,  which  conveyed 
thirty  tons  of  beef  from  Qointero  to  Valparaiso  in 
two  trips,  the  distance  being  seventeen  miles,  cost 
300  dollars  (60/.  sterling).  I  mention  these  as  prac- 
tical illustrations  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation. 

These  impediments  have  naturally  retarded  the 
growth  of  a  fishing  trade  upon  a  coast  abounding 
with  fish :  and  the  efforts  still  made  to  procure  this 
wholesome^  food  are  as  rude  and  as  little  productive 
as  were  those  of  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  catching  of  fish  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  canoes,  or  balsas,  which  never  venture  a 
mile  from  the  coast.  These  canoes  are  of  the  rudest 
possible  construction,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  They  are  cut  outof  a  large  tree, 
generally  the  bellota,  a  fine  species  of  laurel :  the 
largest  are  fifteen  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  their  bottom  partaking  of  ikb 
rounded  form  of  the  tree;  both  ends  are  alike 
rounded :  they  are  guided  by  two  men,  who  sit  in 
the  bottom,  one  amidships,  who  rows  forward  the 
fragile  bark  with  a  double-Uaded  paddle,  which 
he  grasps  firmly  by  both  hands  in  the  middle, 
alternately  rowing  on  the  right  and  left  ci  the 
canoe,  by  a  reciprocating  motion  of  his  arms,  afker 
tfie  manner  oi  the  Esquimaux :  the  other  man  sits 


ia  Ae  sicn,  wkk  a  sii^^e4daded  padfie,  with  whkb 
heetBeaioB  course :  the  cmoe  k  fomidied  with  tm 
short  logs  of  cork-wood  lashed  on  the  sides  of  Ae 
gunwale,  when  dbey  csn  he  pracnred,  their  booyan^ 
serrinif  to  prerent  the  tcsbcI  finan  apsettiiig:     Ths 
aety  whidi  is  laid  ia  the  bottcan  of  Ihe  esnoe,  isiof 
a  saudl  size.    Hie  firiiermen  both  spin  the  yam  as 
well  ss  tarist  the  line,  and  dye  it  in  this  slitewidi 
Ae  astringent  bark  of  a  laard  (citlMa  peomo  sr 
)iagmy)f  and  sometinies  that  of  die  mdle^  to  prevsat 
its  decaying.    Stones  are  nscd  Iw  weightB,  and  ths 
cup-shaped  bases  of  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  cardan 
(pourretia  coerctata),  are  used  in  lien  of  eoKhs  as 
floats.     Their  diape  is  that  of  a  square  ^■"■noy^ 
drag-net.    For  fishing  mpaa  die  beach,  a  kind  af 
seaft4Kt  is  also  used :  canoes  are  empkqred  fior  drfs 
^purpose  in  harbours  where  the  water  is  smooth  ;  hit 
in  sudi  heavy  surfr  as  are  common  aloi^  the  sani^ 
parts  of  the  coast,  where  no  boat  could  Uve,  a  balsa 
is  employed,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  it 
is  formed  of  two  equal  shaped  air-bladders,  eadi 
about  ten  feet  long,  its  meridian  diameter  three  fisef^ 
one  end  being  larger  than  the  other :  each  air*vesscl 
is  made  of  two  seal  or  sea-elejrfiant  skins,  taken  off 
whole,  and  joined  together  by  atransversal  seam,  sewed 
in  apeculiar  manner :  the  two  edges  cut  strai^  are 
brought  together  as  if  for  sewing ;  little  short  pegs 
of  wood,  or  rather  cactus  sjMues,  are  thrust  throii^ 
both  as  closely  as  possible :  thin  strips  of  the  same 
spines  are  twisted  badcward  and  forward  round  each 
p^,  and  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  dose  the  edges  in  J 
mamier  whidi  prevents  the  air  from  passing  betwWB 

them  :  the  StriD  of  hide  or  thread  da^  not  ihsurmfam 
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pass  through  the  skins  after  the  maimer  of  sewing, 
as  an  inward  pressure  has  a  tendency  to  open  and 
enlarge  the  stitches,  so  as  to  allow  an  egress  for  the 
confined  air.  Prior  to  using  the  skins,  they  require 
to  he  moistened  and  well  softened :  they  are  then  in- 
flated by  means  of  a  long  tube  of  the  same  material, 
to  which  a  man's  mouth  is  applied;  and,  when  at 
length  filled  with  air,  the  tube  is  crossed  and  twisted 
round  a  small  stick :  when  at  sea,  should  any  air 
escape,  they  are  easily  again  filled  by  fresh  inflations 
in  the  same  manner.  The  two  air  vessels  are  con- 
nected together  by  hide  lashings  side  by  side ;  over 
the  larger  end  a  platform  of  light  sticks  is  secured, 
upon  which  the  net  is  placed,  and  the  fisherman  sits 
who  throws  out  the  scan.  Another  man  sits  upon 
two  sticks,  fixed  over  the  smaller  end  of  the  balsa,  so 
that  his  legs  hang  down  between  the  vessels  into  the 
sea.  In  both  hands  he  grasps  a  very  long  double- 
Uaded  paddle,  which  he  employs  in  the  same  maimer 
as  that  described  in  managing  a  canoe.  Leaving, 
therefore,  one  end  of  the  rope  on  shore,  the  balsa 
proceeds  to  sea  through  a  tremendous  surf,  the  fishw- 
man  dropping  the  net  as  he  proceeds,  and  retums 
in  an  arched  direction  again  to  the  shore,  bringing 
with  him  the  other  end  of  the  sean,  other  fishermen 
drawing  in  both  ends  of  the  net  at  an  equal  rate ; 
and  thus  they  catch  the  fish,  which  are  drawn  into 
a  bag-net  in  the  middle  of  the  sean. 

The  coasts  of  Chile  present  a  fine  fishing  ground, 
had  but  the  people  the  means  and  the  coura^  for  em* 
ploying  their  exertions  for  fifty  miles  oflT  the  coast : 
there  is  a  fine  bottom  at  from  100  to  800  fathc^s^ 
on  a  bank  which  would,  doubtlessly,  present  a  plen- 
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tiful  supply   to  the  fishennan :   did  they  possesB 
boats  and  good  nets  they  would  soon  become  excel- 
lent fishermen ;  but,  profligate  and  lazy  as  thqr  ure, 
together  with  the  want  of  better  materials,  but  little 
good  arises  from  their  exertions.     The  goinemment 
of  gmeral  O'Higgins  felt  in  some  force  the  necesaily 
id  encouraging  a  nursery  for  seamen ;  but,  fiearfhl  of 
fiOTlitating  smuggling,  they  neglected  the  proper 
method,  and  had  recourse  to  scmie  very  inefficient 
regulations.      A  decree  was  passed,  granting  the 
fishennen  rights  of  possession  upon  land  which 
could  but  little  encourage  their  habits  of  seaman- 
ship: upcm  every  line  of  coast  where  a  canoe  or 
balsa  could  land,  however  long  in  extent,  the  fish- 
ermen could  demand  an  undisturbed  ri^t  for  the 
distance  of  eighty  yards  in  depth  firom  high  water 
mark;    and  they   were   privileged  to  daim  firom 
every  hadendo  room  for  their  huts,  and  toq!\,fif 
their  cattle.      This  measure  is  a  great  detriment 
to  the  former ;  for  the  fisherman,  feeling  himself  in- 
depoident,  is  no  longer  obliged  to  seek  his  mainte- 
nance by  fishing,  preferring  rather  to  lurk  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  support  his  fomily  by  stealing 
of  cattle,  and  by  other  acts  of  depredation.     One  of 
the  fishermen  is  appointed  as  ^  judge"  over  his  fel- 
lows, but  instead  of  preventing  depredation,  he  only 
encourages  and  protects  unlicenced  robbery  of  the 
ndghbourhood  :  there  is  not  in  all  Chile  any  race  of_ 
people  so  abanJS^,  lazy,  and  worthless  m 


These  relations  will  appear  almost  incredible,  but 
when  we  reflect  on  the  benumbing  despotism  of  the 
court  of  l^[Mdn,  the  igncnance  and  dependoMe  in 
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all  its  colonies  were  kept,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  the  excess  to  which  these  were  carried 
In  the  particulars  related.  But  that  the  same 
system  should  still  continue  to  be  pursued  by  the  in- 
dependent government  proves  the  shocking  extent 
to  which  debasement  has  been  carried  even  among 
the  best  informed  people  in  those  colonies,  and  the 
almost  hopelessness  of  improvement. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  manufactures, 
products,  and  industry  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  trade  of  Chile  is  extremely  limited,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  attention  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men is  directed  to  the  employment  of  capital  abroad, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  undeceived 
respecting  countries  so  much  unknown,  and  yet  so 
highly  valued  for  their  supposed  capabilities  for  the 
employment  of  their  capital.  Throughout  all  South 
America  there  is  scarcely  any  way  of  employing 
opital  in  a  large  way,  more  especially  so  in  Chile 
and  Peru!  In  the  capacity  of  an  habjlitador 
mines  any  one  might  advance  small  sums  of 
money  with  a  chance  of  considerable  profit,  but  this, 
like  our  lotteries,  is  at  a  very  hazardous  risk,  ant 


more  especially  to  a  foreigner,  but  ill  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  customs,  and  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  country,  who  must  feel  repugnance 
in  placing  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  barbarous 
people  he  must  have  to  deal  with,  and  without  which 
success  in  any  case  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  a 
merchant  or  foreign  capitalist  has  no  chance  of  em- 
ploying capital  but  in  the  traffic  of  the  fruits  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  hazardous  commerce  in  foreign, 
goods.    The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  is 
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at  all  times  voy  limited ;  the  inlitwl  wikm  rf  a  smaHr 
coiwrignmfffit  d  any  one  artide  immediately  loweo» 
the  whdesale  price  to  a  losing  aoeount :  indeed,  tho 
markets  of  CSiile  must  ocmtimie  to  be  very  uncertain^ 
as  the  snpply  is  always  sent  at  random,  without  any 
regard  to  the  real  consamption ;  most  articles  aie 
Uierefore  sent  in  great  excess,  and,  consequently, 
sell  to  an  immense  loss,  while  others  are  so  scarce  at 
times  as  to  be  with  difficulty  obtained :  goods  sent 
from  Europe  are  not  band  fide  mercantile  adven* 
tures,  but  consignments  sent,  in  comparatively  small 
allotments  by  numerous  adventurers  and  manufactun 
rers  at  home  unknown  to  one  another,  to  Britisk 
agents  in  Chile,  who  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage* 
but  who,  after  deducting  their  heavy  cainmi»* 
sions  and  charges,  are  seldom  able  to  send  homa 
nett  remittances  above  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
upon  real  invoices ;  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Chile  entails  in  most  cases  a  loss  to  the  home  ad-% 
venturers.  I  will  give  a  remarkable  illustratim 
in  proof:  within  the  last  three  years  an  aucti(m 
establishment  has  been  permitted  in  Valparaisoi 
where  all  allotments  of  damaged  goods  have  been 
sold :  and  goods  mildewed  and  injured  by  sea  water, 
so  as  to  be  depreciated  to  half  their  value,  have 
been  sometimes  sold  at  this  auction  at  higher  prices 
than  the  merchants  were  able  to  dispose  of  simi* 
lar  sound  goods  in  their  warehouses;  the  conse-» 
quence  was,  that  the  merchants  found  it  a  more  ad- 
vantageous way  of  disposing  of  the  sound  goods 
than  the  regular  way :  this  would  seem  inconsistent 
were  it  not  for  the  petty  nature  of  the  trade  of  Chile. 
A  mercantile  agent  cannot  part  the  contents  of  a  sin* 
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gle  package,  whereas^  in  an  auction,  a  single  pai^kaget 
or  a  small  number  o£  pieces  are  allotted  together  ia 
assortments  better  suited  to  the  small  means  of  the 
shi^keeper,  who  can  afibrd  to  give  proportionalljr 
higher  prices  for  a  small  quantity  than  he  can  for  a 
larger  bulk :  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Man* 
diester  and  Scotch  goods,  shawls,  woollen  cloths^ 
&9e.,  and  shows  upon  how  very  limited  a  scale  the 
trade  of  Chile  can  be  carried  on. 

In  national  produce  but  little  chance  exists  of  em* 
ploying  capital  to  advantage,  from  the  small  amount 
(tf  the  demand  and  consumption,  and  the  mode  of 
bargaining,  which  can  only  be  done  by  natives. 
Great  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to  frequent  in- 
terchanges of  property,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pence  in  the  conveyance  of  all  produce  and  commo- 
dities. Suppose,  for  instance,  any  one  desire  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  Aconcagua,  or 
a  quantity  of  copper  in  Illapel,  he  would  find  that 
the  holder  of  the  article  would  only  bargain  for 
its  sale  by  a  regular  contract,  signed  by  both 
parties,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  send  at  his  own 
risk,  the  money  in  hard  dollars,  to  the  seller :  pur- 
chases can  only  be  made  with  money  remittances, 
80  that  if  large  payments  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  purchaser  should  go  himself  with  the 
money,  and  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
riding  a  distance  of  from  100  to  300  miles,  since  few 
servants  or  dependants  can  be  trusted  with  large 
sums :  the  usual  mode  of  sending  small  siuns  in  the 
way  of  pajnnent,  is  by  the  arriero  who  delivers  the 
goods,  but  the  money  goes  in  this  case  at  the  risk  of 
the  purchaser.     These  people  are  generally  very 
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honest ;  and  jret,  I  must  confess,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  trust  die  best  of  them  widi  any  large  sum, 
as  the  temptation  might  be  too  great.  The  ex- 
change is  better  effected  between  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, since  in  die  former  place  there  are  two 
muleteers  of  considerable  property,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  delivering  money  en- 
trusted to  their  servants  at  per  centage  upon  its 
value ;  but  this  can  be  effected  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

AGRICULTURE. — ^TENURES. 

Chile  divided  by  the  King  of  Spain  among  360  Adyentuiers.-^ 
Productive  and  Unproductive  Land8.-^attle  Estates.— Ez« 
tent  of  Pasture.— -Mortality  of  Cattle. — ^Management. — Rodeo. 
Condition  of  Tenants. — Manners  of  the  Proprietors.^- Agricul- 
tural Estates. — Tenures. — Condition  of  Tenants.— Descent  of 
Landed  Property. — ^Laws. — Farming  Processes*  ■ -Implementii 
Division  of  Labour. 


After  the  conquest  of  Chile  by  the  Spaniardflf^ 
the  king  of  Spain  divided  it  into  360  portions,  and 
gave  it  to  as  many  adventurers.  In  consequence  of 
the  Spanish  laws  of  descent,  these  possessions  have 
been  subdivided,  and  the  number  of  proprietons 
considerably  increased,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
these  estates  are  even  at  the  present  day  very 
large. 

In  the  geographical  description  of  the  country 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  The  hilly  parts 
are,  however,  useful  for  cattle  grazing.  The  nu* 
merous  gorges  which  fall  into  the  ravines  being 
wooded,  afford  not  only  shelter,  but  pasture,  when 
the  surface  of  the  hills  themselves  becomes  dried  up. 
A  mere  glimpse  of  the  map  of  Chile  wiU  show  that 
the  level  irrigatable  land,  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  small  hilly  land  which  is 
uncultivable.      It  is  therefore  evident,  that  what 
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has  been  so  frequently  related  respecting  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  Chile  must  be  taken  with  great  limi* 
tation. 

The  lands  of  Chile  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  those  in 
which  cattle  may  be  reared.  Some  of  the  estates 
consist  of  ime  or  the  other  kind  of  land,  bat  by  fiur 
the  ^reat^  number  consist  of  both  kinds.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  such  as  are  adapted  for 
cattle-breeding  are  the  most  valuable ;  and»  as  the 
grand  otgect  of  the  hacendados  is  directed  to  this 
species  of  farming,  I  shall  first  describe  the  estates 
of  this,  class. 

No  one  must  imagine  that  any  of  the  modes  of 
farming  which  have  been  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  Europe  have  been  adopted  in  Chile.  Wemort 
remove  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of  rich  levd 
meadows,  fine  grass  pastures,  enclosures,  fiurm* 
bouses,  sheds,  bams,  markets,  &c.  &c. ;  we  must 
bring  bade  our  notions  to  a  more  pristine  condition, 
sind  fancy  the  country  in  a  wild  and  natural  state, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  simple  mode  of  farming 
which  I  shall  have  to  describe.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  select,  as  an  instance,  one  estate,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  serve  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
whole ;  for  all  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
management.  The  boundary  of  an  estate  generally 
is  either  the  bank  of  a  river  or  an  estero,  or  the  ex- 
tended ridge  of  a  mountainous  cordon  ;  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  no  where  fixed  but  in  the  records 
of  the  courts  of  law;  fences  indeed  are  seldom 
known,  except  in  cases  c^  partial  inclosures  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  held  in  reserve  when  subsistence 
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k  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  more  open  parts. 
The  surface  of  an  estate  we  may  conceive  to  be 
divided  into  numerous  deep  hollows  and  ravines 
^^ed  caxones,  and  subdivided  into  smaller  delves 
tailed  quebradas :  we  must  suppose  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hills  to  be  studded  with  bushes,  while 
the  quebradas  are  beset  with  lofty  ever-green  trees, 
whose  shade  serves  to  perpetuate  little  rills  of  fresh 
water,  which  otherwise  would  soon  be  evaporated, 
if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  :  let  us  imagine 
•uch  a  coimtry  extending  over  a  surface  of  twelve 
iquare  leagues,  or  about  60,000  acres,  with  about 
MOO  acres  of  irrigatable  ground,  and  we  shall 
iiave  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  estate  most  com- 
monly kept  as  cattle  farms. 

-  As  it  rains  only  in  the  three  winter  months  of 
liie  year,  the  pasture  upon  the  hills  is  of  very  short 
duration ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  that  no  grass  grows 
upon  them :  but  in  the  intervals  between  the 
bushes  the  ground  is  thinly  covered  with  numerous 
little  flowers,  herbaceous  plants,  and  tuberose  roots, 
which,  immediately  after  the  first  rains,  shoot  out 
and  produce  a  pleasing  verdant  covering,  of  which 
it  is  destitute  more  than  half  the  year.  These 
plants,  after  flowering,  soon  fade  and  die  away, 
giving  to  the  whole  face  of  the  country  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  first  rains  generally  take  place  in 
May,  during  which  month  there  are  not  usually 
more  than  eight  days  of  rain ;  from  this  time 
verdure  proceeds  with  a  rapidity  truly  surprising : 
its  progress  is  rapid  during  the  few  rainy  days  in 
June,  July,  and  August.     In  November  the  whole 
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begins  to  assume  a  bumt-up  appearance,  and  .from 
December  to  May  the  country  bears  an  aspect  of 
barrenness,  which  ill  accords  with  the  notions  en- 
tertained in  Europe  respecting  the  beautiful  country 
of  Chile.  From  July  to  December,  therefore,  the  hills 
afford  a  tolerable  sustenance  to  the  cattle.  Some  dis* 
tricts  toward  the  Cordillera  are  thinly  covered  with 
a  kind  of  wild  oat,  called  tiatina ;  and  indeed  the 
estates  bordering  upon  the  main  Cordillera  are  said 
to  afford  the  best  and  most  lasting  pastures*  Such 
parts  of  the  enclosed  grounds  before-mentioned,  as 
are  not  cultivated  for  wheat,  maize,  beans,  or 
garden  produce,  contain  the  cardales,  the  reserved 
pastures  where  cardos  are  left  to  propi^^ate.  The 
cardo  is  a  perennial  plant,  fading  away  every  year 
down  to  the  root,  which  never  dies,  but  throws  out 
next  season  numerous  shoots,  firom  which  proceed 
large  bunches  of  prickly  esculent  leaves  of  thistto- 
like  growth,  and  from  among  them  rise  several 
flower-stalks,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet :  it 
is  an  onicus,  the  cardoon  of  our  gardens,  and  was 
introduced  from  Spain  into  Chile  expressly  for 
fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
The  best  and  richest  lands  are  chosen  for  cardales. 
From  November  to  February,  or  even  to  March, 
when  the  hills  no  longer  afford  sustenance,  the 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  cardales.  In  March  they 
are  allowed  to  roam  over  the  garden  grounds,  the 
little  stubble  of  which  serves  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  poor  animals  alive :  henceforward,  till  some 
time  after  the  rainy  season,  the  cattle  roam  from 
hill  to  hill  in  search  of  a  mouthful  of  food,  in  d^ 
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fanlt  of  which)  they  are    forced  to  subsist  upim 
green  bushes  and  dried  leaves  of  trees. 

The  food  found  upon  such  estates  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  and  for  the  procreation  of 
the  cattle:  nothing  more  is  looked  for;  they  are 
never  sufficiently  fat  for  killing  except  at  one  time 
of  the  year,  when  the  pasture  is  at  its  height^  and 
ihey  are  then  sufficiently  muscular  for  making 
charqui.  When  required  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
it  is  usual  to  convey  them  to  the  irrigated  luoern 
pastures,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  Aconcagua, 
where  they  are  fattened  for  butchering.  In  years 
when  little  rain  falls  in  Chile  there  is  always  a 
terrible  mortality  among  the  cattle :  it  is  but  few 
that  can  comparatively  subsist  for  many  months 
upon  underwood  and  bushes. 

Upon  a  grazing  estate  the  proprietor  seldom  per- 
mits many  persons  to  reside :  the  animals,  being  bred 
up  quite  wild,  would  be  scared  away  from  the 
pasturage  by  the  continual  passing  by  of  men  on 
horseback,  and  by  dogs;  and  there  is  also  less 
chance  of  robbery  where  there  are  fewer  persons  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  an  estate  has, 
therefore,  only  a  mayordomo,  and  a  capataz,  or  princi- 
pal herdsman,  whose  general  business  is  to  look  after 
the  stock  of  cattle,  and  who  directs  the  few  vaqueros, 
or  herdsmen,  whose  duty  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from 
one  part  of  the  estate  to  another,  as  the  means  of 
subsistence  can  be  found.  About  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  cattle  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, it  is  usual  to  hold  rodeos,  that  is,  to  con- 
gr^fate  the  cattle  towards  certain  fixed  spots  near 
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whcfe  thefe  are  endosares  'of  pens  tor  rcoeiving 
them. 

lie  tserm  rodeo  is  goiarally  med  for  any  collec- 
tion of  cattle  cm  one  qmt,  wliether  for  the  purpose  of 
eonntingy  of  taking  stocky  of  sdecting^  or  of  re- 
moving into  particular  gorges  or  potnros  ;  whedier 
Cor  the  selection  and  separaticm  of  the  tithes,  the 
maridng  of  young  heifers  and  steers,  or  for  aDotting 
certain  animals  for  sale,  or  for  slaughter,  with  the 
new  to  the  preparation  of  charq[ni  and  tallow. 

Tlie  rodeo  is  a  time  of  general  amusement;  and 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  few  tenants  of  each  par- 
Ucnlar  fiirm  to  collect  the  cattle,  they  are  general^ 
assisted  1^  the  yaqueros  of  nei^houring  estates^ 
who  come  to  look  out  for  strayed  cattle,  mid  by 
guasos  from  aU  parts  of  the  province,  who  come  to 
assist  merely  for  diversion,  for  it  is  no  small  sport 
with  them  to  gallop  up  the  hills  and  down  the  daks^ 
driving  before  them  the  wild  cattle  that  they  search 
out  from  the  middle  d  the  gorges,  and  dodge  them 
among  the  trees,  from  one  recess  to  another ;  and 
the  hallowing,  the  hooting,  the  lassoing,  the  sport 
shown  upon  these  occasions,  are  to  the  peasantiy  the 
greatest  possible  amusement. 

The  place  of  the  rodeo  is  generally  on  some  flat 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  near  to  the  farm 
house;  here  large  corales  or  pens  of  several  divisions 
are  adapted  for  the  more  ready  separation  of  the 
cattle:  the  corales  are  generally  of  a  square  form; 
and  made  of  poles  or  rude  trunks  of  trees,  closdy 
set  together,  and  let  into  the  ground.  There  is  on 
all  rodeos  a  gaiety  aihd  an  activity  seldom  obserred 
at  other  times  among  the  Chilenos,  since  it  affords 
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barbarous  sports  suited  to  their  habits;  they  are 
generally  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  their  gayest 
fooehoe,  are  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  gallop 
about  with  their  lassoes  in  hand.  The  vaqueros  are 
bAbited  in  like  manner,  only  that  they  are  dis- 
tui^shed  by  a  kind  of  Indian  boot  or  spatterdash, 
loade  of  untanned  hide,  curiously  marked  and  cut 
on  the  edges  into  long  thin  stripes  or  thongs,  some 
of  which,  in  lieu  of  buttons,  are  drawn  through  a  line 
of  small  holes  made  on  the  opposite  edge,  thus  form- 
ing a  lacing  along  the  outside  of  each  1^ :  above 
the  knee  the  boot  is  not  closed,  but  extends  upward 
ill  a  flattened  form  before  the  thigh,  not  unlike  a 
piece  of  armour,  only  that  it  stands  erect:  the  use 
af  this  is  to  protect  the  legs,  knees,  and  hands,  in 
galloping  after  the  cattle,  from  the  hard  talon-like 
priekles  of  the  leaves  of  the  cardon  (the  pourretia 
ooarctata),  a  kind  of  aloe-like  looking  magnificent 
fehrub,  which  in  some  places  beset  the  hills  and 
l^ains  in  the  cattle  tracks,  so  as  to  render  them 
almost  impassable:  were  it  not  for  these  boots,  the 
kgs  of  the  rider  would  be  dreadfully  lacerated.  The 
cattle  are  generally  frightened  out  of  the  almost  im- 
penetrable shrubbery  and  recesses  in  the  numerous 
gorges,  by  the  hollowing  and  yelling  of  the  horse- 
men ;  the  vaqueros  are  always  most  forward  in  the 
pursuit,  especially  among  the  prickly  thickets.  The 
grand  rodeo  generally  lasts  three  days ;  the  first 
being  occupied  in  searching  the  principal  quebradas, 
and  driving  the  cattle  into  places  whence  they  cannot 
well  roam  out  of  sight ;  the  second  being  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  labour,  and  the  gathering  of 
the  collected  cattle  near  the  corales;  the. third  be- 
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gins  with  driving  the  whole  into  the  enclosed  pens,  and 
dividing  them  as  required  into  the  several  partitions. 
Herein  consists  the  greatest  amusement,  as  there  is 
an  opportunity  afforded  and  a  competition  opened 
to  all  the  guasos  for  displaying  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso,  of  which  they  are  very  fond :  it  is 
indeed  surprising  to  witness  the  command,  they  exert 
over  the  most  powerful  animal.  The  capataz  issues 
his  directions  to  the  vaqueros,  by  whom  the  several 
peons  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  cattle.  This 
is  also  an  amusement  in  which  the  first  people  of  the 
country  take  great  diversion;  females  too  of  eveiy 
condition  flock  from  all  parts  in  their  best  clothes  to 
attend  these  rodeos :  at  this  time  there  is  no  disr 
tinction  of  persons,  all  are  on  a  level.  The  evenings 
of  these  days  are  periods  of  great  diversion,  and 
merry-making;  chinganas,  feasting,  drinking,  sing- 
ing, and  such  like  national  amusements  prevail.  On 
each  day  an  heifer  is  killed  by  the  mayor-domo,  and 
distributed  among  the  assisting  people.  Other 
days  are  subsequently  devoted  to  the  disposal  of  the 
selected  cattle,  whether  in  killing,  marking,  or 
driving  away  those  sold ;  while  all  the  remaining 
stock  is  again  set  at  liberty,  and  driven  to  those  par- 
ticular feeding  spots  which  the  mayor-domo  may 
appoint.  The  mode  of  killing,  the  preparation  of 
charqui,  of  tallow,  and  of  hides,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  marking  cattle,  has  been  elsewhere  described. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  estate  :  the  mar 
nagement  of  such  an  estate  is  attended  with  very 
little  expence :  the  mayor-domo  is  generally  paid 
120  dollars  per  annum,  the  capata  has  100  dollars, 
the  vaqueros  (and  we  will  suppose  there  are  three) 
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have  80  dollars  each ;  the  ovejero,  or  shepherd,  is 
paid  70  dollars ;  his  children  take  care  of  the  sheep ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  haciendado  to  lease 
out  to  a  few  poor  old  tenants,  who  are  assigned  cer- 
tain places  of  residence,  a  flock  of  200  or  800  sheep, 
on  condition  that  they  deliver  annually  to  the  mayor- 
domo  a  certain  proportion  of  increase^  the  surplus 
augmentation  of  the  flock  belongs  to  them,  and  is 
greater  according  to  the  care  taken  of  the  flock.     It 
is  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  have  as  few  tenants 
as  possible  upon  the  estate,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  to  assist  in  the  rodeos,  as  well  general 
as  partial :  these  are  kept  as  dependant  as  possible, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  the  rearing  or  obtaining  of 
cattle  of  any  kind  :  for  their  use  a  number  of  horses 
are  kept  upon  the  hacienda,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  excuse  for  keeping  beasts  of  their  own.     On  all 
occasions  required  by  the  mayor-domo,  every  tenant 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  be  called  upon  to 
devote  so  many  whole  days  in  any  work  according  to 
a  stated  period  of  service  (servicio  is  the  name  given  to 
this  obligation).   These  periods  are  not. continued  ne- 
cessarily in  succession,  but  generally  apart  and  arbi- 
trary, according  to  the  will  of  the  master  or  his  bai- 
liff*: fifteen  days  is  usually  the  smallest  period  of 
service :  these  he  must  devote  entirely  in  any  em- 
plo3rment  without  pay ;  he  must  likewise  give  up  his 
time  for  any  further  number  of  days  for  very  low 
wages ;  the  tenant  must  be  the  slave  of  the  master. 
This  kind  of  tenure  necessarily  has  a  bad  mcnral 
tendency  upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  so  universal  over  the  whole  country,  and 
being  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  it,  it  has  beeome  M 
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habitual  that  no  one  thmks  it  a  hardship.  A  tenant 
may  also  be  sent  away  on  some  dispatch  to  the  dig* 
tanoe  of  above  a  hundred  leagues ;  he  never  gnim« 
bles,  but  obeys,  receiving  only  a  real,  or  sixpenoe^ 
per  day  for  his  maintenance  on  the  road. 

Under  such  a  system  of  management  we  may  rea» 
dily  conceive  a  ^cattle  estancia  to  be  well  attcgdfid^to, 
with  comparatively  little  or  no  expence  to  the  land- 
lord.  Indeed,  an  estate  of  the  size  before-mentioned, 
which  probably  is  capable  of  maintaining  £rom  5,000 
to  8,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  will  not  cost  more 
than  500  dollars  for  the  total  expence  of  manage* 
ment :  the  annual  amount  of  increase,  sold,  or  killed 
off,  will  be  800  head,  which  formerly,  at  eight  dd- 
lars  each,  produced  6,400  dollars  revenue,  but  whidi 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  cattle 
during  the  last  few  years,  when  a  heifer  is  warHy 
twenty  dollars,  produces  to  the  proprietor  a  rental 
of  16,000  dollars. 

This  kind  of  estate  yields  a  more  constant  pn^ 
and  requires  less  trouble  in  management,  than  any 
other;  and  this,  to  a  man  of  Spanish  educaticm  and 


habit,  is  the  greatest  desideratum,  i'he  proin^gbr 
must,  however,  be  frequently  on  his  estate ;  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  recess;  must 
frequently  ride  over  all  parts,  and  be  able  to  recog*. 
nize  every  animal,  in  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  his 
mayor-domo :  he  must  be  bred  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  little  arts  of  roguery  the  peons  would 
have  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the 
cattle:  in  fine,  though  he  may  assume  the -finer  airs 
of  a  caballero  when  in  the  town,  he  must  be  in  spirit 
and  in  education  a  perfect  guaso,  pr  he  will  never 
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render  his  estate  as  productive  as  it  is  qapabte  of 
bang  made.  Hence  ^veigjjijymdadn  hringa  yp  l^isk 
80QB  to  the  practical  part  of  the  management ;  they 
live  among  peons  from  their  infancy,  from  whom 
tfaey  acquire  all  their  habits,  and  follow  the  same 
half-savage  life,  until  polished  by  the  assistance  of 
the  padre,  or  friar,  attached  to  the  household,  who 
teaches  them  to  read  and  write ;  then  it  is  that  they 
acquire  that  smooth-faced  civility,  that  external  ap» 
pearance  of  information,  that  air  of  importance,  that 
canning  and  egotism,  which  distinguishes  them  more 
readily  from  the  lower  orders.  Previous  to  acquiring 
any  interest  in  the  estate,  that  is,  so  long  as  their 
fiErther  lives,  they  commonly  enter  into  collusion  with 
the  tenants  and  neighbours  in  acts  of  robbery ;  they 
drink,  gamble,  and  debauch,  in  common  with  the 
gnasos,  and  are  the  most  applauded  vagabond^ 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  only  when  intcarest 
guides  them,  on  coming  to  their  inheritance,  that 
their  selfish  feelings  come  into  full  play ;  then  it  i^ 
that  they  instinctively  assume  that  tyrannical  power 
Qver  their  former  associates,  with  whom  they  never 
cease  to  place  themselves  on  an  apparent  level  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so.  Such  are  the 
hacendados  of  Chile,  and  such  must  be,  more  or  less, 
their  education,  in  order  to  make  their  stock  produc- 
tive* The  estate-house,  generally  speaking,  is  little 
better  than  a  bam.  The  females  of  the  family 
QBually,  though  not  in  all  caises,  reside  now  and  then 
in  the  capital,  where,  should  the  proprietor  himself 
be  called,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  return  tq 
his  estate  at  all  rodeos  and  at  other  times,  his 
a$nee  being  frequently  necessary. 
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While  speaking  of  cattle  estates,  I  ou^t  not  to 
omit  the  mention  of  a  custom  generally  prevalent 
throughout  Chile :  no  tenant  is  allowed  to  accommo- 
date a  stranger  or  a  traveller  in  his  house  above 
twelve  hours,  without  giving  notice  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  arrival  of  sudi  visitor  upon  the  estate :  it  is, 
moreover,  his  duty  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  is  aUe, 
the  avocation,  destination,  and  business  of  the  tra- 
veller. In  some  estates  this  is  a  very  severe  hard- 
ship, where  the  tenant  resides  ten  or  twenty  miles 
off  the  estate-house ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
tance, any  neglect  of  this  obligation  is  rigorously 
punished  by  the  landlord.  The  intention  of  thii 
practice  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  cattle ; 
for  if  any  one  arrive  on  the  farm  without  the  appear- 
ance of  travelling  onward,  he  becomes  immediatdy 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  other  tenants  are  dispatdied 
to  watch  his  movements  :  if  the  person  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  himself,  he  is  sent  away  by  the  road 
he  came,  without  ceremony.  The  vaqueros,  or  some 
of  the  most  trusty  tenants,  have  their  dwellings  star 
tioned  at  eligible  distant  points  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  watch  on  strangers,  and  these  enjoy  more 
extensive  privileges  than  others. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  in  the  most  frequented 
roads,  this  obligation  cannot  be  put  in  force ;  but  in 
the  more  distant  farms  the  practice  is  conunon  at 
the  present  day. 

There  are  but  few  haciendas  or  estates  wholly 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  since,  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  natural  pasture  fails,  the 
stubble  is  valuable  as  fodder,  and  since  the  portions 
of  irrigatable  land  are  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
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They  are  generally  in  narrow  vallies,  enclosed  by 
larger  portions  of  hilly  ground,  so  that  with  equal 
fiurility  the  two  objects  of  farming  and  grazing  can 
be  combined  together. 

Here  the  same  miserable  dependance  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich  prevails  ;  the  interests  of  the  humble* 
cultivator  are  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  of 
8ie  landlord.  Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  poor 
tenants  but  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  pro* 
prietor  may  at  his  pleasurp  turn  ayiy  one  who  dis- 
pleases him  oflF  his  estate.  These  people  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  devoid  of  comfort;  neither  means 
nor  opportunity  are  within  their  reach  for  edu- 
cating their  children ;  very  few  can  either  read  or 
write ;  universally  they  are  without  capital,  and  in 
all  respects  are  dependant  upon  the  landlord.  I 
ahall  select,  for  illustration,  examples  from  the  best 
lands  in  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
about  Aconcagua  and  Rancagua,  where  land  is  let 
out  for  twelve  dollars,  frequently  for  twenty  dollars 
the  quadra.  The  tenants  have  no  oxen  of  their 
own ;  money  is  advanced  to  them  by  the  landlord 
at  the  harvest  season,  when  oxen  are  hired,  as  is 
also  a  troop  of  mares  for  threshing.  All  this,  and 
every  other  sort  of  assistance,  comes  from  the  pro- 
prietor, and  is  paid  for  from  the  produce  of  the 
land:  what  remains  is  generally  bought  up  by  the 
hacendado,  previous  to  the  harvest,  at  a  price  which 
leaves  the  poor  farmer  scarcely  any  profit.  This 
want  of  capital  among  the  better  order  of  labouring 
people  renders  them  wholly  dependant  on  the  land^ 
lord,  but  not  necessarily  so,  for  any  stranger,. by 
advancing  money  to  enable  the  fanner  to  get  in 
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iiis  crop  to  a  more  profitable  advantage,  may  se- 
cure the  whole  produce  at  a  very  moderate  -  rate 
of  purchase :  but  here  the  stranger  runs  great 
risks ;  the  fanner  may  turn  rogue,  and  sell  his  pitK 
dace  to  another,  leaving  the  stranger  to  seek  the 
best  remedy  he  can.  On  the  contrary,  the  landlord 
has  the  fullest  security,  the  produce  being  upon  his 
own  lands;  and  his  mayor-domo  seeing  that  it  is 
duly  placed  in  possession  of  his  master.  Hence  it 
has  become  a  custom  throughout  the  whole  country 
for  the  landlord  to  buy  up  the  produce  of  the  te- 
nants at  two-thirds,  or  one  half,  of  what  the  farmer 
would  procure,  had  he  the  necessary  funds  at  his 
command  to  get  in  his  croi».  In  presentiag  a 
genmd  view  of  the  real  state  of  agricultureT^ 
must  not  take  the  instances  of  the  last  three  Yttia^ 
which  were  seasons  of  dearth  almost  unprecedepted 
in  Chile,  and  which,  l^  the  alteration  of  prices  they 
occasioned,  introduced  a  spirit  of  gambling,  that  wiU 
require  a  year  or  two  of  abundance  to  destroy ;  but  I 
will  select  instances  which  I  witnessed  in  the  season  of 
1818,  1819»  and  18S0, — seasons  such  as  had  been 
common  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  such  as 
will  in  all  probability  again  be  common  in  Chile ; 
when  the  farmer  in  harvest  times  never  sold  his  wheat 
at  a  price  above  four  reals  the  fanega  (two  shillings 
for  two  bushels  and  a  half.)  Upon  these  data 
we  may  calculate  the  profit  a  farmer  mi^t  derive 
from  a .  farm  of  five  quadras,  or  twenty-four 
acres,  supposing  him  to  cultivate  it  for  wheat 
The  quantity  of  seed  consumed  in  the  sowing  of 
each  quadra  of  land  is  three  fanegas:  he  will, 
thei^^rei-  have  to  borrow  fifteen  fanegas  of  seed 
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ifom  his  landlord,  fofr  which  he  will  have  ta  return 
ottt'of  liie  produce,  according  to  the  usual  custom^ 
a  4ouble  quantity,  or  thirty  fanegas.  The  produce 
of  the  best  lands  which  hare  been  successively  cul* 
tiVated  is  twenty-fold,  I  have  seldom  seen  it  oh 
aa  average  exceed  twdve;  and  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  not  more  than  five  m  six.  F^w 
lands  in  these  years  of  scarcity  yidded  More,  bat  tlie 
increased  prices  made  up  for  the  general  deficiency: 
I  have  seen  large  districts  of  wheat  crops  so  ruined 
that  reaping  was  not  attempted,  the  cattle  being  at 
once  turned  in.  We  will,  however,  assume  the 
highest  produce  at  twenty-fold. 

The  usual  rate  of  hiring  oxen  is  ten  fanegas  of 
com  for  each  pair  borrowed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  ;  the  piece  of  land  stated  will  require  from 

three  to  five  yokes  of  oxen«  Let  us  take  only  three 
pairs.  The  established  rate  of  hire  of  the  troop  of 
mares  for  treading  out  the  com  will  be  five  fanegas 
in  ev^ry  hundred  of  produce.  The  ploughing  of  the 
twenty-four  acres  of  groimd  will  require  the  labour 
of  three  men.  These  men  cannot  plough  and  sow 
the  land  in  less  than  a  month,  nor  can  they  harvest 
the  produce  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  the  hire  of  two 
peons  at  the  cheapest  rate,  including  their  food,  will 
be  sixteen  dollars  for  the  month,  and  eight  dollars  for 
the  fortnight.  It  has  been  presumed  that  the  land- 
lord afibrds  the  farmer  at  the  early  part  of  the  seasoti 
a  considerable  advance  upoli  the  purchase  of  the 
wheat  to  be  produced,  which  is  bargained  for  at 
four  reals  per  fanega.  The  produce  of  a  g6od  crop 
is  assumed  to  be  300  fanegas :  after  setting  apart 
the   tithes,    thirty  fanegas  for  the   diezmero,    he 
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will  have  to  hand  over  270  fanegas  to  the  landloid, 
excepting,  perhaps,  five  fanegas,  which  he  will 
reserve  for  his  family  consumption :  with  this,  and 
with  the  produce  of  his  chacra,  or  garden,  which 
will  afford  him  a  competent  supply  of  maize,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  and  pumpkins,  for  his  yearly  stock  p£ 
provisions,  he  will  be  able  to  supply  his  family  with 
as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  this  is  all  they  expect 
From  the  265  fanegas,  or  from  the  value  of  them, 
will  be  taken: 

Fanegas. 

For  the  hire  of  seed 30 

oxen SO 

equivalent  in  com  for  money 

borrowed  to  pay  peons  .  •  •  •  48 

— hire  of  mares  in  threshing  . .  15 

expenses  in  threshing 1? 

equivalent  for  the  rent  due  to 

the  landlord 60 

Total  200 

The  value  of  these  200  fanegas,  which  he  may  con- 
sider as  expended,  deducted  from  the  265  fan^;as 
(left  him  out  of  the  300  fanegas)  which  he  will  have 
to  deliver  over  to  his  patron,  will  afford  him  a  residue 
of  thirty-four  dollars  in  money,  being  the  value  of 
sixty-five  fanegas  which  remain.  This  is  not  equi- 
valent to  what  he  would  receive  as  a  hired  peon,  at 
four  dollars  the  month,  with  his  victuals  found  him ; 
many,  indeed,  of  these  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
hiring  themselves  out  as  day-labourers  when  they 
find  their  purse  rather  low.     He  is,  however,  quite 
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contented  with  his  gain,  so  long  as  he  can  maintain 
his  family,  and  has  some  small  surplus  to  spend  at 
the  pulperia ;  his  ambition  soars  no  higher. 

Money  is  of  no  use  to  the  generality  of  the  Chile- 
nos,  who  are  too  profligate  and  improvident  to  retaiif 
it  long  in  their  possession :  such  is  their  disposition 
for  gambling  and  debauchery,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  obtain  any  great 
deal  of  it  by  their  exertions.  But  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  inherent  in  them  as  in  the  whole  system 
reigning  throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  land- 
lord bears*  no  small  share  of  the  blame :  little  in- 
ducement is  afforded  to  them  for  laying  by  or  pro- 
viding for  the  future,  even  were  they  in  the  least 
degree  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advan- 
tages :  it  will  be  seen  what  little  desire  there  can 
be  of  raising  themselves  in  the  scale  of  society. 
The  hacendado>  instead  of  encouraging  habitg  of 
frugality  and  forethought  in  the  tenant,  instead 
of  aUowing  him  to  feet  a  pride  in  his  possession, 
in  improving  and  enriching  the  lands,  in  accumn- 

ing  a  farm  stock,  in  making  conveniences  about 
his  dwelling,  takes  every  means  in  his  power  to 
keep  the  tenant  poor  and  Tniai»f^blft  *  he  treats 
him  like  a  slave,  without  the  consciousness  o{  so 
doing ;  he  refuses  him  the  use  of  his  hired  land  firom 
the  moment  the  harvest  has  been  got  in ;  the  stub- 
ble and  the  pasture  are  greedily  sought  after  by  the 
landlord  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle ;  and  on  this 
point,  above  all  others,  he  is  most  tenacious,  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  tenant  to  keep  his  own  ploughing 
oxen,  but  at  rents  which  it  is  known  he  is  not  aU^ 
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to  pay ;  in  fine,  the  policy  of  the  master  is  to  keep 
'  &B  tenantry  in  a  state  of  debasement,  and  to  make 
them  dependent  on  him  for  every  thing. 

The  landlord  will  seldom  allow  the  tenant  to 
build  his  rancho,  or  hut,  upon  the  cultivated  groiuids; 
tihey  are  generally  stationed  about  the  nearest  hills : 
this  to  us  would  seem  inexplicable  at  first  sight,  but 
the  motive  is  soon  made  ai^iarent.  For  the  same 
leatfons,  Aey  are  prevented  fhmi  inclosing  their 
dneras  with  hedges;  all  the  possessions  muat  be 
one  open  range.  Arbitrary  as  this  may  appear 
en  the  part  of  the  landlord,  what  will  be  thought 
of  the  practjgei  hut  tnn  iiTi^'Y<>f^,  of  turning  into 
the  garden  grounds  immense  droves  of  hungry 
eattte,  before  the  produce  has  been  reaped  off  ^ 
ground?  Yet  I  have  seep  thift  '"  ^^^  pftr^  ,^ 
the  country,  for  several  years  past.  The^M^ 
constitute  a  far  greater  obfect  of  care  than  the 
tenants  themselves.     We  should  be  less  disposed  to 


think  ill  of  the  practice,  did  the  faidt  lie  with  the 
peasants,  who  really  have  not  sufiicient  time  allowed 
them  for  collecting  their  produce,  and  never  a  jrear 
passes  but  great  part  of  the  garden  crops  are  iconse^ 
quentiy  gathered  in  a  half-ripe  state.  Among  other 
^aces,  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  San  Fedio 
estate,  near  Quillota,  8000  head  of  cattle  turned  into 
tiie  extensive  garden  grounds  belonging  to  it,  at  a  time 
when  at  least  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the  grounds 
remained  yet  unripened  :  there  were  extensive  crops 
of  wheat,  of  maize,  of  beans,  of  potatoes,  and  other 
garden  produce ;  the  women  and  children  left  their 
ranchos  on  the  hills  to  keep  the  cattle  off  the  crops 
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iff  dny,  while  by  night  they  lighted  large  fiifes  folr 
the  same  purpose. 

In  years  of  scarcity  of  pasture  this  bears  more  par« 
ticularly  hard  on  the  poor  tenants.  The  stubble  of 
the  chacras  is  made  an  object  of  importance  by  the 
landlord,  and  this  paltry  oonsideratiofn  is  the  only 
motive  for  the  exclusion  of  the  tenants  from  a  per- 
manent residence  on  their  forms;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
few  horses,  and  the  fewer  cows,  would  be  subsisting 
tto  the  fodder,  which  the  narrow-minded  proprietor 
ocmceives  belongs  to  himself  alone.  Even  in  caseft 
itrhere  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  enclose  his  grounds 
ttid  build  his  rancho  thereon,  the  whole  must  be 
thrown  open  to  the  cattle  of  the  landlord  after  the 
crops  are  got  in.  These  are  considerations  which 
must  ever  prevent  the  cultivator  from  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  since  he  can  have  no  possible  in- 
ducement  to  ameliorate  the  land.  Indeed,  the  whole 
iiystem  of  farming  management  greatly  militates 
iq^nst  any  improvement  in  the  pursuits  of  iagri- 
bioltore.     The  proprietor  of  an  agricultural  estate 

■ 

ean  in  like  manner  command  the  services  of  all  his 
tenants ;  so  much  so,  that  in  case  of  leasing  off  any 
possession,  he  can  direct  every  such  person  to  perform 
fany  work  he  pleases,  either  in  sowing,  ploughing, 
hedging,  ditching,  &c.  without  the  least  cost,  and  in 
ttiis  way  he  cultivates  extensive  portions  of  ground 
to  great  advantage.  The  farmer  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
ho  better  than  a  poor  labourer ;  and*  though  he  has 
occasionally  opportunities  of  doing  so,  he  never 
thinks  of  storing  up  or  increasing  his  means.  There 
appears  little  hope  of  any  amelioration  in  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  peasantry  during  the  present  genera^ 
tion^  nor  in  the  next,  should  the  same  blind  systoa 
be 'Continued :  in  progress  of  time,  however,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  from  tile  hacendados,  a  very  im« 
portent  change  must  take  place,  both  from  the  in* 
crrash^^gj^ue  of  land>  an  increasing  population,  and 
from  the  operation  of  the  existing  hereditary  de» 
8cents>  The  mayorasgos,  or  entailed  estates,  are 
very  few  in  Chile;  and,  owing  to  the  existing  Spanish 
laws,  a  more  extensive  and  gradual  division  of  landed 
property  must  ensue;  for  a  parent  is  obliged  to  por- 
tion out  his  estates  in  equal  sections  among  his 
children :  these,  again,  must  become  subdivided,  and 
estates  becoming  thus  reduced  within  moderate 
limits,  the  owners  will  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of 
a  more  liberal  system :  the  period  to  which  we  may 
look  forward  for  such  a  change  is,  I  fear,  too  distant 
to  be  predicted  with  certainty. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  extent  of  servioe  de« 
manded  upon  an  agricultural  estete ;  there  is  no  ge* 
neral  rule,  it  being  in  some  places  more  excessive 
than  in  others.  In  Oooa,  for  instance,  the  landlord 
is  extremely  hard  in  this  respect,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  this  more  general  over  the  country  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  tenante  there  are  obliged  to  give 
one  month  and  fifteen  days'  undivided  time  in  plough* 
ing  and  sowing  the  com  fields  of  the  landlord ;  they 
are  again  called  on  at  the  harvesting.  They  are 
obliged  to  attend  all  rodeos,  clean  ditches,  make 
fences,  &c. ;  in  all,  devoting  nearly  four  months  of 
their  time  to  the  hacendado,  who  gives  them  not  a 
real  for  this  most  grievous  amount  of  servitude. 
For  the  lands  they  occupy,  they  are,  moreover. 
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charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  annum 
per  quadra,  as  well  as  the  usual  exactions  for  the 
hire  of  oxen,  mares,  &c« 

Such  of  the  country  people  as  do  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  risk  of  farming,  but  prefer  to  let  out 
their  labour  upon  hire,  can  obtain  a  small  plot  of 
ground  upon  the  hills,  where  they  may  build  their 
landios  free  of  all  rent ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  service.  The  extent  of  this  ob- 
ligation is  fixed  by  no  rule,  but  each  hacendado  has 
his  own  term.  The  instance  of  Ocoa,  before  men- 
tioned, is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The 
lowest  I  met  with  was  twenty  days  in  the  year ;  it 
is  no  boon  to  the  peasant  to  allow  him  to  live  rent- 
tree,  if  forced  to  contribute  his  services  to  the  land- 
lord without  pay.  How  much  more  advantageous,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  would  it  be,  were  an  equiva- 
lent rent  demanded  of  him ;  for,  as  it  is,  the  peons 
are  kept  in  the  most  abject  dependence  on  the  land- 
lord, or  too  generally  upon  the  still  more  brutal  and 
tylrannical  mayor-domo,  who,  for  any  trivial  offence^ 
can  dispossess  the  poor  labourer  of  his  possession, 
and  at  a  moment's  warning  turn  him  off  the  estate. 
The  same  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  tenant, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining a  sufficiently  reasonable  time  for  the  gather- 
ing and  disposal  of  his  crops :  having  hired  his  pos- 
session for  the  season,  the  Spanish  law  gives  him  a 
right  to  all  that  the  sowing  can  produce ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  labourer  who  pays  no  rent.  It  will 
hence  be  seen  that  tiift  pftflaantry  ^f  Chile^arejkgpt 
dQwn  under  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  systems  th§t 
ever  existed  in  any  country.     No  Chileno,  from  high 
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to  low,  appears  to  be  aware  of  its  influence :  beii^M 
general,  and  of  ancient  practice,  the  evil  tendenqr 
has  not  been  appreciated,  and  it  is  singular  that  tUi 
system  is  almost  peculiar  to  Chile.    This  domineer- 
ing principle  does  not  terminate  here,  tor  the  poor 
peasant  is  not  allowed  the  honest  means  of  seekiog 
any  other  livelihood  than  that  of  a  mere  labourer, 
nor  is  the  tenant  suffered  to  follow  any  other  bnsi- 
ness  but  such  as  strictly  appertains  to  his  tenure. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  or  to  sell  any  arti- 
cle whatever  upon  an  estate,  without  leave  of  tiie 
mayor-domo,  or  the  proprietor,  who  must  share  ons 
half  or  more  of  the  profit.    Generally  the  princqid 
shop^  or  bod^on,  is  in  the  estate-house,  its  vu^ 
nagement  being  given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  tfe  h»- 
cendado :  this  bodegon  is  a  little  hole  with  m  Hmd 
bench  thrown  across  it  to  answer  for  a  counter,  and 
here  are  sold  spirits,  wine,  chicha,  tobacco,  nm^Wf, 
sugar,  bread,  vegetables,  coarse  cottons,  baize,  dodi,' 
or  such  other  of  the  few  commodities  comprised 
within  the  limited  necessities  of  the  peasantry.  Two 
or  three  other  such  bodegones  are  allowed  upon  each 
estate,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  one  of 
which  is  generally  the  privilege  of  the  mayor-domo. 
This  most  contemptibly  avaricious  system,  combined 
with  the  principle  of  the  tenure,  has  prevented  the 
establishment  of  villages,  or  congregations  of  the 
people  into  societies,  which  would  greatly  militate 
against  the  profits  of  the  landlords ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  shops  are  to  be  found  no  where  in  the  coun- 
try.     If  a  peasant  wish  to  purchase  a  shawl,  or  a 
cotton  gown  for  his  wife,  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  stock- 
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ings  for  high  days  and  holidays,  or  any  other  thing 
not  found  in  the  bod^on^  he  mufit  6eek  it  in  the 
towns,  which  are  sixty  or  eighty  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  or  he  may  await  till  some  travelling 
pttUar  passes  through  the  estate  with  sueh  an  as- 
9Qrtment  as  he  ean  earry  with  him  on  horsebadk, 
i^ch  very  seldom  happens. 

The  Very  few  entaileii  estates  which  remain  are 
oded  mayorasgos ;  but  an  obligatory  kind  of  here-- 
ditary  descent  of  property  exists  in  Imother  shhpe ; 
aiftsn  annot  bequeath  away  his  property  to  anotiier 
parson  if  he  have  duldren,  nor  can  he  disinherit 
umy  one  diild,  or  give  to  another  a  greater  share, 
aH  possessing  an  hereditary  right  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  can  demand  equal  shares  of  the  pro- 
perty df  a  deceased  parent,  excepting  one^third  part 
if  tibe  whole,  which  appertains  to  the  mother  during 
hor  Hfe-time,  should  she  survive  the  husband,  and 
Hmk  at  her  death  it  descends  to  the  children  in  equal 
portions;  the  testator,  however,  is  allowed  to  be- 
queath, I  believe,  the  fifth  part  o£  his  property  to 
nay  other  part  of  his  &mily,  the  remainder  being 
Ifsposed  of  as  before  stated.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
law  officer  specially  appointed  to  wdtdi  over  the  de-^ 
seent  of  the  property  of  minors ;  he  lias  extensive 
privileges  and  great  power :  he  i^  called  el  defensor 
demenores. 

'This  mode  of  hereditary  descent  is  favourable  to 
the  ultimate  division  of  jn-operty,  the  breaking  up 
of  large  *  estates  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
diestruction  of  the  influence  of  the  small  powerful 
aristocriacy  which  is  so  inimicaL  to  the  general  in- 
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terests  of  the  community,  and  brings  a  train  of  evil 
consequences  in  a  thousand  shapes,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  tendency  to  endless  litigations  andt 
continual  law-suits :  to  such  a  length,  indeed,  dooi 
this  reach,  that  hardly  a  family  of  property  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  where  its  several 
members  are  not  or  have  not  been  engaged  in  law 
s^its :  the  disputes  as  to  partitions,  boundaries,  and 
rights,  are  endless,  especially  where  the  induce- 
ments to  litigation  are  so  ready  and  numerous. 

The  laws  respecting  dowries  are  likewise  very 
singular :  the  husband  can  under  no  circumstanoei 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  wife  without  her  e]&* 
press  consent ;  and  in  case  of  separation,  divorce  or 
bankruptcy,  she  can  always  claim  her  own  dowij, 
together  with  one-half  of  all  the  profits  he  may  luM 
accumulated  since  their  marriage ;  but,  in  the  evisnt 
of  her  demise,  her  property  is  liable  to  the  saine 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  as  the  husband,  hat 
should  she  leave  no  children,  the  husband  can  esta- 
blish no  claim  whatever  to  her  fortune. 

In  cases  of  adultery  and  divorce,  it  seems  singular 
that  a  woman  should  claim  her  own  dowry  ais  weD 
as  her  husband's  profits;  but  in  all  instances  the 
Spanish  colonial  laws  display  a  remarkable  tendency 
in  favour  of  the  woman,  rendering  her  in  fact 
quite  independent  of  her  husband.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  see  married  people  live  separately 
by  mutual  consent,  each  following  the  kind  of  life 
best  suited  to  their  tastes  or  desires.  The  privileges 
claimed  by  the  woman  seem  quite  incompatible  witii 
the  customs  of  commercial  persons,  and  yet  it  is 
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mirprisiiig  to  see  Englishmen  marrying  the  native 
women :  two  or  three  instances  I  have  known  where 
onr  countrymen  have  been  most  fortunate  in  their 
selection,  but  it  is  a  hazard  of  too  great  risk  for  a 
prudent  man  to  venture  upon:  should  the  wife 
pleases  she  can  prevent  the  husband  from  being 
master  of  his  own  house,  she  can  introduce  and 
maintain  as  many  of  her  relations  as  she  diooses : 
it  may  indeed  be  said  that,  in  manying  a  Chilena, 
he  marries  her  whole  family.  A  singular  instance  of 
occurred  to  an  Englishman,  who  kept  an  in- 
kind  of  tavern  in  Valparaiso :  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Chileno  woman,  she  began  to  intro- 
duce her  sisters  into  the  house,  till  at  length  she 
brought  together,  one  after  another,  no  less  than 
eighteen  persons,  whom  she  claimed  as  her  relations : 
die  poor  Englishman,  who  bore  a  reasonable  en- 
aoachment  without  grumbling,  took  fire  at  so  mon- 
stroua  an  intrusion,  and  was  about  to  turn  all  out 
by  force,  when  he  was  taken  before  the  governor, 
iriio  declared  his  conduct  imwarrantable,  and  that 
he  would  be  liable  to  severe  consequences  were  he  to 
transgress  in  like  manner  in  future :  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  the  wife  and  her  friends  soon  ^ot 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  house  and  home. 

According  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  united  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ajrres,  I  perceive  that  our  consul-general  has  been 
itlive  to  the  evil  tendency  of  these  laws,  so  far  as 
they  affect  British  property,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment has  procured  a  special  clause,  which  leaves  to 
Englishmen  married  to  natives  a  perfectly  fr'ee^will 
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in  the  testamentary  disposition  of  all  their  properlgp 
and  effects. 

There  exists  much  imcertaimty  in  the  temore:*! 
leases  throughout  Chile.  If  a  Chileno  wishes  to 
let  his  house  in  town  upon  lease,  or  to  let  out  his 
hadenda  for  a  period  of  years,  the  law  prescribes  a 
certain  limit  to  this  kind  of  tenure,  which  is  not 
ralid  above  nine  years:  granting,  then^  a  lease  to  be 
concluded  for  this  term,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
lessor  at  all  times  to  supersede  it  by  a  sale  of  his 
property:  but  it  must  be  a  public  sale,  and  the 
lessee  can  come  forward  and  offer  the  same  prior  as 
the  hi^est  bidder,  when  he  may  obtain  a  prrfeib 
enoe  in  right  of  purchase ;  but  supposing  he  doM 
not  choose,  or  is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  must  give  u|l 
the  hired  property  to  the  new  purchaser,  widiovl 
any  satisfaction  or  redress  for  the  money  he  imf 
have  expended  upon  it  Now,  supposing  the 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  money  he  may 
expended  upon  the  house  or  hacienda,  in  expectation 
of  retaining  it  for  the  whole  nine  years,  rather  than 
make  the  required  sacrifice,  may  have  become  the 
purchaser,  should  the  lessor  be  intent  upon  get- 
ting back  the  property  so  improved,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  lease,  the  law  allows  him  to  do  it  by  a 
singular  subterfuge :  after  the  sale  is  conduded  by 
the  lessee,  and  he  has  reason  to  consider  himsrif 
rightful  owner  of  the  property,  any  relation  of  Il» 
old  proprietor  is  allowed  to  come  forward  w^in  i 
certain  time,  and  demand  it  upon  the  same  terms  it 
haa  hem  bargained  to  be  sold  for. 

The  laws,  indeed,  every  way  tend  to  present  as 
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much  as  possiUe  property  within  the  sfime  family, 
however  much  they  may  favour  its  division  among 
the  members  of  it.  An  instance  of  this  came  with- 
in my  knowledge :  an  Englishman  took  the  lease  of 
a  house  for  five  years :  so  inconvenient  are  the 
Chileno  houses,  so  much  do  they  resemble  bams, 
that  a  foreigner,  used  to  cleanliness,  light,  and 
personal  comforts,  necessarily  must  spend  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  more,  in  alterations,  before  he  can 
enter  the  generality  of  their  buildings :  so  it  hap- 
pened in  the  present  case,  when  the  propriet(xr  was 
tempted  to  claim  the  property,  which  he  did  by 
making  a  sham  sale  to  a  relation :  the  Englishman 
objected  to  give  up  the  house,  a  legal  process  was 
commenced,  which  would  soon  have  obliged  him  to 
yield  possession,  when  the  earthquake  of  November 
1822  cut  short  the  dispute,  by  rasing  the  building 
to  the  ground.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  the  law,  however  they  may  be  unable  to  with- 
stand the  reversion  of  leasehold  property,  may  re- 
gain, or  cause  to  be  returned  to  them,  .the  amount 
of  expenoes  laid  out  in  its  improvement,  by  making; 
at  the  time  of  contract,  a  clause  to  that  ^ect  fat 
event  of  such  a  sale. 

The  state  of  agricultural  art  is  very  low :  the 
only  implements  known  in  husbandry  are  the  {dough, 
the  spade,  the  crow-bar,  and  a  large  hoe,  called  the 
asadon ;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade-digging 
is  not  known;  the  use  of  the  Ei^sh  hoe  is  unknown; 
what  little  weeding  is  practised  is  performed  by  the 
hands,  or  the  blade  bone  of  a  sheep:  lately,  since  Eng-> 
lish  spades  have  been  introdueed,fhe  ]ieople  who  have 
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seen  their  utilitjr  use  modi  ezertioiis  to  steal  tfaem, 
and  I  lost  in  this  way,  by  rohbery,  above  thiiee 
do2sen  of  spades  and  shovels.  The  {ribald  is  an 
imidement  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  is  every  where 
alike  thougfaont  the  country;  it  consists  of  two 
pieces,  the  body  and  the  shaft:  the  fivmer  is  mer^ 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  of  a  crooked  hrandi,  of  a  trte 
roughly  hewn ;  the  trunk  serving  as  the  body,  and 
the  branch  as  the  handle  of  the  plough :  the  fore- 
part of  the  trunk  is  wedge-«haped,  and  has  nailed  to 
it  a  somewhat  pointed  flat  plate  of  iron,  whkh  per- 
forms the  necessary  operation  both  of  coulter  and 
share,  neither  of  which  were  ever  heard  of  by  the 
natives :  the  shaft  consists  of  a  stn^gfctish  pole, 
tenented  at  one  end  into  the  top  of  the  body,  while  a 
slanting  stick  fixed  in  the  plough  body  passes 
through  a  long  mortised  slit  made  in  the  pole,  so 
that  a  wedge  driven  on  each  side  renders  the  shaft 
steady.  According  to  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mode  in  which  different  oxen  draw,  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  for  this  alone  re- 
gulates the  depth  of  the  furrow:  it  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  the  wedges,  adjust  it  to  the 
proper  inclinatioDyand  again  knock  in  the  wedges  with 
a  stone,  which  is  always  at  hand  in  every  soil.  The 
oxen  invariably  draw  from  a  straight  yoke,  lashed  to 
the  heads  of  both  animals  behind  their  horns:  a 
hide  thong  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  plough  shaft,  which  is  lashed  round  the  middle 
of  the  yoke,  and  secures  the  one  closely  and  firmly  to 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed  a 
rotatory  motion.  In  dropping  the  plough  handle  to 
the  ground  the  peon  can  at  once  stop  the  process  of 
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furrowing,  either  in  turning  an  angle,  rounding  a 
bush,  a  stone,  or  other  impediment. 

In  the  management  of  a  plough  a  single  labourer 
is  sufficient,  and  so  habituated  from  children  are  the 
Chilenos  to  its  use,  that  every  peon  is  an  adept  in 
the  operation  of  ploughing.  The  plough  being 
adjusted  as  already  described,  the  peon  guides  the 
exact  line  of  the  furrow,  by  his  mode  of  directing 
the  oxen :  this  he  manages  by  a  loose  thong  fixed 
to  the  horn  of  the  near  bullock,  and  by  pricking 
the  off  bullock  with  a  short  goad,  which,  with 
one  end  of  the  thong,  is  held  in  his  right-hand, 
while  the  other  hand  firmly  grasps  the  plough 
handle,  maintaining  its  erect  position,  and  weighing 
it  down  so  as  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  plough 
from  jumping  out  of  the  furrow.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  being  wedge-shaped  below  necessarily 
throws  the  earth  equally  on  each  side ;  but,  having 
finished  one  furrow,  on  proceeding  back  again  with 
the  plough  point  directed  five  inches  from  its  former 
course,  the  peon  contrives  by  a  side-way  inclination 
of  the  handle  to  throw  most  of  the  earth  on  the  side 
of  the  former  furrow,  which,  as  it  never  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  depth,  it  is  never  difficult  to  accom^- 
plish.  Having  thus  successively  broken  up  the  soil 
till  he  has  finished  the  whole  plot,  an  operation  gene- 
rally performed  after  the  first  winter  rains,  it  is 
left  to  moulder  and   soften  tiU  the  rainy  season 

has  passed  over,  when  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
final  preparation:  the  whole  ground  is  again 
ploughed,  and,  as  the  harrow  is  not  known  among 
them,  a  rude  substitute,  a  heap  of  bushes  weighted 
VOL.  II.  2  b 
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with  Stones,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  is  dragged  over  it : 
the  ground  is  then  ploughed  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, again  harrowed,  and  lastly  ploughed  over 
the  former  way,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
seed.  Wheat  is  always  sown  broadcast  by  the  old 
method  of  hand-scattering,  and  covered  in  by  th€ 
bush  harrow.  Peas,  french  beans,  maize,  potatoes^ 
sandias,  and  melons,  are  always  sown  in  furrows 
made  by  the  plough,  the  seed  being  dropped  in  by 
another  peon  who  closes  in  the  furrow  by  a  side  mo* 
tion  of  his  feet  as  he  walks  along,  or  the  fiirrowB  are 
all  closed  in  at  once  by  a  sweeping  of  the  busli 
harrow  over  them.  Every  thing  else  is  left  to 
nature:  weeding  is  practised  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  things  of  delicate  growth,  such  as  most 
kinds  of  garden  produce,  when  it  is  performed 
by  the  hand  or  the  blade-bone  of  an  animal : 
irrigation  is  performed  by  little  gutters,  or  more 
commonly  by  overflowing  the  ground;  the  large 
asadon  before-mentioned  shortening  the  labour  in 
clearing  the  gutters,  stopping  off  some  and  open- 
ing others,  as  the  water  is  required  to  be  let  on 
different  spots.  After  lands  have  been  cultivated 
many  years  they  are  worn  out,  but  the  natives 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  manure:  it  is 
customary  to  suffer  cultivated  spots  to  lie  in  fallow 
for  a  twelvemonth  every  four  or  five  years.  All 
writers  have  talked  loudly  and  largely  of  the 
amazing  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  Chile :  these 
accounts  are  exaggerations,  they  are  repeated  by 
the  natives,  who  believe  no  other  soil  in  the 
world '  can  equal  that  of  Chile.  The  climate  cer- 
tainly is  fine,   crops  have  been  seldom  known  to 
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£dl ;  they  produce  too  with  little  labour;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  which  the  soil  of 
Chile  possesses  over  that  of  England,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  is  incomparably  greater  in 
all  cases,  taking  extent  of  surface  as  our  criterion 
of  comparison.  The  data  given  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  haciendas  will  afford  good  estimates  for 
judging  of  the  product  of  wheat :  I  have  stated  the 
average  of  the  wheat  fields  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve 
fold ;  the  average  of  the  best  crops  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  fold:  fanners  who  never  calculate,  but 
come  to  conclusions  from  traditional  habit,  will  say  it 
is  much  greater ;  but,  if  we  compare  the  quantity 
sown  with  the  produce,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no 
more  than  I  have  stated :  many  found  their  asser- 
tions upon  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  groimd  never 
before  cultivated,  recently  cleared  of  trees,  and  rich 
in  decomposed  vegetable  matter :  such  ground  may 
produce  to  the  extent  of  100  or  even  200  fold  during 
the  first  year;  but  such  lands  are  now  scarce  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Chile,  and  the  produce  must 
gradually  diminish  to  the  average  stated. 

Reaping  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  only  kinds  of 
cereal  grain  raised  in  Chile,  is  performed  by  an  iron 
sickle,  which  has  a  rough  sawing  edge :  the  stubble 
is  left  as  long  as  possible,  to  abridge  both  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  and  the  labour  of  threshing.  The 
tenths  are  not  set  apart  in  the  field,  nor  are  they 
delivered  in  the  sheaf,  but  are  collected  from  the 
produce  after  threshing:  all  the  reaping,  there- 
fore, is  gathered  and  collected  in  heaps,  which  are 
placed  on  a  sort  of  rude  sledge,  formed  of  a  forked 
tree,  having  a  stretched  hide  for  its  bottom.     On 
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hofHinfptf  fnf^dok  the  aniinaK  keeping  them  gal- 
lopjng  ahoat  inwintly.  The  can  is  then  turned 
o^tTf  the  marcs  again  introdnced.  and  again  gal- 
Ufpptd  orer,  till  by  the  straw  beii^  broken  sufi* 
eiently  small,  it  ia  judged  that  the  com  is  trodden 
out  of  the  ear.  This  operation  generally  occupies 
one  day,  and  thus  firom  300  to  500  fan^as  (94 
to  156  quarters)  of  com,  are  threshed  in  a  large* 
era*  The  trodden  mass  is  then  all  piled  in  a  heap^ 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  coral,  to  be  winnowed, 
an  operati(Mi  which  merely  consists  in  throwing  it 
into  the  air,  by  means  of  rode  wooden  forks ;  when 
the  wind  carries  away  the  mere  chaff  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  com,  from  its 
greater  weight,  frils  down  again  into  the  heap. 
This  operation  is  repeated  several  times  with  the 
residuum  till  the  com  becomes  sufficiently  cleaned. 
Such  ears  as  have  refused  to  part  with  their  grains 
by  the  operation  of  treading,  and  fall  half-way 
between  the  com  and  the  chaff,  are  collected  in  a 
heap  upon  the  ground ;  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  loaded. 
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is  drawn  over  it  by  oxen,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
grains.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  com  so 
thrashed  must  be  excessively  dirty,  and  that,  as  the 
Chilenos  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  clean  it, 
their  flour  must  be  insufferably  gritty.  The  com 
thus  thrashed  is  generally  left  in  the  open  air,  upon 
the  era,  till  March,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  sale 
before  the  coming  rains,  when,  if  not  sold,  it  must 
be  housed. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  a  general  blight  in  certain, 
seasons.  I  have  never  seen  the  smut  in  Chile,  but 
the  rust  has  of  late  years  been  more  than  usually 
prevalent.  *  For  the  three  years  preceding  18S4» 
there  was  a  general  failure  in  the  harvests,  probably 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  rain 
fell.  In  former  seasons  it  was  usual  for  the.  rains  to 
commence  in  April :  and  so  constant  was  this,  that 
it  was  a  proverbial  saying  throughout  the  country, 
''  il  mes  de  Abril  trae  aguas  mil ;"  but  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  rain  has  not  commenced  t^ 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
three  years  alluded  to  the  rains  set  in,  even  later 
than  usual,  so  as  not  to  fall  till  July,  August,  and 
the  beginning  of  September :  the  consequence  was, 
that,  for  want  of  rain,  the  soil  could  not  be  broken 
for  sowing  till  July  or  August,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  tilled  in  April  and  May.  The  foggy 
weather  which  usually  follows  the  rainy  season, 
formerly  happened  in  the  early  growth  of  the  corn. 
A  long  subsequent  time  of  warm  bright  weather 
produced  a  dry  period,  which  ripened  the  crops 
without  blight  or  mildew :  the  farmers  were  certain 
of  abundant  crops  of  full-grained  wheat,  and  hence 
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the  harvesto  of  Chile  became  proverbial  for  pro- 
ductiveness. Owing,  however,  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  the  three  years  alluded  to,  damp  foggy 
weather  by  day,  and  heavy  dews  by  night,  prevailed 
at  the  season  when  the  farinaceous  matter  recently 
secreted  was  in  the  milky  state:  hence  the  rust 
or  blight  showed  itself  first  upon  the  stem  in  a  red 
powder,  which  gradually  fixed  itself  upon  the  ear, 
the  com  shrivelled  up,  and  bad  crops  followed  aU 
over  the  country.  There  was  barely  stiffident 
wheat  produced  for  the  consumption  of  Chile; 
scarcity  raised  the  price  so  high  as  to  place  bread 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
people.  In  the  wheat  districts  the  price  of  cam 
used  to  vary  according  to  the  time  of  year,  firom 
four  to  seven  reals  per  fan^a ;  the  price  rose  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  harvests  to  five  dollars,  and 
this  was  the  average  price  during  the  last  few 
years,  though  I  have  known  it  at  times  as  high  as 
Qv^elve  dollars  per  fanega. 

Labour  is  actually  dearer  in  Chile  than  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  regard  the  qiiantity  of  work  done, 
and  not  the  number  of  hours  employed  for  the 
wages  given.  In  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  the 
usual  daily  pay  of  a  peon  is  from  four  to  five  reals 
(two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence)  but  he 
will  not  perform  half  the  work  of  an  English 
labourer.  Many  foreigners  employ  Englishmen  in 
preference,  at  one  dollar  per  day  (four  shillings). 
I  have  done  it  whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 
A  native  will  work  only  when  he  pleases  :  if  with 
the  labour  of  three  days  he  can  support  himself  all 
the  week,  and  have  some  money  left  to  spend  at 
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the  pulperia,  his  services  are  lost  for  those  days  to 
his  employer.  On  feast  days  it  is  a  matter  of  duty 
to  abstain  from  work,  though  there  be  no  church 
service,  and  in  this  way  above  120  days  are  an- 
nually lost  out  of  365.  This  is  a  tremendous  na- 
tional loss,  and  the  government,  aware  of  it,  has 
lately  ventured  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  diminishing  the  niunber  of  non-working 
feast-days  to  twenty,  exclusive  of  Sundays.  The 
country  people,  however,  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  concession.  In  haciendas, 
in  laneyards,  and  in  mines,  where  many  persons 
are  continually  employed,  it  is  usual  to  hire  peons 
by  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  (or  sixteen 
shillings),  and  their  victuals.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  that  is,  from  seven  till 
five  in  the  winter,  and  from  five  to  seven  in  the 
sununer.  Two  meals  are  furnished  e^ch  day :  the 
first  at  noon,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  soup,  or 
a  kind  of  porridge,  made  of  frijoles,  boiled  into 
a  thick  mess,  with  pumpkin  and  water ;  taUow 
and  red  pepper  being  added  to  make  it  more 
palatable;  a  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  three 
ounces  is  also  given.  At  dusk  they  have  a  second 
meal,  consisting  of  a  similar  mess,  with  perhaps, 
though  rarely,  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  boiled 
in  it.  Neither  wine  nor  spirits  are  allowed ; 
yet  with  this  seemingly  poor  fare,  the  Chilenos  are 
contented,  hearty,  and  robust.  A  daily  labourer 
in  the  country  gets  three  reals  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence)  per  day,  finding  his  own  food ;  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  reals  per  day,  when  the  master 
feeds  him.      All  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  for 
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dinner  and  sleep  (siesta),  but  I  obliged  my  peons 
to  take  half  an  hour's  rest  at  eight  o'clock,  and  an 
hour  at  noon;  an  arrangement  which  better  pleased 
them.  Wages  are  gradually  rising  in  Chile,  and  la- 
bourers are  becoming  more  scarce.  A  good  labourer 
in  Valparaiso  will  earn  five,  six,  and  even  seven  reals 
per  day ;  whereas  three  reals  was  the  price  when  I 
first  visited  Chile:  and  should  there  ever  arise  a 
demand  for  workmen  at  the  mines,  from  the  em^ 
ployment  of  British  capital  to  the  extent  of  a 
fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been  projected,  there  ia  no 
calculating  the  extent  to  which  this  rise  may  be 
carried. 
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Mines^  by  whom  worked. — Officers. — Labourers.— -WorldngSy  all 
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ers. — Large  Capitals  cannot  be  employed. — Situation  of  Mines. 
—Mining  operations. — Banco  de  roseate. — Particular  Modes  of 
reducing  Ores. — Of  Gold  and  Silver.- English  and  Soath 
American  Mines  compared.— Produce.— Expense  of  working.-— 
South  American  Modes  described.  —  EconomicaL  —  Copper 
Smelting. — OR£S«— Gold.— Mines  described.— Silver^  seyeral 
kinds. — Copper^  various  sorts. 


I  HAVE  in  several  places  spoken  in  general  terms 
of  the  mines,  and  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  to- 
gether the  more  striking  features  connected  with  this 
interesting  branch  of  Chileno  industry  and  re* 
source. 

Captain  Hall,  in  his  observations  respecting  Chile; 
has  given  many  interesting  and  correct  details  con* 
ceming  the  mines  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  added  some 
particulars  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
habiUtador,  the  miner,  and  the  laboiurer.  The  ha« 
bilitador,  as  he  justly  defines  him,  is  the  mining 
capitalist,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
prietorship or  the  working  of  the  mines ;  he  advances 
the  capital  necessary  to  enable  the  minero,  or  mining 
proprietor,  to  work  his  mines;  the  ordenanza  de 
mineria,  the  Spanish  code  of  laws  regulating  mining 
operations,  distinctly  insures  to  each  his  respective 
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rights  and  privileges ;    tbeir  immediate  relations 
are  generally  established  by  written  contract,  the 
habilitador  advancing  money  to  enable  the  minero 
to  commence   his  operations,  who  agrees  to  pay 
him  from  the  produce  of  his  labour,  that  is,  in  metal 
of  legal  standard  quality,  at  a  stated  price.     Gene- 
rally, the  advances  to  the  minero  are  not  in  money, 
but  in  such  goods  and  materials  as  must  be  obtained 
from  a  great  distance,  such,  for  instance,  as  quick- 
silver, iron,  steel,  gunpowder,  wheat,  beans,  clothing, 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  consumed 
by  himself  and  the  mining  labourers ;  the  terms  of 
these  bargains  are,  it  is  true,  generally  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  habilitador ;  but,  as  his  money  is  a 
marketable  article,  open  to  all  competitors,  the  mi- 
nero has  no  reason  to  complain.     Since  it  is  clear 
that  he  cannot  without  capital  work  his  mines,  he 
who  advances  the  capital  must  obtain  a  correspond- 
ing compensation  for  the  facilities  he  affords.     It 
always  has  happened,  in  all  countries,  and  it  ever 
will  be  the  case,  that  the  money  lender  will  require 
a  consideration  or  interest  for  his  advances,  high  in 
proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  or  to  the  ina- 
bility of  the  borrower  to'  repay  him.     It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  habilitador  may 
gain  considerable  profits  by  bis  advances,  in  event  of 
the  minero  being  able  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
his  contract,  he  is  the  only  person  who  bears  the 
risk,  and,  in  the  event  of  loss,  he  is  the  only  sufferer ; 
for,  by  the  ordenanza,  whatever  the  minero  loses 
upon  his  adventure,  is  borne  by  the  habilitador,  who 
cannot  recover  from  the  former  what  he  has  ad- 
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vanced  him,  and  cannot  claim  from  him  a  greater 
amoimt  than  the  borrowed  money  can  be  shown  to 
have  produced. 

My  attention  having  been  necessarily  drawn  to 
other  matters,  I  have  not  had  such  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  examining,  on  the  spot,  the  modes  pur- 
sued by  the  miners  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but  I 
lost  no  opportunities  of  making  all  the  observations 
I  could,  and  collecting  from  the  most  intelligent 
miners,  and  other  well  informed  persons,  all  the  in- 
formation possible ;  of  comparing  my  own  observa- 
tions with  their  communications,  and  their  accounts 
with  one  another:  the  information  I  have  thus  col- 
lected is  sufficiently  minute  and  correct  to  be  inter- 
esting, so  at  least  I  conclude,  in  no  small  degree,  at 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  the 
mining  concerns  of  South  America. 

When  captain  Hall  relates  that  he  met  with  some 
English  merchants  in  Coquimbo,  who  exerted  a  very 
laudable  interest  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
mineros,  with  the  philanthropic  view  of  destroying 
die  monopolies  of  the  habilitadors,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  received  his  information  from  persons  who 
were  interested  in  stating  the  case  in  the  view  in 
which  it  was  represented  to  him  ;  he  appears  not  to 
have  known  that  these  same  individuals  were  as 
much  monopolists  as  the  very  habilitadors  of  whom 
they  complained.  The  supercargoes  of  the  several 
East  Indiamen  trading  to  Chile  have  universally 
inveighed  against  the  manner  in  which  these 
persons,  from  their  local  interest  and  connexions, 
contrived  to  get  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
hands,  the  habilitadors,  as  well   as   the   mineros. 
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being  greatly  at  their  mercy;  in  this  respect  no  <me 
can  blame  them,  because  it  is  the  practice  of  their 
trade  as  merchants, 

I  have  found  no  one  in  Chile  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  views  ^f  gain  to  motives  of  philanthropy,  all  are 
alike  eager  to  secure  as  extensive  an  advantage  finim 
their  competitors  in  the  market  as  their  influence 
can  command,  or  their  money  can  purchase. 

The  agents  interested  in  the  India  trade  conti- 
nually made  anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  was 
my  intention  to  carry  into  execution  .those  ulterior 
objects  I  had  in  view,  in  settling  in  Chile,  and  I  was 
repeatedly  assured  that  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars 
would  at  any  time  be  forthcoming  from  the  houses 
in  India  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  copper,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  inconveniences  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  place  the  sjrstem  upon  a  fair  and  liberal 
footing. 

The  several  associations  raised  in  London  with 
the  view  of  working  the  mines  of  Chile  will  pro- 
bably find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
habilitadors,  and  not  that  of  miners,  for  they  will 
discover  that  the  natives  can  work  the  mines  with 
much  greater  economy  than  they  possibly  can.  This 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  when  the  subject 
comes  to  be  more  minutely  detailed. 

Our  countrymen  at  home  are  evidently  deceived 
in  imagining  that  the  Chilenos  understand  but  little 
of  the  art  of  mining :  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
assured  that  they  are  very  skilful  and  efficient 
miners,  and  will  not  only  produce  the  ore  at  the 
earth's  surface  at  a  lower,  rate  than  others,  but  that» 
in  their  rude  and  economical  processes,  they  will 
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tract  tbe  metals  at  a  much  less  cost.     In  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnaces,  and  in  other  respects,  many 
improvements  may  and  will  be  introduced' ;  but  any 
one  who  has  made  correct  observations  upon  the 
country,  will,  at  one  glance,  perceive  that  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  foreign  modes,  new  materials,  or 
novel  processes,  will  cause  great  confusion  and  loss. 
■The  Chilenos  cannot,  will  not,  comprehend  any  other 
than  their  old  methods.     Before  any  one  attempts 
mining,  he  ought  to  gain  sufficient  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the.  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  so  that  he  might  be  com- 
petent to  calculate  with  certainty  how  far  his  ar- 
rangements could  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits 
he  will  have  to  contend  with,  and  the  scanty  mate- 
rials he  will  be  able  to  command.     I  can  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  advantage  of  experience ;  I  was 
at  first  deceived  to  a  great  extent,  and  so  will  all  fo- 
reigners who  attempt  any  operations  in  Chile :  the 
very  customs  and  methods  which  to  them  will  ap- 
pear barbarous  and  inefficient,  will  be  found,  on 
better  knowledge,  to  be  grounded  upon  experience 
and  reason ;  and  to  benefit  by  these  observations;  so 
as  to  apply  them  to  their  own  particular  views,  they 
must  so  far  exert  their  judgment  as  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin,  and  discover  the  necessities  which  have 
induced  them.     Necessity  alone  has  been  the  author 
of  national  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
methods  must  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  natives* 
On  my  arrival  in  Chile  every  thing  appeared  to  be 
irrationally  contrived  and  barbarously  managed ;  but 
the  more  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
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their  customs,  the  more  I  saw  of  the  counby  and  its 
productions,  the  better  I  understood  the  capabilities  of 
the  land,  the  more  I  discovered  ingenuity  in  that  which 
I  before  considered  barbarous,  and  could  trace  a  hat 
better  adaptation  of  those  means  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  the  present  nature  of  the  country, 
than  our  own  English  notions  could  pomibly  have 
contrived.     It  is  the  habit  of  an  Englishman,  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  the  most  admirable  contrivances^ 
and  used  to  means  adapted  to  a  highly  refined,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  community,  to  carry  his 
notions  of  improvement  to  every  foreign  object  which 
comes  under  his  observation ;  and  it  is  easier,  and 
more  gratifying  to  apply  these  notions  than  to  unlearn 
his  knowledge,  and  bring  back  his  ideas  to  a  state 
applicable  to  a  more  primative  condition  of  society. 
This  difficulty  will  operate  strongly  towards  the  fail- 
ure of  the  numerous  adventures  now  directed  to  the 
vast  continent  of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  mining 
companies,  in  particular,  it  will  operate  still  more 
forcibly  :  in  the  outset,  an  immense  portion  of  their 
capital  will  be  wasted  in  merely  learning  how  they 
should  conduct  their  operations  to  advantage,  and  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  experience  of  the  country.   If 
this  has  been  experienced  by  the  persons  who  have 
lost  their  own  capital  in  the  trial,  how  much  more 
certain  must  it  happen  to  those  who  are  exerting 
themselves  with  the  capital  of  others,  and  who  can- 
not feel  the  same  interest  in  economising  their  re- 
sources OS  they  would  if  the  adventure  were  entirely 
their  own,  and  superintended  by  themselves  on  the 
spot .  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  persons  sent  out 
(nm\  England,  however  competent  to  the  practical  dis- 
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charge  of  their  duties  at  home,  will  be  equally  so  ill 
the  execution  of  their  functions  abroad,  with  the 
want  of  local  experience  and  the  necessary  adapta- 
tion of  new  habits  to  a  new  and  uncivilized  people. 

I  employed  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent 
English  workmen,  but  I  found,  in  every  case,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  managing  them.  Their  efforts, 
th^ir  knowledge  and  art,  most  valuable  at  home, 
become  useless  among  the  Chilenos,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  habitual  resources. 

The  agents  to  whom  I  have  alluded  will  be  sur- 
nmnded  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  be  de- 
ceived in  every  possible  way :  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  will  be  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Englishmen 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  country,  if  those  per- 
sons do  not  possess  the  requisite  judgment  to  guide 
them ;  and  this  not  one  of  them  has.     It  is,  indeed, 
incompatible  with  mercantile  proceedings  that  a  com- 
mercial agent  should  direct  his  attention  to  objects 
of  research  not  connected  with  the  concerns  of  the 
counting-house.      I   know,  from    experience,    that 
many  clerks,   who  have  imfortunately  manifested 
a  disposition  to  matters  not  immediately  relating  to 
commerce,  have  lost  their  situations ;  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
generally  the  case.     On  my  arrival  in  Chile  I  felt 
this  acutely.    I  was  surprised  to  find  persons  of  con« 
siderable  ability  provokingly  uninquisitive,  and  im- 
conscious  even  of  the  existence  of  matters  that  had 
been  incessantly  under  their  observation.     However 
distinguished  for  commercial  knowledge,  these  de- 
serving individuals  are  not  those  from  whom  may  be 
expected  any  assistance  in  matters  of  speculative 
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utility  respecting  the  coimtiy,  or  any  valuable  sta- 
tistic information.  From  the  natives,  the  mining 
agents  will  have  reason  to  be  more  on  their  guard : 
the  smooth-faced  exterior  and  plausible  manners  of 
the  Chileno,  his  apparent  sincerity  and  generosity, 
will  at  first  operate  powerfully  on  a  stranger,  who 
Jias  not  yet  ascertained  his  true  character.  J  will 
repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of  them,  that 
in  treating  with  the  best  of  them,  as  little  confidence 
and  as  much  caution  are  requisite  as  it  is  possible 
for  one  person  to  use  with  another. 

Another  consideration,  which  will  operate  power- 
fully against  the  success  of  mining  companies,  is 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  employing  any  consi- 
derable capital  in  mining  speculations,  mudi  less 
the  immense  sums  contemplated  in  England.      It 
will  be  iseen  from  the  modes  adopted  in  the  country 
how  little  capital  is  actually  employed  therein ;  and 
there  is  an  evident  relation  between  the  scantiness 
of  capital,  and   the  scantiness   of  population.     It 
is   clearly  deducible  from   the    simplest  principles 
of  political  economy,  that  the  one  cannot  operate 
without  the  other,  and  any  attempt  to  force  capital 
into  emplo3rment,  so  as   to  raise  the  demand  for 
labour  beyond  what  can  be  supplied,  must  raise 
wages,  and  lessen  profits.     This  has  been  proved 
at  the  very  outset   in    Meadoo,    wiiare   the   sud- 
denly increased  demand    for   labourers   htm  aug- 
mented the  price  of  wages  above  t^i^old,  and  this 
advance  will  be  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
jected employment  of  workmen.      It  operates  in  all 
ways;    the  demand  for  labour  at  the  mines  takes 
away  the  agriculturist  from  his  operations,  and  the 
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demand  for  produce  increases  with  the  diminution 
of  hands  to  produce  it :  the  same  in  the  demand 
£Dr  transport,  for  collecting  materials,  &C.9  would 
operate  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  con* 
templated  in  England.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
certain  that  the  capital  proposed  cannot  be  em* 
ployed  in  mining  operations,  but  it  is  no  less  cer* 
tain  that,  whatever  British  capital  is  forced  into 
mining  speculations,  will  be  unproductive,  and  that 
loss  must  take  place  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but  that  this  will  happen  over  all  South  America. 
In  jfsn  extraordinary  case  an  exception  may  occur, 
\fii  this  cannot  ajBect  the  conclusion.  The  in- 
ference is  so  clear  as  to  require  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

• 

I  may,  however,  mention  one  fact  in  illustration, 
which  will,  as  proof,  be  worth -a  tiioUBand  con- 
jectures. Three  years  ago,  an  extensive  copper 
miner  at  lUapel  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  capital 
from  mining  operations,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions  ;  the  difference  of  cost  in  feeding 
the  miners  destroyed  his  profits,  and  compelled  him 
to  turn  agriculturist. 

Having  described  the  habilitador  and  mlnero,  I 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  mining  labourers.  This 
dass  of  men  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural peons  already  described^  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  same  inanition,  want  of  interest 
in  passing  events,  improhddent  carelessness  for  the 
future,  disposition  to  gambling,  and  contentedness 
under  bodily  privations.  They  are  hired,  as  has 
been  before  related^  for  a  fixed  period,  but  their 
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clothes^  and  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  spirits^ 
&c.,  are  at  their  own  cost,  and  are  purchasable  at 
the  pulperia  of  the  master-miner.  The  period 
during  which  the  miners  actually  work  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  time  occa« 
pied  by  labourers  in  England.  They  work  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  taking,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  their  long  siesta  of  two  hours,  like  ordinary 
peons.  On  the  numerous  feast-days  they  never 
work  at  all,  so  that  the  productiveness  of  mines  on 
these  accounts  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  mines,  in  most  instances,  are  situated  far  in 
the  interior  of  a  hilly  and  difficultly  accessible 
country,  whence  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  ma- 
terials is  enormously  expensive,  and  the  transport 
of  the  product  to  the  places  of  embarkation  is  at- 
tended with  almost  incredible  charges.  It  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  on  the  serious  impediments 
which  the  increased  demand  for  materials  and  con- 
veyance of  products  would  occasion,  should  any  of 
the  British  mining  companies  endeavour  to  push 
the  working  of  the  mines  much  beyond  their  present 
extent.  The  Chileno  miners  are  very  expert  in 
following  the  course  of  a  vein,  though  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  rule  which  they  can  explain- 
In  all  countries  the  most  promising  appear- 
ances often  prove  fallacious,  so  in  Chile  it  fk«- 
f  uently  happens  that  the  most  expert  are  mistaken, 
and  many  miners  are  ruined  by  their  speculation. 

From  the  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  die 
hills  of  Chile,  much  certainty  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  direction  of  veins  of  metalliferous  rock :  for  the 
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greater  eonvenieQce  and  saving  of  labour  the  gal-« 
Imes  are  generally  opened  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
a  vertical  shaft  is  seldom  excavated,  unless  where  the 
vein  makes  a  fault,  and  the  shaft  follows  it  upwards 
or  downwards  till  it  again  meets  with  the  vein^ 
These  passages,  for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
galleries,  generally  descend  in  a  direction  so  inclined, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  peons  can  creep  along 
them:  they  are  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  width,  so  that  it  re- 
quires the  labourer  to  carry  his  load  with  his 
back  and  his  knees  nearly  doubled ;  in  some  places 
they  are  so  contracted  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a 
peon  can  crawl  amcmg  them.  The  Chilenos,  how- 
ever, who  from  their  infancy  are  accustomed  to  sit 
upon  their  hams,  acquire  a  remarkable  suppleness 
in  their  hip  and  knee-joints,  which  qualifies  them 
for  crawling  through  these  passages,  while  an  Eng- 
lish miner  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  cramped 
posture  of  such  confined  channels.  Whenever  these 
passages  assume  a  vertical  direction,  the  workmen 
mount  by  a  ladder  formed  of  sticks,  tied  together 
with  hides.  In  some  places,  where  the  lode  has 
been  productive,  the  galleries  expand  into  chambers^ 
whidi  are  spadkms:  whenever  this  haj^ns,  it 
generally  indicates  the  ficurther  impovmshmeat  of 
the  vein.  The  rock  is  generally  too  solid  to 
yield  to  the  crowbar  alone ;  blasting,  therefore,  be- 
oomes  necessary,  in  wYskh  the  natives  are  reiy 
expert  Formerly,,  in  order  that  the  mines  should 
not  become  retarded  for  want  of  gunpowder  or 
quicksilver,  and  tibat  individuab  should  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  monopolize  these  artides,  and  raise  their 
price,  uncertain  as  the  communication  with  Europe 
then  was,  the  king  of  Spain  held  the  trade  in  these- 
things  in  his  own  hands,  and  they  became  attached 
to  the  estanco.     Grovemment  stores  ^irere  established 
in  all  the  mining  districts,  and  the  distribution  of 
these  materials  came  under  the  administration  of 
the  tribunal  de  mineria.     The  consumption  of  gun- 
powder was,  however,  very  small  in  value,  com- 
pared with  that  of  quicksilver.     The  tribunal  de  mi- 
neria was  authorized  to  lend  to  each  miner  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quicksilver,  according  to  his  want^ 
and  pajrment  was  not  required  until  the  miner  was 
supposed  to  have  gained  the  product  of  his  labours ; 
advantages  which  have  been  cut  short  by  the  events 
of  the  revolution.     But  the  assistance  was  even 
greater,  for  the  miner,  or  trapichero,  applied  to  the 
administration  for  a  certain  quantity  of  quicksilver 
whenever  he  required  it ;    at  the  end  of  the  year 
his  stock  was  calculated  and  compared   with   the 
amount  distributed  to  him  :  he  was  not  then  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  whole  amount  borrowed,  but 
only  for  so  much  as  it  appeared  he  had  actually  lost 
or  consumed.     These  terms,  so  liberal  to  the  miner, 
were  not  less  so  in  the  price  at  which  the  payment 
was  fixed ;  for  whatever  was  the  excess  or  scarcity 
in  the  royal  warehouses,  the  price  of  quicksilver 
was  never  suffered  to  vary  from  the  standard  value 
of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal.     This  was  a  monopoly 
by  which  the  king  generally  lost ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  difiiculty,  the 
revenue  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  seventy,  eighty,  or 
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even  100  dollars  per  quintal.  This  liberality  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  working  of  gold  and 
diver  mines,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  those  mineros 
who  had  capital  of  their  own  from  being  dependant 
upon  habilitadors.  Another  establishment  was  also 
created,  and  placed  under  the  royal  protection,  for 
the  encouragement  of  mines ;  this  was  the  Banco  de 
Rescate,  which  at  first  was  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  mint,  but  subsequently  the  privilege  was  granted 
to  a  few  individuals  associated  in  a  company,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  fixed  by  the  king.  The  Banco  de 
Bescate,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bank  of  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  or  silver  in  pina,  or  in 
grains,  in  which  articles  all  other  individuals  were 
prohibited  from  dealing :  no  one  was  indeed  allowed 
to  have  in  his  possession  even  stamped  bullion  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  government  previously  ob- 
tained ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  remove  the  bul- 
lion from  place  to  place  without  an  order,  under  lia- 
bility of  confiscation.  In  every  noted  mining  town 
or  village  the  Banco  de  Rescate  had  its  offices  and 
deposits,  where,  at  all  times,  the  minero  or  ingeniero, 
on  presenting  his  product  of  pina,  could  obtain  the 
value  for  it  in  money,  at  a  price  estaUished  by  the 
government,  which  left  the  company  a  fair  profit  or 
interest  for  the  outlay  of  capital. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  miner  is  en- 
abled to  reduce  or  recover  the  metal  from  the  ores 
by  his  own  means,  he  having  neither  the  command 
of  water  nor  of  other  necessary  resources ;  these  are 
generally  possessed  by  the  neighbouring  haciendado, 
or  land-holder :  when  he  himself  happens  to  be  the 
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minero,  the  case  is  otherwise,  but  this  does  not  always 
happen.  The  miner  can  claim  no  fiirther  right  of 
ground  about  the  mouth  of  his  mine  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordenanza :  he  is  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  persons  for  the  means  of 
grinding  the  ore.  The  proprietor  of  the  nearest 
stream  of  water  possessing  sufficient  fall  never  fails 
to  erect  there  a  trapiche,  or  grinding  mill,  which  af- 
fords  him  a  certain  and  constant  source  of  revenue : 
the  miner,  therefore,  carries  his  ore  to  the  trapi- 
chero,  who  conducts  for  him  the  operation  of  pulve- 
rization, and  also,  if  he  pleases,  the  processes  of 
amalgamation  or  reduction,  taking  so  much  per  cent, 
of  the  produce  for  the  maquila,  or  moulter.  The 
average  charge  of  grinding  is  four  dollars  (16#.) 
for  each  caxon  of  5,000  pounds  weight  of  ore,  whidi 
is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  that  sixteen  mules  can 
carry.  Some  trapiches  will  grind  this  quantity  in 
two  days,  while  others  cannot  perform  it  in  less  time 
than  three  days. 

The  trapiche,  or  mill,  for  grinding  the  ores  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  a  very  simple  and  rude  piece  of 
mechanism  :  its  moving  power  is  constructed  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  mills  used  throughout 
Chile,  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  France, 
for  grinding  corn,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  is  chosen 
where  a  small  current  of  water,  whose  section  will 
present  a  surface  of  six  inches  diameter,  can  be 
brought  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fall  perpendicularly 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  at  this  place  a  well  is  built  of 
this  depth  about  six  feet  diameter ;  in  its  centre  is 
fixed  an  upright  shaft,  upon  a  central  brass  pin  ;  it 
J8  confined   above    by  a  wooden  collar.      A    little 
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above  its  foot  the  shaft  has  affixed  to  it  a  small  wheef, 
around  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  radiating  spokes 
shaped  at  the  ends  somewhat  like  hollow  cups,  and 
forming,  in  the  whole,  a  kind  of  horizontal  wheel 
four  feet  in  diameter :  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
cups  the  jet  of  water  is  made  to  impinge  with  all  the 
force  it  has  acquired  in  falling  down  an  inclined  and 
nearly  perpendicular  trough,  formed  by  scooping  out 
the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree :  the  application  of  this 
force  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve  with  a  quick  rota- 
tory motion.  The  arm  extends  about  six  fM,  above 
the  top  of  the  well,  and  at  about  half  this  height  is 
fixed  a  small  horizontal  arm,  four  feet  long,  whicK 
serves  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderous  stone  of  granite, 
whose  diameter  is  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  which 
is  thus  made  to  roll  upon  its  edge  in  a  circular 
t^ugh  sometimes  made  of  granite,  sometimes  of  hard 
wood. 

The  weight  of  this  stone,  assisted  by  its  velocity, 
effects  the  pulverization  of  the  ore :  in  some  cases  it 
is  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  subjected  to  the 
application  of  sifting,  in  order  to  separate  the  finer 
powder  for  amalgamation,  and  the  coarser  parts  are 
thrown  again  into  the  mill ;  but  more  generally,  in 
mrder  to  save  labour,  this  separation  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  water:  for  this  purpose  a  small 
stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  annular  trough,  by 
iirtiich  means  the  pounded  ore  is  mixed  into  a  state 
of  mud,  the  finer  particles  being  sufficiently  atte- 
nuated to  run  off  with  the  superfluous  water,  through 
a  notch  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  margin  of  the 
circular,  trough :  this  is  received  in  little  pools, 
where  the  pounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  the  dear 
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water  is  run  off,  leaving  the  powder  at  the  bottom 
to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  amalgamation. 

The  tahona  is  a  mill  resembling  the  trapidbe  in 
its  upright  shaft,  its  heavy  rolling  stone,  and  the 
circular  trough  in  which  it  revolves ;  it  differa  only* 
in  the  mode  of  applying  the  motive  force,  i^hich»  m 
the  former  case,  is  a  circular  wheel,  revolving  in  a 
well  beneath,  on  which  a  current  of  water  is  made  to 
expend  its  force :  but  in  the  present  case  both  the 
well  and  the  cupped  wheel  are  dispensed  with ;  a 
lantern  pinion  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
shaft,  in  which  the  teeth  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel 
are  made  to  catch,  and  which  wheel  is  caused  to  re* 
volve  by  the  drawing  operation  of  one  or  two  mules. 
This  mill  is  only  used  in  those  situations  where  a 
current  of  water  cannot  be  applied. 

The  ingenios,  or  stamping  mills,  are  moved  by 
water  by  means  of  a  small  undershot  wheel  of  five 
feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  broad ;  the  float  or  paddle- 
boards  of  which  are  about  a  foot  square,  and  move 
in  a  very  inclined  trough,  down  which  a  fall  of  v^ater 
is  allowed  to  run ;  the  impetus  of  the  falling  water 
upon  the  float-boards  causes  a  quick  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  one  end  of  a  long 
horizontal  shaft,  furnished  with  five  or  six  cams 
placed  at  different  situations  round  the  shaft,  so  that 
one  is  made  to  act  as  soon  as  the  other  has  ceased 
its  operation ;  behind  this  shaft  are  arranged  as 
many  upright  rods  as  there  are  cams,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  projecting  tooth,  against  which,  at 
every  revolution  of  the  shaft,  the  cam  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  thus  lifts  the  rod  a  small  height,  which 
again  falls  down  by  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  the 
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tooth  becomes  free  from  the  lifting  action  of  the 
cam:  each  rod  is  furnished  at  its  bottom  with  a 
copper  hammer,  or  pestle,  weighing  200  pounds, 
which  works  in  a  corresponding  mortar  of  stone  or 
bard  wood :  it  is  clear  that  at  every  revolution  of 
the  shaft,  all  these  several  hammers  will  make  a 
Uow  in  succession,  and  hy  this  contrivance  the  ore 
which  is  put  into  the  mortars  is  pounded. 
.  In  those  places  where  the  ore  is  ground  dry  it  is 
required  to  be  sifted  :  this  is  generally  effected  in  a 
large  box,  in  which  a  circular  cylinder  is  worked  by 
a  common  winch  handle,  its  periphery  being  covered 
with  pieces  of  coarsely  woven  hair  cloth  :  the 
pounded  ore  is  thrown  inside  the  cylinder ;  the  finer 
particles  pass  through  the  sieves  into  the  box,  while 
the  coarser  fall  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder,  which  is  somewhat  inclined  for  this 
pmrpose. 

The  amalgamating  floor,  called  la  cancha,  or  patio 
de  benificiar,  is  a  level  place,  in  the  open  air,  about 
twenty  feet  square:  the  finer  pulverized  ore  is 
brought  and  deposited  in  heaps,  containing  each 
half  a  caxon,  which  are  separately  wetted  and 
kneaded  into  a  mass  called  a  cuerpo :  they  mix  with 
each  about  two  quintals  of  salt,  and  a  quantity  of 
dry  mule  or  horse  dung,  which  is  incorporated 
well  together,  and  turned  over  with  a  spade  several 
times,  for  two  or  three  dajrs,  until  it  b^ins  to  fer« 
ment — ^they  then  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
quicksilver.  The  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  soft  goat's 
skin,  bag,  or  purse,  which  they  squeeze  with  the  hand, 
so  as  to  make  the  quicksilver  run  out  in  a  shower 
of  minute  globules,  the  quantity  of  mercury  used 
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being  apportioned  to  the  nature  and  richness  of  the 
ore ;  those  of  silver  require  generally  firom  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  to  each  cuerpo.  Crold  ores  consonM 
much  less ;  the  quantity  is  judged  of  by  experience. 
The  mass  is  moistened  with  water,  and  kneaded  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  o£  the  workmen  six  or  eight 
times  every  day.  There  are  generally  from  ten  to 
Ihirty  cuerpos  upon  the  floor  at  one  time,  and  the 
workman  goes  from  one  to  the  other  in  suocessk>n» 
till  all  are  kneaded;  he  then  begins  again  at  the 
first,  and  so  continues  the  operation,  taking  care 
after  each  kneading  to  beat  up  the  mass  smoothly  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  In  Chile,  the  heat  of  the  sun  m 
generally  sufficient  to  forward  the  amalgamation; 
but  in  some  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Peru,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  cold,  the  amalgamating 
floor  is  built  upon  arches,  under  which  a  fire  is  kept 
to  preserve  the  necessary  temperature.  In  the 
winter  time  in  Chile  the  amalgamation  often  requires 
three  weeks,  while  in  summer  eight  or  ten  days  are 
sufficient.  When  the  process  is  supposed  to  be  com* 
pleted,  the  foreman  takes  a  small  sample  of  eadi 
cuerpo,  washes  it  in  a  small  earthem  bowl,  or  in  a 
bullock's  horn,  to  separate  the  amalgam,  and  judges 
by  its  colour  and  consistency  whether  it  has  readied 
the  precise  point :  if  the  amalgam,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
la  pella,  be  hard,  more  quicksilver  is  added  to  the 
cuerpo,  and  the  mass  is  again  kneaded.  If,  on  piesB* 
ing  the  sample  under  the  thimib,  it  forms  a  cake, 
and  adheres  to  the  skin,  the  amalgamation  is  judged 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  correct  point :  if,  in 
forming  the  cake,  a  portion  of  quicksilver  escapes 
from  it,  the  mercury  is  not  sufficiently  incorporated. 
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and  the  mass  is  left  to  ferment  some  time  longer ;  if 
the  colour  of  the  amalgam  be  dark,  more  salt  and 
dung  are  added,  and  the  mass  again  kneaded  and 
fermented. 

Such  cuerpos  as  are  decided  to  have  arrived  at  a 
proper  state,  are  carried  to  the  washing  places :  the 
first  is  a  small  square  shallow  reservoir,  made  of 
brick  and  lime  plastered ;  across  this  is  stretched  a 
sort  of  hollowed  apron,  made  of  a  piece  of  hide, 
suspended  at  the  four  comers  from  the  angles  of  the 
pit ;  the  reservoir  is  fiUed  with  water,  into  whidi  a 
fresh  current  is  always  running,  while  the  displaced 
quantity  is  made  to  flow  along  a  narrow  gutter  into 
a  second  reservoir.  Upon  the  hide  ^[xron  the  cuerpo 
is  placed,  and  is  carefully  kneaded  by  the  hands ; 
the  saline,  vegetable,  and  earthy  matters  are  carried 
off  by  the  water,  while  the  heavier  metallic  particles 
&M  into  the  concavity  of  the  hide.  Farther  off,  at 
short  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  inclined  gutter, 
are  made  four  or  five  small  reservoirs,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  inverted  sugar  loaves ;  across  these,  in  like 
manner,  are  stretched  small  leather  diaphragms,  so 
that  any  very  small  metallic  particles  which  may  have 
escaped  from  the  first  reservoir,  suspended  in  the 
running  stream,  may  be  deposited  in  these  sucoeflsive 
receptacles.  The  amalgam,  by  these  means,  is  s^ 
parated  and  collected  at  a  trifling  expence.  MThen 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  the  pella  is  put  into 
a  woollen  bag,  shaped  like  a  cone  with  the  point 
downward ;  it  is  then  hung  up,  to  allow  the  super- 
fluous mercury  to  drain  off ;  the  mouth  is  then  tied 
up,  laid  between  two  boards  with  a  weight  on  the 
top,  by  which  process  all  the  redundant  quicksil 
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is  expressed.  The  amalgam  is  then  shaped  in  cooes 
of  certain  sizes,  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
distillation.  Under  the  Spanish  system,  it  was  usual 
to  mould  them  in  octagonal  moulds  of  certain 
weights,  but  now  it  is  customary  to  make  them  of 
any  convenient  size  or  shape. 

There  is  another  mode  of  extracting  gold  where 
it  is  very  minutely  disseminated  in  grains  in  a  soft 
rock,  by  washing,  a  process  much  more  econo- 
mical, and  effected  by  the  poor  people  with  their 
own  means  only.  This  can  only  be  done  where  a 
smaU  spring  of  water  issues  from  the  side  of  a  hiD, 
in  which  the  gold  is  minutely  disseminated,  and  the 
place  where  the  operation  is  effected  is  called  a  lava- 
dero :  these  are  very  numerous  in  Chile,  and  though 
all  on  a  very  small  scale,  still,  from  their  number,  tfa^ 
become,  in  the  aggregate,  of  national  importance.  I 
have  visited  some  of  the  most  celebrated  lavaderos  in 
Chile,  those  of  Tiltil,  Assiento,  Viejo,  and  Dormida, 
where  the  mountain  range,  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
the  valley  beneath,  consists  of  a  decomposing  si- 
enitic  rock,  owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  hom- 
blend,  which,  assisted  by  the  moisture  whidi  ooees 
through  its  mass,  has  reduced  its  surface  to  a  conside- 
rable depth,  to  a  somewhat  loose  ferruginous  marl,and 
this  interposes  between  the  small  masses  of  loose  an^ 
gular  stony  fragments,  into  which  the  rock  has  become 
decomposed.  The  scenery  about  these  places  is  beau- 
tiful :  here  nature  has  distributed  her  bounties  with 
a  lavish  hand ;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  evergreen  trees  ;  little  springs 
issue  from  the  many  breaks  and  recesses  in  the  hills, 
which  maintain  their  flow  throughout  the  year,  ob 
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they  are  protected  by  the  foliage  from  the  drjring  in- 
fluence of  the  sun :  the  narrow  valley,  thus  shut  in 
by  these   lofty  precipitous  evergreen  hills,  is  ren- 
dered most  cool  and  delightful,  from  the  lofty  shrub- 
bery of  culen  and  other  beautiftd  trees  that  cover  it. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  the  place  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rude  huts,  and  the  poor,  ill-formed^ 
filthy,  miserable,  idle  beings,  who  waste  their  almost 
useless  existence  in  this  charming  paradise.     The 
little  springs  spoken  of  bring  down  into  the  ravine 
a  great  quantity  of  clayey  matter,  which  contains 
minute  particles  of  gold,  mixed  with  iron  sand.     It 
is  usual,  however,  to  change  the  course  of  this  stream 
to  where  gold  is  supposed  to  be  most  abundantly 
existing ;  and,  to  command  a  greater  force  of  water 
from  these  little  trickling  springs,  it  is  also  usual  to 
form  a  pit  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  bank  it  up,  so 
as  to  accumulate  a  small  reservoir  of  water:   the 
workman  scrapes  from  the  side  of  the  hill  a  portion 
of  the  earth,  he  then  opens  the  embankment,  and 
suffers  the  water  to  flow  over  his  collected  earth,  and 
forms  a  small  channel,  by  which  the  water,  thus  ren- 
dered muddy,  is  conveyed  to  his  hut.     While  de- 
scending the  declivitous  mountain  side,  no  more  pre- 
paration is  requisite  than  a  small  gutter,  to  confine 
the  precious  water ;  but,  where  it  crosses  the  less  in- 
clined valley,  thq  muddy  fluid  is  made  to  flow  down 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  trunks  of  trees :  the  ope- 
rator continues  to  turn  over  and  stir  up  the  earth 
while  the  water  flows  over  it,  so  that  it  may  cany 
off  all  the  earthy  matter  in  which  the  particles  of 
gold  are  suspended.     After  it  is  sufficiently  washed, 
he  examines  carefully  the  stony  and  gravelly  resi- 
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due,  for  whatever  pepitas,  or  large  graiaa,  or  masseB 
of  gold,  which  are  sometimes,  though  verjr  raietjr^ 
found  disseminated  in  the  rock.  I  once  saw  in  th6 
possession  of  the  curate  of  the  Plazilla,  a  mass  of 
gold,  weighing  about  ten  ounces,  whidi  had  been 
thus  i^oovered  from  a  lavadero  at  PurrutuoL  The 
muddy  water,  thus  conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  gold^ 
washer,  is  received  upon  a  lai^ge  rude  stones  whose 
flat  surface  has  been  hollowed  out  into  a  shalknr 
basin;  a  notch  in  its  exterior  allows  the  water, 
whidi  has  in  great  measure  deposited  its  heavier 
particles,  to  flow  off  by  means  of  another  trouj^ 
upon  another  similar  stone  basin,  and  in  the  same 
manner  into  three  or  four  others  in  succession ;  the 
auriferous  particles  are  thus  allowed  to  deposit  them- 
selves,  in  these  rec^taeles,  while  the  lighter  earthjr 
atoms^  still  suspended,  are  carried  off  by  the  runalng 
water.  The  gold  thus  collected  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  ferruginous  black  sand  and  stony  matter^ 
which  requires  a  yet  farther  process  of  trituration, 
and  this  is  effected  by  a  very  rude  and  simple  kind 
of  trapiche,  formed  o(  two  stones,  the  imder  stone 
being  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  slightly  coor 
cave.  The  upper  stone  is  a  large  spherical  booUer 
of  syenitic  granite,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  having 
on  its  upper  part  two  iron  plugs  fixed  oppositely,  to 
which  is  secured,  by  lashings  of  hide,  a  transrerse 
horizontal  pole  of  canelo  wood,  about  ten  feet  long : 
two  men,  seated  on  the  extremities  of  this  lever,  work 
it  up  and  down  alternately,  so  as  to  give  to  the  sbme 
a  rolling  motion,  which  is  sufficient  to  crush  and  grind 
the  materials  placed  beneath  it.     The  washings  dm 
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ground  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  running  water 
upon  inclined  planes  formed  of  skins,  by  which  pro* 
COB  the  silidous  particles  are  carried  off,  while  the 
heavier  grains  of  gold,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  fer-^ 
mginous  matter,  are  extracted  by  a  load-etone  ;  it  is 
again  washed  till  nothing  but  pure  gold-dust  be  left 
behind.  The  whole  process  is  managed  with  much 
dexterity ;  and,  if  there  were  much  gold  to  be  amassed, 
it  would  afford  very  profitable  employment;  but 
generally  the  small  quantity  collected  is  sufficient 
only  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  few  miserable  fami- 
Sea  employed  in  these  works.  It  is  probably  the 
accidental  finding  of  a  rich  prize  on  rare  occasions 
diat  excites  the  constant  hope  of  good  fortune,  and 
keeps  the  washers  to  this  employment;  added  to 
which,  it  is  an  occupation  which,  not  being  attended 
witii  much  personal  exertion,  is  well  suited  to  the 
idle  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Chileno.  Whenever 
labour  becomes  more  yaluaUe,and  greater  incitements 
lead  the  uncivilized  Chileno  to  more  active  employ- 
ments, gold-washing  will  never  be  worth  following ;  it 
is  now  only  so  because  the  labour  of  these  idle  persons 
18  scarcely  of  any  value.  The  minute  portions  of 
gold-dust  collected  in  these  operations  are  preserved 
in  quills,  in  which  they  are  carried  to  the  pulperias 
for  sale,  or  kept  for  barter  with  the  travelling  huck^ 
sters,  who  go  about  the  country  vending  the  very 
few  articles  of  clothing  required  by  the  peasantry. 
The  gold-dust  collected  in  the  lavaderos  is  generally 
considered  finer  than  the  pina,  the  former  being 
nearly  pure,  of  twenty-four  carats  fine,  and  is  worth 
firom   seventeen  to  eighteen  reals  the   castellano ; 
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whereas  the  pina  obtained  by  amalgamation  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  is  worth  fifteen 
and  sixteen  reals  the  castellano,  six  castellanos  and 
a  quarter  being  equivalent  to  a  Spanish  ounce, 
which  weighs  only  eighteen  pennyweights  eleven 
grains  English  troy  weight ;  even  as  much  as  twenty 
and  twenty-two  reales  per  castellano  have  lately 
been  paid  for  it. 

The  mode  before  detailed  of  amalgamation  is  em- 
ployed alike  for  the  recovery  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
very  little  variation  existing  in  the  process,  and  the 
description  above  given  is  alike  applicable  to  either. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical  mode  in 
which  the  precious  metals  can  be  wrought  in  South 
America  to  advantage,  where  buildings,  materials, 
and  fu^l,  can  with  difficulty  be  procured. 

Captain  Hall  appears  to  have  understood  that 
soin#  miners  effected  the  separation  of  silver  ores  by 
the  more  simple  process  of  cupelling  or  smelting,  an 
error  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  hearing  mention 
of  the  roasting  furnaces.  This  is  adopted  not  with 
the  view  to  any  chemical  advantage,  but  to  the 
mechanical  one  of  effecting  the  more  ready  disinte- 
gration of  the  particles,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  grinding.  I  made  at  all  times  very  par- 
ticular inquiries  on  this  head,  but  I  could  no  where 
hear  that  silver  is  reduced  in  Chile  by  any  process 
excepting  that  of  amalgamation. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  upon  the  me- 
thods used  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
for  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  ores, 
by  some  more  precise  details  of  the  processes  followed 
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at  Uspallata ;  and  as  these  rude  works  are  upon  the 
high  road  to  Chile,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  description  will  ajflford  him  the  best  oppor- 
tunities that  can  be  offered  in  illustration. 

The  situation  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  amalgama- 
tion works,  are  each  distinctly  marked  out  in  the 
description  of  the  road  over  the  Cordillera ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  they  were  last  year  at  work  imder 
the  management  of  a  native  named  Molina.  The 
kind  of  ore  I  have  described  to  be  a  galena,  con- 
taining a  small  portion  of  silver,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  works  to  extract.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  describe  the  several  processes  in  succes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  implements,  buildings,  and  mate- 
rials employed  therein. 

1.  RodsHng  the  Ore. — It  is  a  common  practice 
in  different  parts  of  South  America  to  roast  the  ores 
for  the  purposes  already  described,  in  reverberatory 
furnaces :  this  was  the  practice  in  former  times  pur- 
sued at  Uspallata,  but  Molina  assured  me  that  he 
did  not  find  this  necessary,  and  he  accordingly  ge- 
nerally dispensed  with  it :  the  reverberatory  furnace 
was  however  built  to  be  ready  for  any  exigency. 

Including  the  fire-place  at  one  end,  and  the  flue  at 
the  other,  the  furnace  is  about  sixteen  feet  long  and 
four  feet  broad ;  the  fire-place  and  roasting-hearth 
are  on  the  same  level,  raised  three  feet  above  the 
ground ;  the  fire-place  is  about  three  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide ;  three  mud  arches^  with  flat  tops, 
thrown  across,  seive  instead  of  fire-bars,  the  ashes 
falling  down  into  the  pit  below  between  the  chinks  of 
the  arches :  the  fire-place  is  separated  from  the  fur- 
nace by  a  partition,  through  which,  by  means  of  a 
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low  arched  commimication,  the  flame  is  thrown  di* 
rectly  npon  the  ore.  The  heated  air,  together  wiA 
the  fumes,  find  an  exit  through  anothtf  arched  even- 
ing ^t  the  opposite  end  into  a  diamber,  above  whidi 
is  a  eolumnar  chimney  about  four  feet  high,  and  eight 
inches  internal  diameter;  through  this  flue  the  heated 
air  makes  its  escape.  In  the  front  of  the  flre-friaoe 
is  an  arch  opening  for  the  introduction  of  fnel,  which, 
being  resinous  bushes  of  jarillo,  causes  a  great  blaae^ 
quickly  burning  to  ashes,  without  leaving  any  per- 
manent cinders.  No  door  is  therefc»re  necessary,  as 
the  fire  requires  constant  feeding.  On  the  side  of 
the  furnace  is  an  openiug  on  to  the  hearth,  by  whidi 
the  ore  is  introduced :  this  opening  is  closed  with  a 
few  rough  bricks,  and  plastered  ovtf  with  mud. 

2.  Grinding  the  Ore. — This  is  accomplished  by 
the  same  means,  whether  it  be  previously  roasted  or 
not.  A  rude  kind  of  trapidie,  or  mill,  is  here  con- 
structed. It  differs  from  those  used  in  Chile,  already 
described,  and  is  more  upon  the  principle  of  the  BpBr 
nish  flour  miU,  except  that  instead  of  an  ui^>er  stone 
revolving  horizontaUy  upon  a  lower  of  equal  sise, 
there  are  here  two  rough  heavy  fragments  of  rodr, 
affixed  by  hide  ropes  from  eadi  end  of  a  honsKmtal 
arm,  and  dragged  round  upon  the  low»  stmie ;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  a  process  of  grinding  than  of  emsh- 
ing:  the  moving  power  is  water.  Here,  as  in 
all  mills  of  Spanish  construction,  a  small  current, 
from  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  runs  in  a  trough 
placed  at  a  very  elevated  angle,  and  falls  into  a  series 
of  wooden  cups,  hollowed  out  of  so  many  spokes  ra- 
diating horizontally  from  a  vertical  shaft,  fixed  upon 
a  central  pivot.     The  impetus  given  by  this  small 
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quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  and  is  conununi* 
cated  to  the  vertical  shaft,  whose  upper  end  passes 
through  a  hole  in  a  horizontal  circular  mill-stone, 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  a  few  feet  above 
it  Across  the  upper  part  of  this  shaft  a  piece  of 
wood  is  fixed  horisontaUy,  forming  two  opposite 
spokes,  from  whose  ends  the  two  blocks  of  stone 
before-mentioned  are  loosely  slung.  As  the  verti^ 
cal  shaft  makes  about  sixty  revdutions  in  a  minute ; 
the  two  blocks  are  therefore  dragged  round  as  many 
times  in  the  same  period.  A  man  attends  to  feed 
the  mill  with  ore,  and  to  remove  the  powder  by 
means  of  a  wooden  scoop,  when  it  is  sufl^ently 
ground. 

The  next  process  is  the  sifting  of  the  powder 
through  a  cylinder,  covered  with  coarse  doth,  having 
a  door  in  the  side  to  introduce  the  pulverized  ore. 
The  cylinder  is  enclosed  iiv  a  wooden  case,  and  is 
turned  by  a  winch  handle ;  the  finer  powder  passes 
through  the  canvass,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
case :  the  coarser  particles  are  taken  out  at  the  door, 
carried  back  to  the  mill  to  be  r^ground,  and  the 
cylinder  is  again  filled  with  fresh  materials.  This 
operation  requires  the  constant  attention  of  a  peon. 
The  man  who  attends  the  mill  brings  the  roogh  ore^ 
and  carries  away  the  pulverized  mass  to  the  amak 
gamating  ground. 

8.  Amalgating  the  Ore^ — ^The  Ganchs  de  Bena« 
ficiar,  or  level  space  on  which  this  operation  is 
carried  forward,  is  in  the  open  air,  and  dififers  in  no 
respect  from  that  before  described. 

4.  Wiaahing  the  Anudgam^^^Tbis  part  of  the 
process  followed  at  Uspallata  is  the  same,  with 
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scaroAy  any  variation,  as  that  before  described. 
After  washing,  the  surplus  quicksilver  is  expressed 
in  the  same  manner. 

5.  Distilling'  the  Amalgam. — ^This  is  effected  in 
a  sort  of  reverberatoiy  fiimace,  and  a  very  rode 
alembic.  The  furnace  resembles  that  used  for 
the  roasting  of  the  ore ;  in  like  maimer  it  is 
wholly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud. 
Including  the  fire->place  at  one  end,  and  the  flue  at 
the  other,  its  length  is  fifteen  feet,  its  breadth  about 
four  feet.  The  fire-place  and  hearth  are  raised  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  like 
the  roasting  furnace  before  described,  except  that 
the  chimney  is  of  smaller  diameter.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hearth  is  a  circular  hole ;  in  this  hole  is  ce- 
mented a  conical  earthem  jar,  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  diameter  at  top,  diminidi- 
ing  to  half  an  inch  diameter  at  bottom :  this  jar  is 
so  placed  that  the  mouth  is  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  hearth.  The  nozzled  bottom  is  received 
into  a  large,  earthen  jar,  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
placed  in  an  arched  chamber  beneath  the  hearth: 
this  simple  contrivance  supplies  the  place  of  a  worm 
or  condenser,  to  collect  the  vaporized  quicksilver. 
A  circular  grating  made  of  hoop  iron  stands  upon 
three  legs,  the  claws  of  which  rest  upon  the  inner 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Upon  this  grating,  a 
tile  is  placed,  and  on  it  a  ball  of  amalgam.  A  rounded 
conical  head,  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
tripod  and  amalgam,  is  made  to  fit  closely  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  jar.  The  joint  is  secured  by  a  plastic 
lute,  so  that  none  of  the  vaporized  mercury  can 
escape.     When  the  alembic  is  thus  prepared,  the 
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opening  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  the 
fuel  in  the  fire-place  is  lighted.  The  fire  is  briskly 
kept  up  during  the  operation,  and  reverberating 
round  the  alembic  head,  keeps  it  at  a  red  heat,  by 
which  the  quicksilver  is  converted  into  vapour,  and 
is  condensed  in  the  earthen  vessel  placed  beneath 
the  jar,  when  it  again  becomes  running  mercury. 
The  silver  in  a  pure  state  remains  in  a  porous  mass 
upon  the  tile ;  it  is  called  plata  en  pina :  in  this 
spongy  state  it  is  very  light,  compared  with  its  bulk. 
Silver  pina  is  equally  marketable  with  silver  bars. 

Molina  told  me  that  the  produce  of  the  galena 
ores  of  Uspallata  did  not  average  more  than  two 
marcs*  per  caxon.  The  miners  here  have  sometimes 
met  with  veins  of  grey  silver,  which  afforded  them 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  even  a  thousand 
marcs  per  caxon.  This  good  fortime,  however,  has 
very  seldom  occurred;  and  when  it  has,  the  quantity 
has  been  very  small. 

If  this  statement  of  Molina  be  true,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  the  mines  of  Uspallata  cannot  be 
so  rich  as  they  are  universally  believed  to  be. 
Fearful  that  I  might  have  mistaken  dos  for  doces, 
(two  for  twelve),  I  again  asked  him  if  he  meant  two 
marcs,  as  the  average  product  per  ca^on,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  If  he  understood  me, 
and  spoke  the  truth,  the  ore  must  indeed  be  of 
very  poor  quality,  not  containing  more  than  tvW^ 
part  of  silver ;  if  the  product  were  twelve  marcs,  it 
would  contain  ttt^  P^^  ^^  silver. 

*  A  marc  is  eight  Spanish  ounces,  equal  to  7  ox.  Sdwt.  14>gr. 
troy ;  caxon  is  a  term  used  to  designate  50  quintals,  or  5000 
pounds  weight  of  ore. 
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The  ai^gentiferom  gal^ia  ores  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales  yield  on  an  average  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
ounces  of  silver  for  every  ton  weight  of  ore; 
and  to  repay  the  expenses  of  extracting  the  ail* 
ver,  a  product  of  not  less  than  fifteoi  onnoea  is 
necessary :  reducing  the  latter  to  the  Spanish  mode 
of  computing  the  product,  this  would  afford  seventy* 
five  English  ounces,  or  eighty-seven  Spanish  ounces, 
or  eleven  marcs^  of  silver  per  caxon.  Now  the 
average  product  from  the  silver  ores  at  the  celdhra* 
ted  mines  at  Potosi,  is  only  five  or  six  marcs  per 
caxon,  and  those  of  Uspallata  only  two  marcs  per 
caxon.  These  comparisons  afford  the  clearest  evi* 
dence  that  can  be  adduced  that  the  Engh'sh  mode  of 
smdting  can  never  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  process  of  amalgamation,  as  practned  in  America ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  to  ensure  economical  results,  the 
aid  alone  of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  their  peculiar  habits  and  management 
must  be  resorted  to ;  wherever  English  imj^ovemaats 
are  attempted  to  supersede  the  old  methods,  I  should 
decidedly  pronounce  that  such  tiials  will  be  attended 
with  loss.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  faarbaroos 
mode  of  oporation  followed  in  Chile,  great  loss  of  pro- 
duct is  occasioned ;  but  when  this  loss  is  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  materials, 
and  management  necessary  to  ensure  a  greater  amount 
of  produce,  the  inference  is  irresistible^  that  it  is  better 
to  put  up  with  this  loss  than  to  expend  a  sum  of 
money  far  beyond  the  value  of  what  can  be  obtained 
by  adopting  the  improved  methods  used  in  countries 

where  facilities  aboimd,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
procured  at  any  price  in  Chile  and  La  Plata. 
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The  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  ie  coadueted 
by  a  process  certainly  neither  the  most  economical 
nor  scientific^  as  far  as  regards  the  quantity  of  metal 
produced;  though,  perhaps,  the  small  expense  in- 
curred in  the  simplicity  of  the  method,  more  than 
counterbalances  the  loss  of  copper  sustained  in  such 
mde  metallurgic  operations.  It  does  not  often  hap- 
pen that  the  process  of  reduction  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  mines ;  more  gene« 
rally  it  is  at  some  distance,  where  wood  and  water 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance :  in  sueh  case 
the  ore  is  brought  from  the  mines  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  first  process  of  reduction  is  that  of 
roasting,  which  is  conducted  in  a  rude  sort  of  fur- 
nace, excavated  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  One  of  the 
perpendicular  walls,  part  of  the  side  walls,  and  the 
hearth,  are  formed  by  the  hill  itself ;  the  front  wall, 
and  part  of  the  sides,  being  built  up  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  of  rude  stones  cemented  with  mud  ;  the 
hearth  of  the  fiimace  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
cement,  mixed  with  calcined  bones,  in  order  that  it 
may  resist  the  fire,  as  it  would  otherwise  ccmtraot 
by  the  heat,  and  crack,  and  throu^  these  cracks 
the  metal  would  escape. 

The  ore  and  fuel  can  thus  be  easily  thrown  from 
the  bill  into  the  top  of  the  furnace,  which  is  always 
purposely  left  open,  and  is  never  closed.  A  quantity 
of  wood  is  first  cast  in,  then  a  portion  of  ore,  then 
alternately  wood  and  ore,  till  the  furnace  is  charged; 
the  ore  is  carried  to  the  furnace  by  peons  in  wooden 
troughs,  called  batteas ;  so  many  batteas  being  ap- 
portioned to  a  number  of  mule  loads  of  wood,  as 
circumstances  may  determine.     The  fuel  is  mimosa. 
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or  any  thorny  wood  which  can  be  procured.  Thefire 
being  lighted  at  the  bottom,  a  blast  of  air  is  constantly 
maintained  by  a  rude  sort  of  bellows,  which  are  di^ 
cular,  single  valved,  and  in  pairs;  in  some  cases 
worked  by  a  rude  water  wheel,  from  two  crank 
motions,  wherever  circumstances  allow  of  it ;  bat 
more  generally  they  are  worked  by  hand.  The  two 
bellows  are  fixed  vertically,  side  by  side,  upon  a 
wooden  base.  A  tube  generally  formed  out  of  the 
hollow  osseous  stem  of  the  torch  thistle,  or  cactus 
peruviana,  mudded  over  so  as  to  close  up  the  reticular 
openings,  proceeds  from  a  central  hole  in  each  fix>nt 
fixed  board;  and  these  tubes,  converging,  are  inserted 
into  a  small  hole,  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace.  The  hind,  or  moveable  bellows 
boards  being  jointed  at  bottom  to  the  front  boards, 
a  peon  stands  holding  the  handle  of  each  in  his 
hands,  and,  by  a  violent  alternating  motion,  pushes 
forward  first  one  then  another  board,  by  which 
action  he  maintains  the  continuity  of  the  blast 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  bellows  known  in  Chile;  the 
native  smiths  use  no  other.  By  these  means  the  fire 
is  briskly  kept  up  for  above  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
when  the  process  is  considered  forward  enough,  a 
tap-hole  is  opened,  and  there  flows  out  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  crude  scoria  ;  for  the  mud  lining  of  the 
furnace,  as  well  as  the  adobes,  being  extremely  fusi- 
ble, are  partly  melted  by  the  heat,  adding  to  the  bulk 
and  fluxibility  of  the  mass.  The  fluid  mixture  is 
suffered  to  flow  into  a  small  pit,  where  it  cools  into 
a  solid  mass,  the  metallic  particles  being  found  in 
flakes   and    globules,   interspersed  throughout  the 
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mass,  which  is  subsequently  broken  up  by  a  maa 
caUed  the  chanquero,  who,  seated  on  the  ground, 
performs  this  tedious  operation  with  a  hand  hammer. 

The  slag  is  first  broken  into  large  masses,  to  se- 
parate the  flakes  and  larger  lumps  of  copper,  which 
aro  placed  apart :  these  masses  aro  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  so  as  to  separate  the  smaller  portions 
of  copper;  and  these  are  a  third  time  carefully  turned 
over  by  the  chanquero,  who,  by  poising  them  in  his 
hand,  can,  by  practice,  ascertain  whether  to  cast 
them  aside  for  mero  slag ;  whether  to  break  them 
still  farther,  so  as  to  separate  more  globules ;  or  to 
throw  them  altogether  among  the  metallic  portion^ 
for  refilling. 

This  being  completed,  the  metal  is  now  ready  for 
refining — a  process  which  is  considered  among  the 
Chilenos  to  be  a  master  piece  of  ingenuity.  The 
hearth  of  the  refining  furnace  is  constructed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  is 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
in  height  above  the  ground.  The  sides  aro  raised 
two  feet  higher,  and  the  top  is  arched  over :  thero 
aro  two  chimneys,  raised  four  feet  above  the  hearth, 
placed  at  the  corners  farthest  romoyed  firom  the 
firo-place :  at  each  end  of  the  furnace  is  an  opening, 
one  leading  into  the  open  air|  llie  other  into  the 
firo-place,  which  is  a  small  close  chamber  built 
against  the  end,  and  is  the  height  of  the  furnace : 
its  length  is  about  eight  feet,  its  breadth  four  feet ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  length  of  the  whole 
structuro.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  this  chamber 
is  a  large  arohed  opening  for  the  admission  of  fuel ; 
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and  on  the  intermediate  side^  in  a  line  of  the  two 
openings  of  the  furnace,  it  a  small  aperture^  whidi 
permits  a  view  of  the  operatiwa  Wittdn  the  fumaee 
from  that  end.    Fr(»a  this  description  it  will  be 
seen,  that  in  principle  it  is  a  most  rude  and  im- 
perfect imitation  of  a  reirerberatorjr  furnace.     It  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  arched  ceiling  of  the  fw» 
nace  every  time  the  bed  is  charged ;  the  rude  lurajis 
of  metal  collected,  as  before  described,  are  heiqMd 
in ;  the  ceiling  is  again  closed  up^  and  luted  over 
with  mud  plaster ;  the  fire  is  gradually  lighted^  and 
kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  At 
furnace  is  dried  gradually.    At  length  the  fire  k 
briskly  maintained  by  throwing  into  the  two  large 
openings  of  the  chamber  faggots  of  brush-wood,  m 
more  generally  billets  of  the  torch-thistle,  and  is 
thus  maintained  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  glowing 
rtate.    All  the  doors  and  vents  are  kept  open  during 
the  operation,  as  well  to  watch  the  progress  going 
forward,  as  to  allow  a  free  exit  for  the  flame  at  sU 
parts,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  natives,  who 
believe  they  could  not  produce  the  requisite  heat 
were  any  of  the  openings  closed.     It  happens,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  at  frequent  intervals  eradcs 
are  made  in  the  ceiling  or  dome  of  the  furnace, 
through  which  the  heated  air  escapes.     On  these 
occasions  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  patch 
on  a  dab  of  plastic  mud,  which  is  always  at  hand 
for  the  purpose.     During  the  process  of  reduction, 
the  peons  keep  stirring  the  fluid  mass  ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  to  be  completed,  a  tap-hole  is  opened 
on  one  side  of  the  furnace,  where,  the  bed  being 
lowest,  the  metal  has  collected.    The  ground  around 
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the  furnace,  into  which  the  metal  is  to  be  lecdyed^  k 
prepared  by  digging  out  a  number  of  square  hcden^ 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide^  and 
four  inches  deep,  which  when  smoothed  are  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  wood  ashes,  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  and  fusion  of  the  earth  with  the  metal. 
A  number  of  small  channels  communicate  from  one 
to  another,  and  as  the  fluid  metal  runs  firom  the 
tap-hole  the  moulds  are  successively  filled.  The 
thickness  of  the  cakes  varies  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  inches,  and  their  weight  from  140  to  320 
pounds.  The  copper  thus  refined,  as  it  is  called, 
is  more  crude  than  the  common  pigs,  which  come 
from  our  English  smeking-houses ;  it  is  extremely 
impure,  and  filled  with  numerous  vacuities,  owing 
to  its  being  half  melted :  these  are  the  cakes  of  cop* 
per,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Peruvian 
slabs.  They  are  almost  wholly  sent  to  the  Indian 
market. 

The  Chilenoe  are  fully  convinced  that  their 
copper  is  superior  to  any  in  the  world :  they  can* 
not  be  dissuaded  from  an  error  current  am<»^ 
them,  that  their  copper  contains  a  large  proporticD 
of  gold. 

NATURE  OF  METALLIC  ORES. 

GoLix — The  greater  portion  of  gold  fbuid  in 
Chile  is  recovered  from  the  auriferous  sulphuret  of 
iron,  or  gold  pyrites,  which  is  generally  met  with 
in  high  and  lofty  ridges.  Those  of  lUapd  and 
Petorca  are  of  this  description.  Others  again  an 
veins  of  rock,  where  very  small  grains  of  gold  are 
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disseminated  in  syenite,  so  minute  as  not  to  be 
visible  by  the  naked  eye,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Ligua.  Others,  again, 
consist  of  an  ochreous  decomposing  syenite,  distri- 
buted in  veins,  in  which  native  gold  is  disseminated 
in  thin  flakes;  specimens  of  these  I  have  seen 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Curico  and 
Talca.  I  have  seen  many  of  what  are  called  gold 
mines,  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  round  Quillota : 
among  others,  the  celebrated  mines  of  La  Ligua, 
which  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of 
that  town.  They  are  mere  holes  dug  in  the  rodr, 
to  the  depth  probably  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and 
in  looking  at  the  earth,  there  does  not  appear  any 
thing  indicative  of  the  precious  metals ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  considered  worth  work- 
ing  in  any  other  hands  than  Chilenos.  Inhere  is 
one,  however,  which  was  formerly  wrought  to 
some  advantage,  but  is  now  inundated.  Some 
persons  have  attempted  to  cut  an  adit,  so  as  to 
drain  it,  but  they  failed  in  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  There  are  two  large  square  Shafts  near 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  where  some  rude  machineiy 
was  erected  to  extract  the  water,  but  it  £EuIed  of 
success. 

The  Chilenos  universally  entertain  the  notion, 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Frezier,  that  the  ground 
of  Chile  is  creative  of  gold,  and  that  the  same 
places  whence  gold  has  been  excavated,  was  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  have  reproduced  it 
on  the  same  spot.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance,  which  was  noticed  lately  at 
one  of  the  amalgamating  mills  near  Illapel.     The 
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ore  from  which  the  gold  had  been  extracted,  was 
the  auriferous  pyrites:  the  pyritous  matter  had 
been  collected  from  the  washings  of  the  amalgam, 
and  thrown  away  as  useless.  An  old  practico  had 
discovered  that  this  heap  of  waste  had  reproduced 
gold,  and  he  was  engaged  in  separating  a  small 
quantity  from  it  This  must  evidently  arise  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  by  long  exposure 
to  air,  by  which  minute  atoms  of  gold  must  be  re- 
leased from  the  further  disintegration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  pyrites  during  the  chemical  action,  and 
which  before  had  been  so  mechanically  enclosed  as 
to  have  escaped  contact  with  the  mercury  on  the 
former  amalgamation. 

In  every  gold  mine  a  practico  is  employed,  who 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  his  services, 
while  the  common  labourer,  or  capachero,  gets 
only  four  dollars,  and  the  barretero  six  dollars  a 
month.  The  practico  takes  a  sample  from  the 
workings  several  times  in  the  day,  and  assays  it ; 
for  as  the  gold  ore  is  not  distinguishable  from 
common  rock,  he  requires  this  assistance  to  guide 
his  otherwise  uncertain  operations.  The  mode  of 
assaying  is  very  simple ;  the  pieces  of  ores  are 
selected,  and  laid  upon  a  hollow  stone,  always  kept 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  the  purpose :  the 
miner  holds  another  round  stone  in  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  crushes  the  sample,  protecting  it 
from  flying  out  by  means  of  his  left  hand  :  having 
thus  ground  the  sample  to  a  fine  powder,  he  puts 
it  into  his  assaying  instrument,  which  is  a  large 
bullock's  horn,  and  agitates  it  carefully  in  the 
water    with   his    fingers,    by   which  more  of  the 
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earthy  matter  becomes  separated:   thia   done,  lie 
pours  freah  water  into  the  honi»  agitates    it»  and 
suffers  it   to   drain  off   the  sediment,    which  is 
repeated  thr6e  or  four  times,,  till  only  a  small  poiv 
tion  of  the  powder  is  left ;  a  little  water  ia  addeil 
the  powder  is  stirred  round  by  the  finger  i  and  &• 
nally,  by  a  dextrous  twisting  inclination  of  the  hook 
he  contrives  to  bring  all  the  minute  gold  partidai 
the  ore  may  contain  into  a  fine  £ringe  upon  tka 
margin  of  the  remaining  earthy  matter;  by  which 
rude  operation,    with  constant  practice  and  eon* 
sequent  dexterity,  he  can  pronounce  with  eoafi* 
dence  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  the  different 
samples,  although  the  quantity  of  gold   on  most 
occasions  must  be  a  very  small  fractional  part  of  a 
grain.    The  whole  process  is  effected  in  leas  than 
three  minutes. 

Ores  of  Silver.— --Towards  the  southern  pro* 
vinces,  silver  is  found  principally  in  limestone,  or 
calcareous  syenite :  to  the  northward  it  is  said  to 
exist  in  a  kind  of  marly  limestone.  It  ia  also  fire- 
quently  found  in  beds  of  quartz,  disseminated 
through  it  in  the  metallic  state.  Towards  Copiapo, 
silver  is  generally  found  in  lead  ores,  principally 
argentiferous  galenas :  towards  the  south  it  is 
chiefly  mineralized  with  sulphur.  It  is  seldom 
found  in  very  massive  quantities,  being  mostly 
disseminated  widely  and  minutely  in  certain  veins 
of  rock.  The  mines  of  silver  generally  are  very 
poor ;  some,  of  amazing  richness,  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  wrought  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
have  soon  become  exhausted,  and  in  some  few 
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lost,  by  inunndatians,  as  in  the  case  of  th6  mines 
of  Pedro  Nolasco,  situated  in  a  ravine  falling  into 
the  river  Maypo,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  die 
convent  of  La  Merced^  or  the  White  Friars.  Others 
have  been  mentioned  as  lost  from  inundation ;  but 
there  is  generally  so  much  exaggeration,  so  many 
£Edsehoods,  and  so  much  fabulous  nonsense,  current 
with  the  Chilenoe,  respecting  their  mines,  that  I 
feel  disposed  to  give  credit  to  little  more  than  what 
has  been  testified  by  the  authority  of  intelligent  and 
disinterested  observers. 

Copper  Ores. — There  have  not  been  wanting 
travellers  of  credit  who  have  maintained  that  the 
mountains  of  Chile  consist  almost  wholly  of  cop- 
per ore ;  but  all  we  have  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cuperiferous  riches  of  the  country  is  unpar- 
donable exaggeration.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  indications  of  copper  are  observed,  which 
have  induced  many  an  adventurer  to  lose  his  little 
estate,  in  the  vain  search  of  what  existed  only  in 
some  accidental  small  deposition,  which  led  on 
his  imagination  to  hopes  which  have  never  been 
realized.  Formations  of  copper  are,  however,  fre- 
quent in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the 
expences  of  working.  Copper  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  called  bronce.  In  the 
northern  provinces  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  in 
the  stete  of  carbonate,  or  sulphuret  and  carbonate 
mixed.  Some  of  the  richest  ores  of  malachite 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  northern  parte  of  Copiapo, 
but  placed  by  circumstances  out  of  human  attain- 
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ment  in  the  present  age.  The  prindpallminiiig 
districts  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copiapo^ 
Guasco,  Coqnimbo,  and  Illapel;  scarcely  any  is 
wrought  to  the  southward. 


( 
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0  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

« 

MINES — MINING. 

AGning  Projects  in  Chile  by  English  Companies.— Probable  Re* 
suits. — No  considerable  Mining  Distxicts  in  Chile. — Numerous 

-  small  Mines. — Annual  Produce.— Gold. — Silver. — Copper. — 
Ores  of  Lead  and  Tin. — Peruvian  Mines. — P&^co* — ^^uigg^ 
rated  Statements. — Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  Chile.— 
Coining. — Present  State  of  the  Mines. — Smuggling.— Laws 
relating  to  Bullion. — Duties. 


The  state  of  tbe  mines,  the  condition  of  the 
miners,  the  want  of  means  for  mining  purposes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  show  most  plainly  that  English  pro- 
jects for  mining  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  capitals, 
cannot  be  accomplished.  That  this  is  so,  was  well 
known  to  many  persons  in  London  who  had  been 
in  the  country,  and  to  many  more  who  had  corre- 
spondents there.  It  was  particularly  well  known  to 
every  native  who  was  not  a  mere  peasant.  Yet 
persons  in  this  country,  the  best  informed  of  the 
real  state  of  Chile,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
employing  any  considerable  sum  of  money  in  mining 
with  the  least  chance  of  its  being  productive  of 
any  profit  whatever,  put  forth  proposals  for  rais- 
ing immense  sums  from  the  credulity  of  persons  less 
informed  than  themselves,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
pretended,  of  working  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  which  were  to  produce  immense  profits. 

After  some  time,  a  company,  called  the  "  Chilian 
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Mining  Association,"'  was  formed,  and  of  this  com- 
pany, with  a  nominal  capital  of  **  One  Million  ster- 
ling. His  Excellency  Don  Mariano  de  Egana,  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
and  late  a  Judge  of  the  Tribimal  of  Mines  in  that 
State,"  became  the  ''President."  Soon  after  tlv 
formation  of  this  company,  another  company  "  eame 
cnU^  under  the  title  of  ''  Anglo  Chilian  Mining  As- 
sodation,"  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ''  One  Million 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  establish^ 
ed  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  His  Ebu^ 
lency  Don  Mariano  de  Egana,  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  Chilean  Government."  But  as 
speculation  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  erednloos 
people  were  eager  to  become  partners  in  joint  stddc 
South  American  mining  companies,  another  cxmxjjmif 
also  *^came  out,''  under  the  title  of  ''Chilian  and 
Peruvian  Mining  Association,  Capital,  One  MiUioB 
Sterling ;"  and  the  prospectus  declared  that  "  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  this  Association  is  to  undertake 
the  working  of  copper  mines,  and  to  form  smdtiig 
establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CoquimbcH 
Guasco,  and  Copiapo." 

The  prospectus  of  the  "Chilian  Mining  Ano- 
elation,"  of  which  "  His  Excellency  Don  Bfariano 
de  Egana,"  is  President,  says,  "the  RepaUic  of 
Chile  contains  nine  mining  districts,  or  reals,  pro- 
ducing gold,  silver,  cof^per,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  being  situated  on  that  hranch 
jo{  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  nearest  the  sea  ooait 
Theelimate  is  healthy — ^labour  is  cheap— ^wood  aad 
water  are  generally  abundant — and  coal  la  to  be  found 
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on  the  cqaat  <^  Ccqicepdoii.'*  And  tbe  ^*  Aaglo  Cbi^ 
liim  Mining  Association,  estiiliUshecl  with  th^  8§pe- 
tion  and  approbration  of  Mr.  Egana,''  in  their  printed 
prospectus,  informs  us  **  that  the  territories  of  Chile, 
and  more  particularly  those  parts  which  are  situate 
between  the  parallel  of  thirt^^rfive  degress  of  sQuthr 
em  latitude  and  the  nQrth^rn  boundary,  are  la^wn 
to  abouqd  in  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  other  minerals."'  T%at  **  few  cQuntri^  tr^  so 
well  watered  m  Chile ;  numberless  rivers  flow  froni 
the  western  d^liyity  qf  the  Andes,  rendering  the 
vallies  fertile,  an4  ^fiprding  means  of  conveyance  by 
water  to  the  ports  qf  the  Republic  in  the  Pacific 
Oce^n."  The  ''  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Mining  As? 
sociation,"  in  their  printed  prospectus^  gQ  even 
greater  lengths :  they  assure  us  that  **  the  copper 
ores  of  Chile  eiust  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and 
in  general  are  easily  accessible,  being  at  a  little  depth 
fiH>m  the  surface,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea  coast.  Although  Hkty  are  for  the  most  part  ex<> 
triemely  rich,  the  copper  produced  from  them  has 
hitherto  obtained  an  inferior  price.  This  is  to  be 
fittributed  to  the  imperfect  mannj^  in  which  the 
process  of  smelting  has  been  performed.  Coals,  a 
preferable  material  to  charcoal,  whiph  is  i)ow  em^ 
pl(^(ed  for  smelting  copper,  are  found  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and,  it  is  considered, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mines  at  a  trifling  expence." 
Notwithstanding  the  Assertions  contained  in  these 
prospectuses  are  made  in  the  most  confident  and 
imposing  manner,  and  are  backed  by  great  names, 
k  is  ray  duty,  as  a  recorder  of  facts,  while  giving 
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an  account  of  the  country,  to  isay,  that  they  are  great 
exaggerations,  holding  out  delusive  hopes  which 
never  can  be  realized. 

By  a  mining  district  is  usually  understood  exten- 
sive  metalliferous  beds,  which  have  been,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  such,  for  in- 
^  stance,  as  the  districts  of  Pasco,  Potosi,  Gualgayo, 
Caxamarca,  and  others  in  Peru.  In  this  sense, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  words  of  the  (nto- 
spectus  can  be  taken,  or  were  intended  to  be  taken, 
in  any  other  sense,  there  is  not  one  mining  district 
for  gold  and  silver  in  all  Chile,  neither  is  there 
any  mining  district  for  any  other  metal  excepting 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  where  copper  is  pro- 
cured ;  and,  from  the  insignificance  of  the  establish- 
ments there,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
mining  district.  In  this  district  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle stream  navigable  by  a  boat  of  any  sort ;  neither 
coals,  nor  fuel  of  any  sort,  can  be  procured  in  the 
country  for  any  but  a  very  small  establishment ;  the 
country  is  barren,  difficult  of  access,  and,  from  want 
of  rain  and  rivers,  utterly  incapable  of  improvement 
by  human  efforts.  No  expectation  can  be  entertained 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  that  the 
quantity  of  copper  manufactured  there  can  be  much 
increased.  Any  attempt  to  mine  there  by  Englishmen, 
or  under  English  management,  must  fail ;  any  show 
of  an  intention  to  mine  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  fo- 
reigners, would  immediately  cause  such  an  enormous 
advance  of  wages,  as  would  totally  destroy  all  chance 
of  profit,  even  could  hands  in  sufficient  numbers  -  be 
procured,  which  is  impossible,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expence  of  superintendence,  tools,  and  buildings,  and 
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nothing  of  the  monstrous  expence  of  digging  coals 
at  Concepcion  in  the  south,  and  conveying  them  to 
Coquimbo,  in  the  north  of  Chile.  It  seems  difficult 
to  persuade  oneself  that  those,  who  projected  the 
scheme  of  mining  for  copper  in  Chile,  could  be  ig- 
norant of  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  they  say,  in  their 
prospectus,  that  ^^  an  experienced  and  highly  respect- 
able agent,  possessing  great  local  knowledge  and 
influence  in  Chile,  has  been  some  time  since  dis- 
patched, furnished  with  a  credit  and  powers  to  con- 
tract for  the  most  eligible  mines,  and  to  confirm 
the  provisional  contracts  which  may  have  already 
been  made  for  the  mines  by  two  persons  resident  in 
Chile,  imder  directions  previously  sent  out."  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  many  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  these  prospectuses,  should  have 
permitted  their  insertion  in  such  delusive  projects. 

If  there  had  ever  existed  any  great  indication  of 
metallic  wealth  in  places  where  mining  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  any  chance  of  success  in  Chile,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  imdertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  would  have  preferred  the  finer  climate 
and  more  productive  country,  to  the  elevated,  bleak, 
inhospitable,  unhealthy  mining  districts  of  Peru. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  single  great  mine  has  ever 
been  known  in  Chile,  nor  any  one  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  together  any  of  the  principal  Spanish 
capitalists,  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  in  the 
more  productive  mines  of  Peru ;  the  means  employ- 
ed in  mining  operations  in  Chile  have  been  small. 
and  corresponded  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines ;  the 
small  extent  of  the  excavations  in  those  mines  is 
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{tt^itfbhed  to  theil*  ttiieaiis.  Hie  miHrtBB  aM  dlttri^ 
MiMd  VHd^ijr  bvier  distant  {MortiOns  of  the  toidin&y  ^ 
knd,  Wbiare  they  are  the  faiodt  xiimidN)^»  h  Miall  ti^i^ 
tiril  town  htts  bi^n  btdlt  fdt*  gen^^l  convenience) 
^tld,  from  the  fe#  inhabitthts  eldstiHg  iH  theM  hiW 
mMug  villager,  imy  at  one  glaiie^  he  dediieM  dii 
i^eiry  sftiall  scale  U]^n  trhibh  mining  bpeMtions  ever 
hAVe  beeh,  and  ai*e  ever  lilcdy  to  be  coAdntted  in 
Child  fbr  ^BiJg^  tb  t6tM.  These  mines  have  nevef 
l^een  j^roiductive  of  innch  profit  to  the  s^eculatdrs^ 
WiA  would,  iVom  th)6ir  known  nnprdduetiT^efi^ 
ite^ide  fbr  the  most  part  t6  hi  Worked,  wei^  KftboiUr  M 
iild'ealBe  mMh  in  priced  the  min^,  theiiefolre^  ^ 
though  numerous,  (emptoy  eadi  but  ia  few  indiyMn^ 
Ids ;  from  their  iiitaited  Workings,  from  tiieir  povMy^ 
many  cannot  possibly  be  employed,  were  it  desiraUft 
they  should  now  be  so.  The  little  value  the  mimers 
have  set  upon  their  sei*vid0s,  the  inconceivably  few 
v^nts  of  ^0  unci^ilizefd  a  people,  and  the  absence  of 
iahy  strong  excitements,  have  alone  given  rise  to  thift 
Search  fdr  metals.  Whenever,  as  I  have  elsewhel^ 
shown,  the  demand  for  febbui*  is  increased  bey^Mfl 
the  Ikat^lfal  limits  cX  the  natioi^  ri^^hes  and  te^ 
sources,  the  natives  will  crease  to  Wof*k  tl^  inines  Ml 
their  6Wn  iifcCount. 

The  prospectus  bf  t^  Chilian  Mining  Associa^ 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Egana  is  president,  as  has  been 
seen,  says,  that  "  feW  countries  are  so  well  watered 
as  Chile,  affording  means  of  conveyance  by  water  ft> 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific ;  and  that  north  of  35  deg. 
S  lat.  are  the  great  mining  districts ;"  yet  it  is  a  &ct, 
of  which  Mr.  Egana  could  not  by  aAy  possiUIfty  b^ 
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ignorant,  that  north  of  25  d^.  ^  lat  there  is  hot  a 
single  river  navigable  in  any  way;  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  of  any  kind,  and  no  coals. 
From  the  most  accurate  accounts  I  could  gather 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  in  Chile,  they  are 
as  follows : 

Dollan.         £,  sterling. 

Gold,  5000  marcs,  valued  at 680,000  186,000 

Silver,  20,000        ditto        180,000  86,000 

Total  Gold  and  Silver. .   860,000  172,000 

Copper,  40,000  quintals 480,000  96,000 

nuallj thnn  the  mmes of  Cmle. .  J  ____^  

This  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is,  I  am  convinced, 
larger  than  that  now  extracted,  and  may  be  consi«> 
dered  as  the  average  product  existing  in  the  periods 
of  Spanish  rule.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  returns 
quoted  both  by  Helms  and  Humboldt,  for  the  year 
1790,  where,  though  the  weight  is  not  stated,  the 
value  is  given,  at  the  usual  mint  price,  and  affords  an 
accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  quantity. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  brought 
to  the  offices  of  the  mint  of  Chile,  from  January  1, 
to  December  31^  1790. 

Dc^iars.  £  sterling. 

Gold 721,764         144,851 

Silver .    146,182  29,226 

867^86         173,577 
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The  quantity  of  copper  quoted  at  40,000  quintals 
is  the  greatest  ever  raised  in  Chile ;  the  amount 
is  generally  about  30,000  quintals,  or  1S40  tons. 
The  price  of  copper  in  Chile  under  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  be  furnished  ready  for  exportation,  at  eig^ 
and  a  half  dollars  the  quintal,  and  has  frequently 
been  lower.  Since  the  ports  have  been  open  to 
foreign  trade,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  returns, 
that  copper  has  obtained  a  higher  price.  -  The 
India  ships  have  been  those  which  have  carried 
off  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  as  the  object  has 
been  dispatch,  great  prices  have  been  offered,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  other  remittance;  for  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  or  Spanish  dollars,  are  of  less 
value  in  India  than  in  .England ;  a  corresponding 
increase  of  price  of  copper  above  its  fair  relative 
value  in  other  markets,  has  been  given  equivalent  to 
the  depreciated  value  of  exchange  in  the  precious 
metals  in  India.  Copper  has,  therefore,  been  pur- 
chased at  far  too  high  a  price,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
losing  traffic  with  India,  while  all  hopes  have  been^ 
abandoned  of  sending  it  to  the  French  market, 
where  it  used  to  be  taken  as  return  cargo  by  the 
French  ships. 

This  will  explain  how  it  was  that  the  English 
habilitador,  of  whom  Captain  Hall  speaks,  could 
afford  to  give  eleven  dollars  the  quintal  to  the  miner, 
instead  of  eight  dollars,  at  which  prices  he  had  pre- 
viously bargained  to  furnish  it  to  the  Chileno  habi- 
litador, as  mentioned  in  another  place.  When  I 
arrived  in  Chile  in  1819>  instead  of  eight  dollars  per 
quintal,   which   I   had  expected  was  the   price  at 
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which  good  copper  could  be  procured  from  the  mines, 
I  found  it  to  vary  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  quantity  required.  I  could  procure 
a  quantity  not  exceeding  ten  quintals,  at  the  price  of 
ten  or  eleven  dollars ;  but  if  100  quintals  were  re- 
quired, the  price  demanded  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
dollars,  which  cost  fourteen  and  a  half  dollars, 
placed  on  board  for  exportation.  The  usual  return 
for  this  in  India  was  thirty-four  rupees  per  mohaund 
of  seventy-four  pounds,  or  twenty-three  per  quintal, 
which  just  allowed  a  freight  on  the  homeward 
passage.  In  England,  entered  in  bond  for  exporta- 
tion, it  has  been  worth  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cwt., 
equal  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  dollars  the  quintal,  but 
this  was  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  unusually 
high,  and  thiere  existed  a  demand  for  India.  In 
France,  it  was  worth  only  seventeen  dollars  and 
three-quarters  per  quintal ;  at  the  -  same  time, 
Russia  and  Swedish  pig  copper  fetched  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-three  dollars.  Cornish  standard 
copper  at  the  same  time  was  worth  118^.  per  cwt. 
or  twenty-five  dollars  and  a  half  the  quintal.  This 
will  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  relative  purity 
of  the  copper.  The  demand  for  India  was,  at  some 
times,  greater  than  at  others,  so  that  the  price  varied 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars,  but  the  wise  Chilenos, 
thinking  to  increase  the  revenue,  placed  additional 
duties  of  two  dollars  per  quintal  on  its  exportation, 
so  that  it  cost  seventeen  dollars  placed  on  board,  a 
price' which  has  diminished  greatly  the  demand,  as  it  * 
becomes  a  losing  remittance  to  India.  The  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  copper  into  England 
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was  55^.  per  cwt.,  or  twelve  dollars  and  a  ^artcar  per 
quintal ;  the  duties  have  since  been  aomewhat  re- 
duced. 

In  the  event)  therefore,  of  a  more  extensive  pro- 
duction  of  copper  in  the  country  than  the   India 
ships  can  carry  off  in  the  shape  of  returns^  the  price 
of  copper  Would  fall  considerably:  the  increasiiii^ 
price  of  labour,  of  provisions,  and  carriage,  vhidi 
must  result  from  the  employment  of  a  large  portion 
of  foreign  clipital  in  the  country,  must  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  its  production  above  its  present  amount 
It  is,  consequently,  evident,  that  any  attempt  to 
work  the  copper  mines  of  Chile  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  are  at  present  worked,   would 
enhance  the   first    cost  of  the  metal,    and  dimi- 
nish its  market  price,  so  as  to  entail  great  loss  to 
the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  speculations ;  and  it  is 
no  less  clear  that,  even  if  all  the  present  peddliiq^ 
mining  concerns  of  Chile  were  to  fall  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  of  the  mining  companies,  the  profits 
would  not  even  pay  the  expence  of  management, 
much  less  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  without 
taking  into  account  the  chances  of  loss  of  capital, 
from  numerous  causes,  which  have  already  b^un 
to  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  the 
hire  of  vessels,  the  engagement  of  English  miners, 
the  building  of  establishments,  and  the  recourse  to 
new  methods  of  operation  erroneously  entered  upon 
for  want   of  better   and  more  correct  statiatfcal 
and  general  information  relative  to  the  country,  or 
from  a  desire  to  put  a  face  upon  disreputable  ccm- 
cerns. 
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Having  made  thes^  obis^rvatioiis  in  proof  of  the 
fallilcious  liotions  etitertciinied  as  to  the  productive- 
ness bf  the  mihleg  bt  Chile  with  respect  to  gold, 
stiver,  and  copper,  oUr  attention  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  remaining  rich  niin^s  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and 
other  mt^tals,  said  td  iabotind  throughout  the  country. 
Although  ii*on  and  lead  ores  do  Occasionally  occur, 
I  do  not  believe  th6y  are  frequent,  or  rith ;  dertaiidy 
tbere  is  not  one  single  mine  of  these  metals  vProught 
in  the  whole  country,  simply  because  tto  demand 
Whatever  exifets  fot  lifead,  except  for  the  few  bullets 
required  by  the  army,  and  this  is  e^ctracted  from  a 
mine  at  no  great  distant^  from  Santiago,  at  the 
price  of  twelve  dollars  pet  quintal,  equ&l  to  fifty-four 
Shilling^  per  Icwt.,  While  it  can  be  purchased  in 
Europe  at  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.     The  whole 
lq[utotity  of  lead  raised  in  Chile   throughout  the 
fe^  does  not  amount  to  a  dingle  ton  weight.    As  to 
th6  rich  mines  of  tin,  certainly  no  one  mine  has  ever 
beten  Wrought  in  Chile :  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
teadt  indication  of  that  metal  has  ever  been  dis^ 
tOverefd  in  the  country.      I  made  many  diligent  in- 
qtiiries,  and  have  satisfied  mysdf  of  its  untruth : 
^ow,  therefore,  any  envoy  from  Chile  could  give 
Countenance  to  the  representations  ptlt  forth  to  the 
British  public,  in  order  to  inducie  them  to  send  their 
capital  to  Chil6  in  seardi  of  what  he  must  have 
known  had  never  been  product,  must  be  left  for 
him  to  explain  in  his  OWn  Way. 

No  just  or  rational  man  will  impute  evil  inten- 
tions to  those  who  bona-fide  invest  tfieir  money  in 
these  speculations,  who  are  themselves  deceived  from 
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want  of  correct  information,  and  who  may  there- 
fore  become  misleaders  of  others   to   their  ruin ; 
although  it  must  be  evident,  that  those  whose  names 
are  likely  to  influence  the  actions  of  others,  ought  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  lend  them  to  purposes 
which  may   be  used  improperly.     But  those  who 
sanction  what  they  know  to  be  misrepresentatioiis, 
ought  to  be  made  responsible  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  impediments 
and  drawbacks  presented  by  the  mere  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  resources  of  the  country.    Those  to 
be  expected  from  the  prejudices,  jealousies,  intrigues, 
and  avarice  of  the  natives,  will  not  be  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  which  foreigners  will  have  to  contend 
against   in  mining  speculations.      If  Hehns    and 
Baron  Nordenfleadt,  men  possessed  of  the  greatest 
practical    knowledge,   and   directors   of    the    chief 
mining  establishments  in  Europe,  failed,  notwith- 
standing they  were  armed  with  all  the  power  and 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and,  under  his 
protection,  met   with   such   determined   opposition 
from  the  natives  of  South  America,  as  compelled 
them,  after    severe   hardships   and   privations,    to 
abandon   in   disgust   the  hopeless   undertaking  of 
introducing  improvements  into  the  modes  of  amal- 
gamation in  the  mining  districts  of  Peru,  what  have 
we  to  expect  from  the  operation  of  companies  formed 
in  London?     I  cannot  express  the  treatment  Mr. 
Helms  and  his  associates  experienced   better  than 
by  quoting  his  own  words  : — 

"Accompanied  by  their  families,    a    few  negro 
servants,  and  a  great  number  of  German   miners. 
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they  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on 
the  29th  October,  1789,  the  spring  season  of  that 
part  of  the  globe,  began  their  journey  at  first  in  car- 
riages, and  afterwards  on  horseback,  by  the  common 
route  of  the  post  in  an  oblique  direction  across  South 
America,  through  Tucuman,  and  over  the  Cordil- 
leras, to  Potosi  and  Lima,  an  extent  of  way  amount- 
ing, from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  to  1,700  miles, 
and  from  thence  through  Cuzco  and  Guancavelica, 
1,300  miles. 

"  In  Potosi  the  Grerman  commissioners  remained 
until  30th  January,  1791,  and,  during  their  resi- 
dence, endeavoured  to  dispel  the  incredible  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  the  mint  and 
mining  departments   there.      Helms   erected  a  la- 
boratory,   and    read   daily    lectures,    accompanied 
with   suitable    experiments,   to   an   audience  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  mint,  and  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  and  fully  instructed  six  young  men  in  the 
science  of  metallurgy.      Supported  hy  the  gover- 
nor,  he  succeeded  in  exposing  the  ignorance  of  the 
American  overseers,  and  officers  of  the  mint  and 
mines,  although  the  latter  counteracted,  with  all 
their  might,  the  royal  commissioners,  and  particularly 
Helms,  by  secret  cabals,  and  the  basest  calumnies. 
In  tvriting   and  in  conversation  they  decried  the 
Germans    as  arch  heretics,   German  Jews,    and 
cheats ;  as  men,  in  short,  who,  it  wa^s  feared,  would 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  honest  miners  and  their 
overseers ;  and  tried  every  means  to  render  them 
suspicious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  fearing 
lest,  enlightened  by  Helms  and  his  associates,  they 
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should  examine  too  narrowly  into  i^  oomthvt  ^ 
their  ignorant  and  rqgui^h  serwmts. 

**  T)iey  even  excited  the  In^n  lalnmrers  agaii|gt 
them  by  insinuating  that  th^  foreigners  had  eqm^ 
solely  for  the  purpose  qf  pwhing  thei  mne^  by  «Fa- 
chinery^  and  would  thus  deprive  them  of  their  iqeans 
of  ^subsistence.  In  this  opposition  they  Wi^re  joined 
hy  A  numerous  hand  of  merchants  in  the  principal 
dii^,  98  Hebns  in  particular  spoke  loudly  against 
the  enormous  usury  by  which  they  oppressed  the 
workerfi  qf  (he  mineSf  and  made  eve^  eQbrt  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  rapacity. 

<^  Scarcely  had  Helnis  arrived  ip  Lima,  when,  at 
th^  desire  of  the  intendant  of  Guancavelica,  be  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  celebrated  quieksiiveF 
mine,  to  introduce  there  the  Idrian  fnmaces.  But 
in  procuring  Helms  this  commission,  the  intendant, 
an  old  Creole,  who,  by  pretended  patriotic  prq/eets^ 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  ^  million  of  dollars,  had 
no  other  end  in  view  but  to  derive  a  prqfit  fjrom 
furnishing  the  necessary  building  materials,  for 
which  he  received  mor^  th^n  four  times  jtheir  value ; 
and  when  Helms  set  his  face  against  his  nefarious 
proceedings,  he  had  the  address  surreptitiomdy  to 
procure  an  order  from  the  viceroy  to  suspend  the 
wor](,  Vexation  at  the  ur^ust  treatment  h^  here 
met  with  threw  Helms  into  a  fever ^  which  caused 
him  to  leaye  Guancavelica. 

(<  Two  oilier  commisnoiiSy  which  he  received  £roni 
Lima,  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  warking  the 
mines  of  Pasco  and  Bellabista,  proved  equally  fruit- 
less, ^  the  vii:eroy  absolutely  refused  any  pecuniary 
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assistance  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  the 
mines,  and  would  not  pennit  him  to  rais^  the  nev- 
cessary  supplies  by  means  of  a  loan.    All  he  could  ' 
obtain  was  a  commendatory  epistle  in  praise  pf  his 
zeal, 

*'He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  Peru,  a  land 
morally  and  physically  pernicious  to  him,  where,  in 
the  execution  of  the  most  dangerous  and  laborious 
commissions,  he  was  obliged  to  act  not  only  as  m 
director  of  the  smelting  houses,  but  liheunse  ^  a 
carpenter,  smith,  and  nuuon.  Accordingly*  in  the 
beginning  of  1793  he  sailed  from  Callao,  and,  after 
a  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  arrived  safely  in 
Cadiz." 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  unfortunately  ruin^ 
ous  result,  and  lamentable  ill  treatment  of  the  per-* 
sons  engaged  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  European 
improvements  and  British  machinery  into  the  great 
silver  mining  district  of  Pasco,  in  which  was  en- 
gaged one  of  our  most  celebrated  engineers,  a  most 
able  mechanic,  to  whom  the  grand  improventents  in 
our  Cornish  mines  is  chiefly  indebted-^I  mean  Mr. 
James  Trevethick. 

I  shall  premise  the  detail  ivith  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  celebrated  mines  of  Pasco;  the  dsr 
scription  of  them  by  Barcm  de  Humboldt,  in  his 
<'  Essai  Politique,*"  has  been  so  often  quoted  that  it 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recoUeetion  of  most  readers. 
Humboldtt  however^  derived  mudi  of  his  informal 
tion  respecting  them  from  the  account  fumisfaed  by 
the  intelligent  Helms. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Pasco  are  properly  in  the 
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ridge  of  Yauricocha,  and  are  seated  at  the  great 
height  of  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  far 
above  the  level  of  v^etation.  The  distance  of  the 
village  of  Pasco  from  Lima  is  reckoned  fifty-eight 
leagues,  being  twenty  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Tarma,  which  is  on  the  high  road  to  Xauxa.  The 
only  persons  who  can  be  constantly  employed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  attenuated,  where  the  barometer  is 
always  below  nineteen  inches,  are  Indians  of  the 
country,  bred  upon  high  table  lands ;  while  those 
Creoles  and  foreigners  used  to  a  denser  atmosphere, 
at  such  elevations  are  capable  of  very  little  per- 
sonal exertion. 

The  riches  of  the  metalliferous  bed  of  Yauricocha 
are  not  very  deep  below  the  surface :  the  greater 
portion  of  the  pits  are  somewhat  less  than  100  feet, 
and  none  of  them   exceed  400  feet.      The  length 
of  the  bed,  according  to  Hiunboldt,  is  4,800  metres, 
or  15,747  English  feet,  or  5,740  Spanish  varas ; 
its    breadth  2,200  metres,  or  7,217  English  feet, 
or  2,630  Spanish  varas ;    its  thickness,  according 
to  Helms,  is  ninety  feet.     The  number  of  mines, 
as  appears  from  the   following  official  report,  ap- 
pears to  be    ninety-nine,    seventy-eight   of  which 
only  were  at  work ;   but  after  the   arrival  of  San 
Martin  in  the  country,  toward  the  end  of  1820,  the 
old  Spanish  proprietors,  fearful  of  the  patriot  forces, 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  mines,  and  it  appears 
that  soon  after  his  entry  into  Lima  the  number 
worked  were  only  four 
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An  official  Account  of  the  Number  of  Mines  of  Gold^  Silrer, 
and  Mercury^  existing  in  all  the  Intendencies  of  the  Viceroy alty 
of  Peru^  distinguishing  those  in  work  and  those  unemployed, 
their  Refineries  of  Gold  and  Silver^  &c. 


Silver  mines. 

Goldmines. 

Quick. 

silver 
mines  in 

work. 

Amalga- 
mation 
works  of 
silver. 

Ditto 

Intendendes. 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

of 
gold. 

Lima 

Huancavelica 

Cu2co 

Arequipa    . . 

Tarma 

Pasco 

Huallanca  . . 

Truxillo 

Hiiamanga.. 

117 
80 

19 
55 

78 

149 

134 

38 

70 
215 

48 

21 

161 
63 

1 

2 
'  60 

4 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

41 
42 
18 
33 

102 

48 
82 
52 

121 

Total  .. 

670 

578 

63 

8 

4        398 

121 

Signed,    Mamubl  ob  Vallata, 

EUOBNIO  DE  MiOTA, 

EuoBNio  Gonzales  db  Pebalta. 


Lima,  September  24,  1796. 


Some  have  asserted  there  are  upwards  of  3000 
mines  at  Pasco  :  this  is  a  misconception ;  the  num- 
ber is  not  above  100,  as  above  shown.  But  taking 
the  square  superficial  extent  of  the  bed,  as  given  by 
Humboldt,  as  15,747  feet  X  7217  =  112,646,099 
square  feet.  Supposing  this  to  be  divided  into  legal 
estacadas  of  21,600  square  feet  each,  as  established 
by  the  ordinanza,  it  would  tnake  5,215  possessions^ 
which  is  quite  a  theoretical  division.  It  appears 
to  be  in  frontage  of  its  length  17,547  feet;  in 
the  usual  length  of  an  estacado,  180  feet,  we  shall 
find   the   number   of  possessions   ninety-nine,   the 
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exact  number  given  in  the  official  return.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fallacy  to  pretend  that  every  hole  a  mat 
may  dig  is  a  mine ;  any  number  of  holes  may  be 
dug,  as  many  are  dug,  and  yet  they  may  all  belong 
to  one  mine ;  and  no  one,  who  did  not  intend  to 
mislead  others,  would  presume  to  say  that  each  of 
these  holes  was  a  separate  and  distinct  mine. 

The  mineral  bed  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
Humboldt  and  Helms,  to  be  a  fine  porous  brows 
iron  stone,  in  which  fine  silver  is  interspersed.  Its 
produce  is  about  nine  marcs  the  caxon,  thovigii, 
owing  to  the  rude  mode  of  working,  which,  from  its 
elevated  and  barren  situation,  is  said  by  both  these 
respectable  authorities  to  be  the  most  imperfect  of 
all  the  mines  of  America,  the  Spaniards  seldom 
obtained  more  than  seven  marcs  the  caxon  by  amal- 
gamation ;  while  the  Indians,  in  their  rude  blast 
furnaces,  seldom  produced  more  than  four  marcs. 
Patches  of  friable  white  argillaceous  earth,  about 
ten  inches  thick,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  bed,  so  rich,  as  to  yield  from 
200  to  1000  marcs  per  caxon  :  many  miners,  there- 
fore, instead  of  following  the  large  bed  regularly, 
hare  perforated  it  at  random,  in  search  of  these 
uncertain  riches,  and,  from  carelessness,  have  en- 
dangered the  falling  in  of  the  whole  mine.  It  is 
these  perforations  which  are  now  called  mines. 
This  is  commonly  the  mode  followed  throughout  all 
South  America ;  and,  although  the  laws  of  the  ordi- 
nanza  command  the  galleries  in  such  cases  to  be 
properly  secured  with  timbers,  still  these  precau- 
tions are  mostly  avoided,  especially  in  such  places 
as  Pasco,  where  timber  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
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obtained,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expence  of 
getting  it  there.  The  rule  of  all  Spanish  miners 
has  been,  to  work  where  metal  could  be  most  easily 
found,  without  regard  to  future  security,  or  any 
other  circumstance  beyond  the  immediate  consi- 
deration of  the  moment.  It  generally  happened 
that  they  had  not  capital  enough  to  proceed  in  a 
regular  course  of  mining  operations :  their  object 
was  to  lay  out  little  money,  and  to  expect  imme- 
diate returns, — a  system  very  different  from  that 
followed  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  books  of  the  provincial  treasury  of  Pasco 
prove  that,  in  the  year  1796,  the  produce  of  these 
mines,  including  those  of  Huallanca,  ^as  227>514 
marcs  of  silver ;  and  that,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1801,  the  average  annual  produce  was  2479OI4 
marcs.  Looking  at  this  produce,  our  attention  is 
naturally  excited  to  admiration  at  the  riches  which 
the  immense  profit  of  these  mines  must  have  yielded 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  But,  on  more 
minute  investigation,  we  shall  find  that  mining 
q>eculations  have  never  been  profitable  in  Pasco. 
The  produce  of  the  Pasco  mines,  before  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  shown  to  be  on  an  average 
S479OI4  marcs  per  annum.  Humboldt  states,  that 
the  expences  attending  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  freeing  them  from  water,  by  means  of  pumps, 
worked  by  men,  was  so  great,  that  the  charges  in- 
curred by  the  proprietors  of  one  mine  alone  was 
1000  dollars  per  week.  Let  us  assume  the  average 
expences  of  the  whole  seventy-eight  mines  in  work 
at  one  third  of  the  estimate  ;  their  total  expenditure 
in  the  course  of  the  year  will  amount  to  1,861,974 
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dollars.  When  in  Lima,  I  was  assured  hy  the  director 
of  the  mint,  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  of  silver 
mines  in  the  province,  and    connected    with   the 
mining  proprietors  of  Pasco,  that  he  could  obtain 
any  quantity  of  silver  pina  at  six  dollars  and  a 
quarter  the  marc.     His  object  was  to  establish  a 
banco  de  rescato  for  supplying  the  national  mint, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  which  I  was  summmied 
to  Lima.     This,  indeed,   was  the  nett   produce  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  mines,  after  deducting  the  go- 
vernment duties,  as  shown  in  another  place.      Esti- 
mating, therefore,  the  247*014  marcs  of  silver  at  six 
dollars  and  a  quarter,  it  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,349>381  dollars,  which,  after  deducting  the  charges 
above  stated,  leaves  1979407  dollars ;  taking  from 
this  the  expence  of  carriage,  the  profit  yields  but 
a  small  interest  for  the  capital  embarked  in  these 
undertakings. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  Don  Pedro  Abadia, 
the  agent  of  the  Phillippine  Company,  to  conceive 
the  plan  of  economizing  the  unavoidably  expensive 
charges  of  extracting  the  silver  from  these  gigantic 
mountains.  The  enterprize  totally  failed ;  and  the 
three  original  projectors  of  this  great  undertaking, 
after  expending  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
were  totally  ruined. 

A  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
persons  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess likely  to  attend  our  English  mining  projects. 

In  July,  1812,  two  of  the  richest  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Lima,  Abadia  and  Arismendl,  agents 
for  the  great  Phillippine  Company,  assisted  by  one 
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Uville,  associated  themselves  into  a  company  to 
procure  steam  engines  and  competent  engineers 
from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Pasco  and  Yauricocha:  they 
accordingly  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  mining 
proprietors  of  that  district,  obliging  themselves  at 
their  own  expence  to  bring  over  steam  engines,  and 
to  erect  them  at  Pasco,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  mines  from  water ;  in  compensation  for  which, 
the  draining  company  was  to  be  entitled  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Yauri- 
cocha and  Yanacuncha,  and  one-fifth  part  of  that 
of  all  other  mines  together,  with  one-half  of  the 
ores  extracted  from  such  mines,  as  should  be  se- 
lected for  sinking  the  pits.  Their  contract  was  to 
last  for  nine  years,  counting  from  the  time  the 
steam-engines  were  erected ;  and  then  to  be  renewed, 
or  annulled,  as  the  parties  might  agree.  Accord- 
ingly, Uville  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
arriired  in  April,  1813,  and  engaged  with  the  cele- 
.  bf ated  Cornish  engineer,  Trevethick ;  but,  being 
disappoipted  in  his  letters  of  credit,  and  therefore 
wanting  of  means,  Trevethick  was  induced  to  fur- 
nish the  machinery,  at  an  expence  of  3000/.  ster- 
ling, upon  condition  of  being  admitted  a  partner 
in  the  amount  of  12,000  dollars,  in  the  joint  stock 
of  the  company,  and  entitled  to  a  share  correspond- 
ing to  the  capital  employed.  This  share  was  cal- 
culated at  a  fifth.  In  order  to  pay  the  expences  of 
freight  and  workmen  sent  out  to  Peru,  an  additional 
sum  of  money  was  advanced ;  and  the  persons  so 
advancing,  were  also  admitted  to  a  joint  interest  of 
3200  dollars  in  the  capital  of  the  draining  com- 
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pany.  With  these  means  Uville  returned  to  Lima. 
Trevethick,  before  he  embarked  for  Peru,  divided 
his  interest  in  the  concern  into  320  shares,  eacb 
representing  a  capital  of  thirty-eight  dollars ;  and 
these  were  sold  in  the  market  for  125/.  sterling 
each  ;  some  few  were  sold  for  100^.  each. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Peru,  a  new  agreement  was 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  richest  and  mosl 
influential  persons  in  the  country,  by  which  the 
concern  was  to  be  extended  on  a  grand  scale;  an 
immense  quantity  of  machinery  of  various  kinds 
was  procured  from  England,  which  is  now  lying 
useless  in  the  cellars  of  the  mint  at  Lima^  where  I 
saw  it.  It  consisted  of  immense  trapiches,  grinding 
and  amalgamating  mills  of  cast  iron,  a  series  of 
rolling  and  laminating  apparatus,  all  intended  to 
be  worked  by  the  power  of  two  steam-engines, 
which  accompanied  them,  together  with  much  fur- 
nace work  for  the  refining  and  alloying  of  the 
silver.  To  effect  the  great  work,  the  whole  power 
of  the  viceroy  was  necessary,  assisted  by  the  means 
and  co-operation  of  the  richest  men  in  Peru.  Three 
thousand  mules,  and  four  thousand  Indians,  were 
put  in  requisition  by  the  government,  and,  by  dint 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exertion  ever  made  in 
any  undertaking  in  South  America,  one  of  the 
engines,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  put  tc^ther. 
The  description  of  the  difficulties  of  this  under- 
taking, and  the  means  employed,  which  were  de- 
tailed to  me  by  Don  Yavaria,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  show,  that  what  most  persons 
consider  as  imi)ossibilities,  can  be  effected,  but 
only  with  persever^ice,    and  at  an  enormous  ex- 
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pence.  The  first  trial  of  the  engine  was  insuffi- 
cient, on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery ;  but  thisy  imperfect  as  it  was,  brought  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  mines 
are  situated,  the  most  bombastic  eulogiums  ;  in  the 
style  in  which  South  American  authorities  are  in 
the  habit  of  colouring  the  most  common-place 
events. 

**  That  the  great  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves,  and  were  consequent  on  the  under- 
taking, have  been  surmounted,  and  extensive  mines, 
formerly  unproductive  by  being  filled  with  water, 
now  promise  to  realize  to  individuals  most  ample 
rewards,  and  to  render  to  the  state  services  of  in- 
finite value.  The  few  seconds  which  were  occupiedi 
in  that  operation,  (the  working  of  the  engine)  gave 
a  convincing  prw^f  of  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tions from  the  mines,  and  of  the  easy  extraction  of 
the  metals  from  the  greatest  depths,  and  also  that 
the  still  of  the  partners  and  assistants  qf  the  com- 
pany  will  overcome  any  difficulties  that  nature  may 
present^  and  consequently  that  the  meritorious  in- 
dividuals who  have  risked  their  property  will  be 
compefisated  by  a  fortune.  It  would  be  doing  little 
on  our  part,  and  that  of  the  whole  body  of  miners, 
to  erect  a  monument  to  them,  which  should  transmit 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  record  of  this  great  and 
patriotic  undertaking ;  but  we  now  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  labour,  pains,  and  fidelity,  will 
completely  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  company,  by 
extracting  from  the  bosom  of  those  rich  mountains, 
not  only  the  wealth  of  the  pits  of  Amilcar,  not  only 
the  treasures  of  the  vaunted  Potosi,  but  a  torrent  of 
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silver,  which  will  give  energy  to  all  our  operations, 
and  be  the  means  of  diffusiDg  wealth  and  happiness 
throughout  the  kiugdom." 

The  first  engine  was  put  up  towards  the  end  oi 
the  year  1817,  and  the  following  year  the  next  was 
finished ;   but  even  then  there  were  many  defects 
to  remedy;  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers  were  not 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  bad  peat  found 
at  some  distance,  and  consequently  failed  to   ge- 
nerate the  requisite  quantity  of  steam.      To  supply 
the  engines  with  fuel  it  reqiiired  the  aid  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  mules,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
vast  expence ;  for  five  times  the  number  of  mules 
at  any  time  in  actual  work  were  necessary ;  since, 
about  the  working  ground,  placed  at  an  elevation 
above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  no  food  whatever,  not 
even  bushes,  grow.    The  mules  fattened  up,  before 
they  were  brought  into  work,  were  prepared  for  a 
long  abstinence :  fresh  troops  of  these  animals  were 
brought  from  Tarma  every  Monday  morning,  and 
were  worked  all  the  week  in  a  starving  condition ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  sent  back  to 
Tarma  to  recover  their  strength,  by  four  weeks'  rest 
and  feeding  upon  barley  and  straw,  grown  at  a 
heavy  expence  at  that  place.      In  1819,  however, 
a  vein  of  coal  was  discovered,  about  five  miles,  or 
a  day's  journey  from   the   workings:    with   this, 
the  engines  worked  better,  and  succeeded  in  lower- 
ing  the  level  of  the  inundation  twelve  feet.     The 
success  of  the  engines  gave  to  some  of  the  persons 
interested  much  confidence,  who  conceived  they  could 
now  do  without  the  management  of  the  ingenious 
Trevethick,     Every  possible  obstacle  was,  therefore, 
thrown  in  his  way,  by  those  who,  from   motives 
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of  jealousy,   wished  to  get  rid  of  him.     The  per- 
sons to  whom  Trevethick's  and  other  shares  had 
been  sold  in  London  sent  out  to  Lima  an  agent, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the 
concern ;  but,  as  it  was  found  a  much  larger  sum 
would  be  necessary  for  carrying  the  enterprize  into 
effect  than  had  been  calculated,  a  collision  of  in- 
terests  took  place,  complaints  were  made  on  all 
sides  as  to  the  delays  and  expences,  which  those 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  attributed  to  misma- 
nagement and  carelessness.     The  greatest  share  of 
opprobrium  fell  unjustly  upon   Trevethick,   who, 
being  a  man  of  great  inventiye  genius,  and  restless 
activity,  was  at  length  completely  disgusted,  and 
retired  from  the  undertaking.     He  left  Pasco,  al- 
though Abadia  offered  him  8000  dollars  per  annum, 
together  with  all  his  expences,  if  he  would  continue 
to  superintend  the  works :   on  no  conditions  would 
he  consent  to  contend  with  the  jealousies  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  persons   with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.     He  soon  afterwards  entered  into  speculations 
with  some  of  the  miners  at  Conchucos,  for  whom 
he  constructed  grinding  mills  and  furnaces,  with 
the  view  to  substitute  the  process  of  smelting  for 
that  of  amalgamation,  in  silver  ores,  in  which  vain 
pursuit  he  became  a  considerable  loser. 

When  in  Lima,  I  was  told  by  Abadia's  mother-in- 
law,  Yavaria,  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
engines  had  succeeded,  in  1821,  in  draining  the 
mines  to  the  desired  depth ;  but  they  had  hardly  time 
to  commence  the  mining  operations,  when  the  pa- 
triot forces  advanced,  took  possession  of  the  mining 
district,  and  seized  whatever  property  could  be  found 
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OB  the  spot    All  those  parts  of  the  steain  enguies 
whkh  w«re  likely  to  be  destroyed,  robbed^  or  car- 
ried off,  were  carefully  concealed  in  some  hiding- 
place,  where  they  have  since  remained,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country. 
The  concern  was  thns  circumstanced  when  I  was  in 
Lima  at  the  end  of  182S,  and  the  subsequent  ocm- 
Tuked  state  of  the  country  has  prevented  all  farther 
proceedings.     The  company  recently  established  in 
London,  by  means  of  their  large  capital,  may  doubt- 
less neistor^  the  activity  of  the  works,  provided  the 
patriol  authorities  do  not  consider  the  mines  as  con- 
Ifecttled  prqierty ;  and  if  the  government  of  Bolivar 
he  as  liberal  in  this  respect  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
hear  of  operation  in  the  Pasco  mines,  and  shall  as- 
ctfftain  with  what  success  they  can  be  worked  by  a 
fiMmgn   influence  and  capital,  compared  with  that 
under  Spanish  control,  and  native  capital.* 

But  it  will  appear  evident  to  those  conversant 
with  Spanish  affairs  in  South  America,  that  it  is 
alu\oe4  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  from 
which  interminable  law-suits  will  not  result. 

From  a  report  published  in  the  Lima  Gazette,  in 
(X^luben  1821,  it  seems  that  thirty  of  the  mines  had 
bet^n  drained,  but  only  four  of  them  were  attempted 
to  be  worked.  At  this  time  the  prospect  of  riches 
likely  to  flow  from  the  interest  which  Abadia,  Aris- 
mendi,  and  Uville,  had  in  the  draining  project  of  the 
Pasco  mines,  rendered  these  persons  the  object  of 
persecution  by  the  government  of  San  Martin,  and 

*  Since  this  was  written,  part  of  the  mining  district  has  been 
lukrti  podscssiim  of  by  the  Peruvian  Mining  Company^  and  a 
K^purl  of  their  proceedings  has  been  published. 
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more  especially  of  the  avaricious  Monte  Ajudo.  Cap- 

• 

tain  Hall  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  perfidious  ill-treatment  and  treacherous  perse- 
cution towards  these  individuals,  particularly  to 
Abadia,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great 
praise.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  in  his  exile  at  Valpa- 
raiso. I  afterwards  saw  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
in  Lima.  From  them  I  received  much  information 
relative  to  the  unfortunate  speculation  of  Pasco,  in 
which  he,  Abadia,  and  Arismendi,  had  wholly  lost 
the  sum  of  600,000  dollars. 

In  former  times,  the  duties  exacted  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  Chile  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  revenue.  I  shall  premise 
what  I  have  to  state  on  this  head,  by  a  very  cursory 
review  of  the  mining  system,  as  it  existed  under  the 
government  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  ardent  thirst 
for  the  precious  metals  is  well^  known  to  have  been 
the  principal  incentive  which  led  the  earlier  Spanish 
adventurers  to  explore  the  coasts,  and  the  interior 
of  South  America :  it  was  this  which  induced  the 
kings  of  Spain  to  countenance  the  unparalleled 
cruelties  and  atrocious  barbarities  which  the  rsr 
pacious  conquerors  inflicted  upon  the  natives ;  and 
this  was  the  object  which  led  to  the  annexation  of 
so  vast  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  Spanish  crown : 
it  was  the  avaricious  lust  for  gold  and  silver  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  mihappy,  colonial  system  ever 
known ;  not  but  that  the  laws  of  the  Recopilacion  de 
las  Indias,  and  other  legislative  enactments  made 
expressly  for  its  government,  contain  a  vast  display 
of  jurisprudencial  wisdom,  of  keen  forethought,  and 
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an  intiinate  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  as  well 

i 

as  the  Indian  character ;  but  still  time  has  proved, 
that,  however  excellent  these  laws  may  be  in  them- 
selves, they  have  been  little  calculated  in  practice 
to  withstand  the  cimning  disposition  of  the  ^[la- 
niards, or  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  which  the 
selfish  disposition  of  men  in  possession  of  authority, 
even  when  vested  in  them  by  the  wisest  laws,  may, 
when  out  of  the  reach  of  control,  inflict  upon  the 
human  race.      The  management  of   the  revenue, 
which  the   successful   issue  of    adventures   to  the 
Americas  produced  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  was  placed 
under  separate  administrations,  not  subject  directly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  viceroy  of  the  particular  king- 
dom, but  emanating  immediately  from  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid:  among  these,  the  Intendenda  de  Mineria  was 
an  administration  of  importance,  and,  for  its  regula- 
tion, perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  system  of  laws  in  the 
whole  colonial  code,  was  expressly  made  under  the 
title  of  Ordenanza  de  Mineria.     The  principal  object 
of  these  laws  was  to  afford  an  efficient  right  of  pro- 
perty to  the  discoverers  of  every  mine,  the  fiillest 
security  and   protection  to  those  who  should  work 
them,  and  the  necessary  checks  against  a  fraudulent 
diminution  of  that  proportion  which  the  king  claim- 
ed as  his  just  share  in  the  product  of  all  the  mining 
operations  carried  on  in  the  colonies.     The  mode  in 
which  the  mines  were  assisted  by  that  branch  of  the 
direction  called  Fomento  de  Mineria  has  been  spoken 
of  in  another  place,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
the  annual  produce  which  the  king  of  Spain  derived 
from  these  sources  so  lately  as  the  period  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  revolution. 
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The  Annual  Produce  of  all  the  Mines  of  America  before  the 

Revolution. 


KiDgdoms. 

New  Spain 

Peru 

Buenos  Ayres 

New  Grenada 

Chile   

Total  in  Spanish  America 
Brazil 

Total    in    Spanish    and  \ 
Portuguese  America. .  f 


Marcs  of  gold. 


7,000 
3,400 
2,200 
20,505 
5,212 


38,817 
29,900 


68,217 


Do.  oC  silver. 


2,338,220 
611,090 
481,830 


29,700 


Val.  in  dollrs. 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
1,000,000 


3,460,840 


3,460,840 


38,080,000 
4,360,000 


43,500,000 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  raised  annually  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America  amounted  to  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  can  only  arrive  at  the  total  product  of  the 
royal  duties  by  general  averages  and  approximations 
derived  from  the  few  records,  which  appeared  before 
the  public.  An  official  document,  published  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  gives  the  total  produce  of  all  the  mines 
of  that  kingdom,  including  those  of  Potosi,  from  the 
year  1556  to  that  of  1804,  a  period  of  248  years,  at 
823,950,000  dollars  :  these  produced  in  that  time,  in 
the  royal  dues  of  Quinto  and  Cobo,  a  total  nett  re- 
venue of  158  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  look  to  the 
preceding  statement  we  shall  find  that  the  mines  of 
the  kingdom  of  Buenos  Ayres  yielded  one-eighth  of 
the  total  gross  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  the  colonies: 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  grand  total  of  all 
the  mines  yielded  in  the  same  average  ratio,  we  have 
158,931,121  X  8,  for  the  fair  approximative  indue- 
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tion  that  the  revenues  of  Quintos  andCoboR  alone  upon 
all  the  mines  of  the  colonies  amounted,  in  all  that 
time,  to  the  sum  of  1,263  millions  of  dollars.  I^ 
in  addition  to  these,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
profits  upon  the  sale  of  quicksilver  and  of  gun-pow- 
der, the  duties  upon  the  alloying  the  pina,  the  coin- 
age of  money,  and  the  exportation  of  bullion,  we 
shall  find  the  total  royal  dues  bear  to  those  of  Quin- 
tos and  Cobos  as  two  and  a  half  to  one :  hence  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  grand  total  received 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  from 
the  products  of  all  the  mines  of  the  colonies,  amoimt- 
ed,  in  248  years,  to  3,357  millions  of  dollars,  afford- 
ing, on  an  average  of  that  whole  period,  an  annual 
revenue  of  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars 
(about  2,700,000/.  sterling),  a  calculation  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 
This  may  be  inferred  in  another  way :  in  the  year 
1817  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  of  Chile  was 
1,161,283  dollars :  the  official  returns  of  the  revenue 
afforded  that  year  in  duties  were  as  follows : — 

DoUan. 

In  Quintos  and  Cobo8>  on  gold  and  silver 50,000 

In  export  duties  on  uncoined  bullion   250,000 

In  duties  on  coining  according  to  the  mint  returns  .     60,000 


360,000 


amounting  to  thirty-one  per  cent,  on  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  mines :  but,  if  we  consider  that  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  Quinto  and  Cobo  duties 
amounted  to  twenty  per  cent,  since  reduced  to  ele- 
ven and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  which  our  calculation 
is  founded,  we  shall  be  under  the  truth  in  stating 
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the  average  produce  of  the  mines  for  the  whole  248 
years  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the  total  produce, 
^^^  88^o8o>ooo  X  a48  x  83   _  3305,344,000  dollars,  an 

100 

estimate  that  sufficiently  approaches  the  former  in- 
duction. 

It  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  general 
produce  of  the  colonial  mines,  that  those  of  Chile, 
before  the  year  1804,  yielded  annually  5,212  marcs 
of  gold^  and  29,700  marcs  of  silver :  but,  since  the 
revolution,  owing  principally  to  the  impolitic  annihi- 
lation of  Spanish  capital,  the  mines  have  been  less, 
extensively  wrought.  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  quantity  of  precious  metals  carried  to  the 
mint  of  Santiago  for  coinage,,  marking,  and  expor- 
tation, during  the  first  year  after  the  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  in  1817,  is  as  follows  : — 

Dollars. 

Gold,  4,509  marcs,  valued  at    613,240 

Silver,  64,475  548,042 

Total  value 1,161,283 

The  quantity  of  silver  is  here  increased  beyond 
the  usual  average  product  of  the  mines,  by  the  melt- 
ing down  and  coining  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Spaniards  :  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  mar- 
ket was  before  never  equalled,  and  remittances  to 
Europe  were  great  in  proportion.  But,  in  the  year 
1823,  we  find  the  mint  return  considerably  reduced ; 
it  was  as  follows : — 

Dollars. 

Gold,  2,286  marcs,  valued  at 317,757 

Silver,  5,870    #  49,901 

367,658 
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The  next  year,  1824,  the  return  was  immensdj 
reduced :  six  whole  months  passed  without  an  ounce 
of  silver  or  gold  being  carried  to  the  mint:  the 
quantity  upon  dues  collected  in  the  year 


Dollars. 

Gold^  868  marcs,  valued  at 118,088 

Silver,  1874 15,006 


133,094 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  rapid  deficiency  in  the  annual 
mint  returns,  and  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines :  we  find,  indeed,  that  this  formerly 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed,  so 
much  so,  that  the  intendant  of  the  mint,  in  repre- 
senting the  case  to  the  government,  and  calling  for 
some  timely  checks,  has  stated  that  the  profits  upon 
the  coinage  no  longer  pay  the  expences  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  originated  from  three  causes 
— 1.  The  diminution  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
mines ;  2.  The  failure  of  the  harvests  ;  3.  The  smug^ 
gling  trade  of  bullion  by  the  foreign  merchants. 

1.  The  Diminution  of  Capital, — Immediately  after 
the  patriot  troops  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  most  hostile  measures  were  taken  against  the 
property  of  all  Spaniards  and  others  attached,  or 
suspected  to  be  attached,  to  the  royal  cause  :  indeed, 
the  officers  of  the  invading  army  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  as  their  only  chance  of  reward  ;  in 
the  royal  treasury  but  little  wealth  was  expected  to 
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be  found.  These  measures  put  it  out  of  the  pow^ 
of  the  Spaniards  to  assist  the  royal  chests ;  but 
they  produced  more  difficulties  than  were  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
this  plunder  went  into  the  patriot  military  chest ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  officers  re- 
ceived very  handsome  gratuities.  That  many  of  these 
brave  and  meritorious  officers  richly  deserved  the 
full  amount  of  those  rewards,  and  even  more,  for 
the  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  state  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  people  from  slavery,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  independence,  is  most  will- 
ingly admitted;  but  these  rewards  ought  to  have 
been  paid  by  them  by  the  coimtry  which  received  the 
benefit.  The  patriots  had  no  right  to  appropriate 
the  private  property  of  an  individual  because  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  bom  a  Spaniard, 
but  so  it  was ;  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  caught  in  arms  against  the  patria;  it  was  sufficient 
that  he  was  a  Spaniard  to  become  the  object'of  plun- 
der. In  order  to  legalize  these  acts  of  robbery,  an 
order  was  established,  called  la  legion  de  merito, 
divided  into  three  classes,  fimdadores,  beneme- 
ritos,  and  dvicos  asociados.  The  members  all  wore 
enamelled  gold  crosses,  in  imitation  of  our  European 
monarchical  orders.  The  first  grade  was  given  to  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and  the  state ;  the 
others  to  less  privileged  persons  according  to  their 
influence  or  merit.  To  this  body  was  assigned  a 
certain  share  of  all  the  confiscated  property  of  de- 
nounced or  suspected  enemies  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  all  their  landed  estates.  Where  sufficient  evidence 
could  not  be  adduced  to  proscribe  or  imprison  a  sus- 

VOL.  II.  2  o 
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pected  individual  (for  not  only  old  Spaniards,  M 
Chilenos  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaiitt 
to  the  patria,  became  equally  guilty  of  state  crimei), 
suits  were  instituted  against  them,  which  hung  o?ar 
their  heads  in  terror ;  and,  whenever  called  upon  by 
the  military  superiors,  they  were  oUiged  to  contri* 
bute  whatever  sums  they  were  commanded  to  ad- 
vance. From  numbers  of  old  Spaniards  they  took  ii 
this  manner  from  100,000  to  half  a  million  of  dol** 
lars  each :  one  of  them,  Don  Manuel  Cms,  as 
old  man,  of  neither  family  nor  influence,  who  had 
risen  from  a  low  condition,  and  had  amassed  pro- 
perty, in  effects  and  estates,  to  the  value  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  was  fleeced  of  all  his  property,  not- 
withstanding his  daughters  were  married  to  Creoles. 
He  used  to  show  receipts  for  hard  money  thus  taken 
from  him  for  400,000  dollars:  being  thus  robbed 
of  every  thing,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.* 

Many  cases  of  equal  enormity  are  notorious  in 
Chile ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  betweeo 
the  actions  of  Chacabuco  and  Maypo,  property  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  were  thus  sa* 
crificed ;  and,  subsequently  to  that  battle,  three  mil- 
lions more  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  merciless  ag^ 
gressors.     All  persons  of  property  became  alarmed  ; 


*  This  old  man  had  built  two  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
houses  in  Santiago;  these,  of  course,  were  confiscated.  Four 
years  agt>  his  son-in-law  commenced  a  suit  to  reooyer  them,  and 
made  an  en^no  with  the  minister  of  finance  to  give  him  one  of 
the  palaces  if  he  gained  his  suit :  the  estates  were  returned  to  the 
Creole  son-in-law,  and  the  ex-minister  is  now  Hying  in  one  of 
the  mansions.  I  had  this  information  directly  from  the  indindnal 
interested  in  the  affair. 
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some  buried  their  money,  others  dared  not  display 
their  actual  resources,  for  fear  of  corresponding  con- 
tributions :  the  consequence  was,  that  the  commer- 
cial world  lost  its  wonted  capital,  but  more  espe- 
cially that  ^igaged  in  mining,  for  in  former  undis- 
turbed times  these  monied  men  were  the  principal 
habilitadors  of  mines :  this  was  indeed  the  only  man« 
ner  in  which  they  could  invest  their  money  so  as  to 
receive  a  corresponding  interest. 

The  whole  mining  system  thus  received  a  shock 
which  at  first  greatly  diminished  its  products ;  the 
assistance  of  the  hacendados,  and  the  advances  of 
foreign  merchants,  who  stood  in  need  of  bullion 
for  their  remittances,  in  some  measure  restored  their 
operations,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
worked  before  the  revolution. 

2.  The  Failure  of  the  Crops. — In  speaking  of 
the  management  of  mines,  I  have  explained  the 
mode  in  which  the  proprietor  is  dependent  upon  the 
habilitador,  and  the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  the 
proprietor :  I  have  shown  that,  to  the  working  peons, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  loss 
attendant  upon  the  rise  of  price  falls  entirely  on  the 
proprietor.  The  years  of  scarcity,  1820,  1821, 
1822,  1823,  w^e  principally  and  most  severely  felt 
in  the  mining  districts,  which  are  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Chile :  the  difference  of  expence  to  the  pro- 
prietor, when  the  pjpice  of  com  rose  from  twelve 
reals  to  twelve  dollars  the  fanega,  was  immense :  the 
crops  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
conv^  wheat  from  Aconcagua  and  Valparaiso  to  ttie 
mines  of  Petorca,  lUapel,  Ouasco,  Coquimbo,  and 
Copiapo.     Many  of  the  prc^rietors  lost  consider- 

2  G  2 
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ably  by  their  exertions,  withdrew  their  capitals 
from  miniiig  operations,  and  invested  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  they  fbond  yielded 
them  far  greater  profits ;  I  have  shown  enough  to 
prove  that  where  a  man  can  conmiand  his  own 
resources  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  pn^  is  great 
and  certain,  even  in  years  of  scarcity ;  stiU  more  so 
when  the  price  bears  more  than  an  equal  ratio  <rf 
advance  to  the  diminution  in  quantity  of  produce. 
This  subtraction  of  capital  from  the  mines  operated 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  principal  habilitadors 
of  the  capital,  themselves  hacendados,  and  holders  of 
wheat,  dispatched  supplies  to  the  mining  districts, 
and  kept  up  the  produce  of  the  workings.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  these  operations  appear  very 
contemptible  to  an  European  eye,  accustomed  to 
view  such  works  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  Chileno 
mines,  however,  make  up  as  well  as  they  can,  in  the 
number  of  the  establishments,  for  the  smallness  of 
their  extent,  and  the  poverty  of  the  ores. 

3.  Smuggling  of  Bullion. — It  is  to  be  remem^ 
bered  that,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  all  trade  in 
gold  and  silver  pina  was  illicit ;  it  subjected  the  of- 
fender's property  to  confiscation,  and  himself  to  pu- 
nishment. It  was  allowable  for  habilitadors,  or  capi- 
talists, to  make  tours  through  the  mining  territories 
in  order  to  exchange  or  purchase  (rescatar),  the  pina 
from  the  proprietors ;  but  they  could  not  move  it 
from  the  spot  without  an  order  of  the  resident  agent 
of  the  mining  intendency,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
transmit  a  note  of  it  to  the  capital.  The  purchaser 
(rescatador),  who,  in  return  for  the  inconvenience  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  was  allowed  certain  privi- 
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leges,  was  obliged  to  carry  this  pina  to  the  mint^ 
when  it  was  melted  down  into  bullion,  received  the 
proper  stamp,  and  contributed  the  quota  of  quintos 
and  cobos.  Since  the  revolution,  independently  of 
the  large  remittances  of  Spanish  property  sent  to 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  policy  used  towards 
its  owners,  and  shipped  under  the  British  name  for 
security,  there  never  ceased  to  be  extensive  re- 
mittances from  the  foreign  commissioned  agents,  in 
return  for  the  numerous  cargoes  sent  to  their  con- 
signations, and  introduced  by  them  into  the  country, 
it  being  notorious  that  Chile  is  incapable  of  produ- 
cing any  commodity  marketable  in  Europe :  it  fol- 
lows that  such  remittances  can  be  effected  only  in 
the  precious  metals,  either  in  the  shape  of  coined 
money  or  bullion. 

The  difference  in  transmitting  bullion  at  the  prjce 
in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  sold  in  the  mines, 
and  coined  money,  was  never  less  than  thirty-five 
per  cent:  thus  the  temptation  to  smuggle  it  on 
board  vessels  of  war  was  very  great,  and  thus  the 
national  duties  were  evaded.  This  could  not  be 
prevented  in  a  country  where  every  one  enga- 
ged in  traflScking  were  smugglers.  The  merchants 
therefore  could  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  than 
pina  ever  before  obtained ;  the  other  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage was  secured  by  the  rescatador,  and  the 
custom-house  officer,  who  smuggled  it  on  board. 
Indeed,  with  the  temptations  which  since  the  revo- 
lution have  existed,  it  is  only  wonderful  how  any 
bullion  has  found  its  way  to  the  mint.  Such  small 
portions  as  are  sent  there  are  used  for  purposes  of 
deception,  by  the  very  persons  who  carry  on  the 
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principal  traffic,  and  who  cannot  altogether  conceal 
the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

E^p^rience  has  proved  that  while  the  exoeeaive 
duties  levied  upon  the  produce  of  the  tninc^,  in  oon- 
fbrmity  with  the  Spanish  ordinances,  are  continued 
in  force,  the  illicit  export  of  bullion  will  conti- 
nue in  spite  of  the  severest  restrictions,  and  the  go- 
vt^nment  will  cease  to  derive  its  accustomed  revenue 
from  it :  but  whenever,  in  furtherance  of  its  better 
interests,  it  shall  reduce  its  exorbitant  taxes  upon 
thie  precious  metals,  and  allow  a  free  commerce  io, 
and  export  of  bullion,  it  Will  afford  a  reasonable  quota 
toward  the  revenue,  as  no  one  in  that  case  would 
hazard  the  risk  of  seizure,  and  no  one  could  afford 
to  pay  the  price  of  bribery  for  concealment.  Hence 
we  have  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  in  the  mint  returns,  and  vre  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  those  returns  no  longer  aflbrd 
the  trufe  amount  of  the  product  of  the  mines  of 
Chile.  This  could  not  be  so  while  the  foreign  trade 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  under  tlie 
royal  authority,  and  supported  upon  a  system  which 
maintained  an  union  of  interests,  and  presented  i 
series  of  checks  upon  all :  but  in  an  open  competi- 
tion of  interests,  a  free  intern^  trade,  and  a  foreign 
commerce  with  persons  of  all  nations,  tfie  case  must 
be  far  otherwise. 

It  Will  now  be  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of 
royal  duties  upon  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  were  collected.  The  mven- 
tion  of  bancos  de  rescate, — ^the  rendering  of  all 
traffic  in  unstamped  bullion  illegaU  under  heavy 
penalties. — ^thc  relations  between  miners  and  capi- 
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talists,  have  been  alresdy  explained ;  and  &e  system 
which  established  the  checks  upon  tJie  collection  of 
duHes,  has  been  sufficiently  detailed.  The  amount 
of  duties  collected  is  shown  by  the  following  illus* 
trations  upon  a  single  mare  of  silver  pina,  which, 
carried  to  the  callaiia  oflSee  at  the  mint,  would  be 
melted  down  into  a  mass  of  bullion,  deducting 

Per  cent. 

10    Diezmos>  or  half  quinto  dues. 
H  Cobos,  old  duty. 
1     Duties  on  smelting  and  refining. 
1-i-  Dues  for  salarifai  of  tribunal  de  mineria. 

14  per  cent. 


The  marc  of  pina  wei^^ ^   S40S  grains  English. 

Deduct  from  this  the  above  4ue8 
of  14  per  c^it  ,,..,. 477 

2951  fine  silver. 
The    quantity    of   copper    aUoy 
added  to  reduce  this  to  the  legal 
Spanish  standard  ,. , 3S4 

3315  stendard  silver. 


This  weight  of  standard  silver,  after  reoeiring  (2ie 
niot  mark,  is  returned  by  the  officer  of  the  caUatta 
for  a  WAik  of  pure  silver,  and  may  be  exported 
on  paying  eight  per  cent  fresh  duties;  but  if 
taken  to  the  mint  office  for  coining  into  Spanish 
or  ChiJ<e  dollars,  the  mint  master  would  return 
7'31  dollars,  which,  bearing  legally  a  newly  in* 
creased  current  value  of  77,  augments  the  value 
to  7'54  dollars,  yielding  to  the  rescatador  of  pina 
pearly  seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  his  marc  of  fine 
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silver ;  whereas  he  can  dispose  of  it  at  the  present 
time  to  a  foreign  merchant,  when  placed  on  ship-* 
board,  for  eight  dollars  and  three  quarters,  or  even 
nine  dollars  the  marc 

Summing  up,  therefore,  the  duties  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  they  are  as  f<dlow : 

PcrecBt. 

10    Dieraios,  altered  quiato  duties. 
14  Coboty  ancient  duty. 
1     Derechos  de  fundidon. 
1-f  Sueldos  del  tribunal  de  mineria. 

14  Carried  forwaid....  14  per  cent. 

6    Seignocage. 

S-^  Augmented  currency  value  of  one 

—      quartiUo  upon  eyery  bard  ddlar. 

9i  On  86^  amount  returned  at  tbe 
mint  in  exchange  for  100  pina, 
which  is  equivalent  to  10^^  per 
cent  on  the  original  pina IO4 

Exportation  duty  upon  coined  money    2 

Total  actual  amount  of  duties  264-  per  cent. 

This  temptation  to  smuggling  under  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Chile, — a  state  so  different  firom  that 
which  existed  under  the  Spanish  reign, — ^will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  immense  diminution  of  profit 
in  the  mint  department ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  were 
not  the  dealers  in  bullion  to  send  a  small  portion  to 
the  mint  in  order  to  conceal  their  smuggling,  not 
one  ounce  of  piiia  would  now  pay  duties  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

This  amount  of  27  per  cent,  is  just  so  much  taken  ? 
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from  the  natives  engaged  in  mining  concerns  by  the 
government,  and  the  value  given  to  the  product  is 
as  follows : 

Grains. 

The  marc  of  pina 3408 

The  amount  of  alloy  added  to  make 
it  standard 456 


Standard  silver  .  •    3864 


which,  coined  into  dollars  each  of  426  grains,  pro- 
duces 9'07  dollars,  and  this,  increased  by  the  aug- 
mented value,  is  equivalent  to  9'35  dollars.  Were 
the  pina  sold  to  the  intendente  of  the  mint,  he  could 
not  legally  give  more  than  seven  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  while  under  the  Spanish  government  the 
banco  de  rescate  used  to  give  no  more  than  six  and 
a  half,  or  six  dollars  and  three  quarters  per  marc, 
making  an  increased  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
former  case  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
forty  per  cent  and  upward  upon  the  sum  which  for- 
merly used  to  be  actually, obtained  by  the  miner  and 
the  habilitador. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE    INDIANS. 


Indian  Chile. — Abdrigenes. — Their  Number. — Arts. — Houaes.— 
Dress — Manners. — Customs. — Religion.  — Funertds. — Gorem- 
ment. — Dr.  Leighton's  Journal  of  a  Military  Expedition  into 
the  Indian  Territory. 


The  aboriginal  population  of  Indian  Chile  has 
continued  from  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
to  resist  the  subjugation  of  the  Christiana.  Theie 
Indians,  as  they  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  firom 
the  Chilenos^  or  Christian  natives,  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  exaggeration  with  ^  Spanish 
authors,  who,  to  excuse  the  ill  success  of  their  arms 
against  these  barbarous  tribes,  have  magnified  their 
numbers,  their  arts,  their  social  government,  their 
knowledge,  and  attainments*  They  have  been  classed 
generally  under  the  name  of  Araucanos,  though  this 
is  only  the  title  of  the  district  bordering  upon  Con- 
cepcion.  The  Chileno  Indians  are  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  wandering  Indians  of  the  Pam- 
pas, who  have  no  fixed  residences,  never  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  subsist  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  while  those  in  Chile  associate  in  small  com- 
munities, have  fixed  residences,  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  subsist  chii?fly  on  the  produce  of  their  labour; 
they  are,  however,  still  far  behind  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  which  they  are  said  to  be  by  Herrera 
and  Molina. 
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After  premising  in  general  terms  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  people,  I  shall  add  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Leighton,  who  ac^ 
cotnpanied  me  over  the  country,  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Chile,  and  rendered  me  such  essential  service  at 
Villa  Vicencio.  .  This  document  presents  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  Indian  territory  I  have  ever  met 
with,  and  gives,  in  an  able  manner,  a  description  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  customs  still  observed  among 
them.  It  cannot  be. that  the  Indians  have  retro- 
graded in  knowledge  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spani- 
ards ;  they  have  doubtlessly  adranoed  somewhat, 
especially  in  the  use  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  better  modes  of  culture.  Dr.  Leighton  as- 
sured me  that  the  state  of  agriculture  among  these 
savage  tribes  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
mcNTe  civilized  Chileno& 

The  Indians  have  the  same  modes  of  making  pot- 
tery common  all  over  Chile,  and  which  probably 
was  known  to  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa^ 

niards. 

They  possess  the  art  of  weaving,  for  which  they 

were  famous  before  they  w^e  visited  by  Euro- 
peans :  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  of  their  woollen 
ponchos,  which,  for  fineness  of  thread,  evenness  of 
weaving,  durability  and  brilliancy  of  colours,  and 
elegancy  of  pattern,  are  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  beheld.  In  this  art  they  far  excell 
their  more  civilised  Creole  neighbours.  These  fine 
ponchos  are  rare,  as  the  labour  required  for  their 
production  is  very  great,  one  of  the  finest  kind 
requiring  the  constant  labour  of  a  woman  for  two 
years ;  but  for  this,  they  obtain  about  100  dollars. 
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The  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  are 
practised  solely  hy  the  women.  The  art  of  dye- 
ing is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  use  among  the 
Chilenos.  The  more  lively  colours,  obtained  fxtun 
vegetable  dyes,  are  employed.  The  favourite  colour 
is  a  kind  of  azure,  or  turquoise  blue. 

The  huts  of  the  Indians  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  rancho  of  Chile,  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  more  solid  frame-work,  but  in  the  mode  (de 
quinchar)  of  securing  the  bushes,  preparatory  to 
the  mud  coating  they  put  over  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  In  the  interior  their  huts  are  similar,  in 
having  a  raised  estrada,  or  mud  bench,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  carpeting.  Others  of  the  huts  are  made 
of  posts,  fixed  close  together  in  the  ground,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud. 

The  dress  of  some  of  the  caciques  is  very  like 
that  of  the  more  civilized  Chilenos :  the  men  wear 
the  same  kind  of  woollen  shirts,  breeches,  sash,  and 
jacket,  the  same  poncho,  ojotes  (hide  sandals),  spurs 
with  large  rowels  ;  precisely  the  same  saddle  equi- 
page, the  same  box  stirrups.  They  wear,  instead 
of  straw  hats,  worn  in  the  north  of  Chile,  a  woollen 
conical  cap,  without  a  brim,  which  is  even  common 
among  the  Chilenos,  to  the  southward  of  the  Maule. 
Sometimes  they  wear  merely  a  band  or  wooUen 
coronet  round  their  head  ;  but  the  generality  of  the 
Indians,  especially  those  to  the  southward,  wear 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  woollen  petticoat,  tied 
round  their  waist  with  a  sash,  and  a  poncho  over 
their  shoulders. 

Polygamy  is  still  practised  among  them ;    some 
of  the  more  powerful  caciques  have  tw^,  three,  or 
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four  wives  :  all,  however,  work  hard :  the  women, 
in  fact,  are  hy  far  the  most  industrious  :  they  not 
only  spin,  dye,  and  weave,  but  they  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  toil  hard  in  works  of 
drudgery :  they  are  even  said  to  plough,  to  reap, 
and  carry  wheat  to  the  thrashing  grounds,  while 
the  men  stand  by  unemployed  ;  and,  while  they  are 
employed  cultivating  i)otatoes  and  maize,  the  men 
are  sleeping,  or  enjoying  themselves  abroad,  on 
horseback.  The  females  are  said  to  be  very  cleanly 
in  their  persons ;  they  bathe  frequently,  and  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  several  times  every  day,  a 
custom  which  the  converted  and  civilized  Indians 
of  Chile  have,  by  communication  with  the  Spa- 
niards, entirely  lost,  as  the  Chilenos  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  washing  themselves.  The  men  are 
said  to  be  also  fond  of  washing  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head,  neither  men 
nor  women  can  be  very  cleanly,  when  we  consider 
that  the  houses  are  dirty,  that  they  lie  upon  the 
ground,  that  their  clothes  are  woollen,  and  their 
habits  those  of  savages.  When  it  is  said  they  are 
clean,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  so,  only  res- 
pectively with  other  savages ;  but  I  suspect  they 
are  upon  the  whole  much  cleaner  than  the  Chi- 
lenos.* Children  are  bred  up  to  the  water  from 
their  births,  for  no  sooner  has  a  woman  been  de- 
livered, than  she  walks  with  her  infant  to  the 
nearest  stream,  washes  both  herself  and  the  babe, 
and  sets  about  her  work  the  next  day,  as  if  nothing 


*  From  tlie  habit  of  constant  bathing,  both  males  and  female* 
are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers. 
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had  happened.  The  child  is  slung  in  a  kind  of 
hasket,  formed  of  a  wooden  hoop,  having  a  network 
stretched  across  it :  this  is  hung  by  thongs  to  the 
roof  of  the  hut,  and  swung  backward  and  forward 
as  the  mother  is  at  work.  Like  the  Chilenos,  thej^ 
are  very  fond  of  washing  their  hair  with  the  baek 
of  the  quillay  (smegdudermos  quillay.) 

The  females  have,  however,  a  dread  of  ehild- 
bearing ;  and  abortion  is  very  commonly  practised 
among  tbem.  This  is  effected  by  taking  a  medi- 
cinal herb,  which  produces  no  ill  consequences,  nor 
dangerous  residts.  Dr.  Leighton  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  tbem  the  name  of  the  herb»  or  where 
he  could  find  it,  but  they  evaded  all  his  inquiries. 
The  women  of  Valdivia  frequently  have  recourae  t9 
this  practice. 

The  abbe  Molina  has  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  Indians  have  attained  some  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  but  this  is  rhapsodically  fallacious.  It  is 
not  possible  that  a  nation  of  savages  should  have 
any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  or  of  time,  according  to  the  theo- 
ries and  conclusions  he  attributes  to  them.  Nor  can  it 
be  conceded,  that  they  have  any  notions  of  measure, 
or  capacity,  or  of  relations  of  forms,  as  he  attempts 
to  show  they  possess  in  detail ;  when  it  is  con- 
sidered (as  Molina  himself  confesses,)  that  they 
possess  no  word  in  their  language  to  designate  a 
point,  a  line,  an  angle,  a  triangle,  a  square,  a  cirde, 
a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone,  &c.  These  accounts  of 
Molina  are  absurd,  but  not  less  so  than  that  of 
attributing  to  them  proficiency  in  any  matter  of 
knowledge.      In  rhetoric  and  poetry  th^  can  have 
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made  no  proprress;  these  can  flow  only  from  the 
cultivation  of  intellect,  and  the  acquisition  of  know-< 
ledge.  Their  language  itself  is  extremely  poor» 
harsh,  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  inexpressive. 
The  chiefs,  in  their  assemblies,  affect  a  pomposity 
of  style,  a  boisterous  action,  and  an  air  of  grandeur ; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  *^  they  cultivate 
the  sciences  of  rhetoric  and  poetry." 

They  possess  no  written  language,  have  no  idea 
of  painting,  nor  of  forming  any  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racter, to  represent  any  natural  object  or  expressed 
idea.  They  have  neither  any  emblems  by  which  to 
record  events,  nor  any  mode  of  handing  information 
from  one  to  another,  but  by  oral  tradition.  They 
seem  to  be  well-disposed  people,  have  few  of  the 
vices  which  other  savages  possess,  and  excite  our 
admiration  by  the  firmness  and  courage  they  have 
displayed  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  subjugate  them. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  they  call  chicha,  and  prepare  them  by  fier- 
menting  different  fruits,  principally  apples.  Their 
mode  of  making  this  liquor  is  described  in  Dr. 
Leighton's  Journal,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

They  do  not  make  bread,  but  both  maize  and 
wheat-meal  are  made  iq>  into  cakes,  and  roasted  in 
the  ashes :  this  is  what  they  call  oouque :  the  com 
is  ground  by  bruising  betwe^i  stones.  These 
cakes,  however,  are  not  so  universally  used,  as  those 
whidi  they  call  milleon,  a  kind  of  omelet,  made  ef 
roasted  pumj^in  and  potatoes,  mixed  up  into  a 
paste,  with  eggs  and  salt,  and  roasted  in  the  ashes. 
They  make  also  umitas,  a  sort  of  cake  made  of 
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maize,  commonly  used  in  Chile.  In  like  manna* 
they  prepare  cnragua  (harinatostada  of  the  Chi- 
lenos)  from  a  particular  small-grained  maize,  which 
they  roast  in  sand,  and  grind  to  powder  between 
stones.  This  meal,  not  unlike  our  barley-meal, 
forms  part  of  their  daily  food,  made  into  a  kind  of 
gruel,  by  mixing  it  with  either  hot  or  cold  water, 
generally  the  latter :  it  is  then  called  ulpa :  this  is 
sometimes  made  of  barley-meal,  as  well  as  of 
maize. 

All  the  Indians  throughout  South  America  had, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  learned  the  art 
of  working  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Chile  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  these  metals,  when 
found  in  the  native  state,  which  they  melted  in 
rude  pots,  blown  on  by  a  current  of  air  :  with  these 
metals  they  made  those  ornaments  which  so  greatly 
excited  the  avarice  and  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  had,  it  appears,  made  use  of  a 
kind  of  bronze  metal,  found  native  in  the  country, 
and  is  a  natural  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
called  campanil  by  the  Spaniards :  of  these  they 
formed  their  cutting  instruments ;  but  it  appears  * 
they  had  in  some  very  rare  instances,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  iron  blades  to  their  lances. 
This  has  caused  many  erroneously  to  conclude,  that 
the  Indians  must  have  acquired  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  of  metallurgy  to  have  effected 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  and  of  refining  the  metal. 
Molina  mentions,  that  in  the  Araucano  language 
iron  was  called  panilgue,  which  word  rather  sig- 
nified to  work  in  iron.  Our  surprise  will  cease,  on 
recollecting  that  this  valuable  metal  already  existed 
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naturally  ia  South  America,  in  the  very  extermirt 
masi  of  native  iron  at  Santiago  del  Eatero,  (tha 
province  northward  of  that  of  Cordova)  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  meteoric  origins  aod  differing 
from  that  of  Laeadcas  and  Duraogo,  in  Mexico,  do- 
tcribed  by  Humboldt,  in  the  ahsenoe  of  earthy 
matter^  in  cellular  cavities,  and  in  not  being  like 
them  in  round  maseefl,  but  in  a  horisEontal  bed,  of 
considerable  extent,  and  of  variable  thickness,  being 
now  for  the  most  part  covered  with  drifted  sand, 
and  lying  on  a  bed  of  the  same  material. 

The  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  it  has  been 
asserted  they  possessed,  is  greatly  exaggerated: 
they  possess  crude  notions  of  the  curative  effects  of 
certain  herbs,  which  from  experience  are  found 
efficacious  in  certain  complaints ;  but,  they  have  no 
methodical  knowledge  of  medicine  which  they  can 
impart  to  others,  as  some  writers  have  ^ideavoured 
to  persuade  us. 

The  Indians,  like  all  barbarous  tribes,  believe  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  of  which  they  entertain 
great  dread :  they  believe  that  all  illness  proceeds 
from  bad  spirits,  and  that  death  also  proceeds  firom 
their  influence.  Hiey  suf^iose  that  the  evil  spirit  has 
been  induced  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  deceased 
at  the  instance  of  some  malicious  and  revengefiii 
living  person  ;  and  it  is  still  the  custom  to  consult 
one  of  their  wise  m»i,  called  macfais,  who  fixes  on 
the  supposed  guilty  person,  who  is  immediately 
pursued,  and,  if  taken,  put  to  death  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  An  instance  of  this  was  related  by 
Dr.  Leighton,  who  was  instrumeGcital  ia  saving  the 
life  of  one  of  these  innocent  and  devoted  victims. 
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It  is  to  observed  that  the  macbis  are  consulted  upon 
the  sickness  of  any  person.  Pain  and  sickness  are 
attributed  to  the  same  causes  as  death,  and  the 
supposed  exciter  is  persecuted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  ceremonies  practised  by  the  machis  on  these 
occasions  are  well  described  by  Molina.  In  the  hut 
of  the  sick  person  a  number  of  lights  are  placed, 
and  in  one  corner,  among  several  branches  of  laurd, 
is  placed  a  large  bough  of  canelo,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended the  magical  drum  :  near  it  is  a  sheep  ready 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  women,  at  the  direction  of 
the  machi,  sing  in  loud  tones  a  doleful  song,  accom- 
panied by  the  beating  of  small  drums,  while  he  fu- 
migates three  times  with  tobacco  smoke  the  cando 
branch,  the  sheep,  the  women,  and  the  sick  or  de- 
ceased person :  he  then  kills  the  sheep,  takes  oat 
the  heart,  and,  after  sucking  the  blood,  he  fixes  it 
on  the  canelo  branch :  he  next  approaches  the  pa- 
tient, and  by  certain  charms  pretends  to  open  his 
belly,  in  order  to  discover  the  poison  given  him  by 
the  pretended  sorcerer :  he  then  takes  the  magical 
drum,  which  he  beats,  sings,  and  walks  round  the 
women :  all  at  once  he  falls  to  the  ground  like  a 
maniac,  making  frightful  gesticulations,  and  hor- 
rible contortions  of  his  body,  sometimes  wildly 
opening  his  eyes,  then  shutting  them,  appearing 
like  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  During  this 
farcical  action,  the  relations  of  the  sick  interrogate 
the  machi  upon  the  author  and  cause  of  the  ma- 
lady, to  which  he  replies  by  naming  some  person. 
In  this  manner  many  innocent  persons  fall  victims 
to  fanaticism.     These  absurd  ceremonies  constitute 
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Some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  population. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead  are  peculiar.  Dr.  Leighton,  in  his  journal,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  one  of  the  Indian  cemetries 
which  he  visited,  which  confirms  all  the  accounts 
I  had  heard  of  their  savage  rites.  Molina  describes 
the  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites  observed  on  this 
occasion,  but  his  account  is  exaggerated.  These 
customs  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
followed  among  the  Peruvians,  and  to  this  day 
practised  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Peru.  On  the 
death  of  an  Indian,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  canoe, 
which  has  generally  been  long  before  made  by  the 
deceased  for  this  purpose :  this  is  closed  up  care- 
fully, and  kept  in  the  hut,  perhaps  for  months, 
until  the  season  arrives  for  making  chicha,  when  it 
is  customary  to  assemble  together  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  perform  a  sort  of  entertainment  not 
unlike  an  Irish  wake.  The  canoe  containing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  hut,  and  the  men  and  women  being  seated 
around  it,  they  amuse  themselves  with  weeping, 
howling,  and  lamenting,  refreshing  themselves  oc- 
casionally with  the  intoxicating  chicha,  and  eating 
plentifully  of  dishes  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A 
quantity  of  chica  is  poured  over  the  canoe,  and 
good  wishes  heaped  upon  the  soul  of  the  departed  : 
next  day  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burial  place  upon 
the  favourite  horse  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
all  his  relics.  The  canoe  is  deposited  in  a  hole  dug 
m  the  side  of  a  hill,  close  to  the  bank  of  a  river :  the 
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grave  is  seldom  more  than  tkree  ftct  deqi^  and  m  k 
are  deposited  a  lai^  earthen  jar  filled  witk  ddchB  add 
a  bag  of  toasted  maize  gronnd  to  floor;  tiiese  arr 
thought  necessary  to  support  the  deceased  upon  the 
long  jonmey  he  has  to  undertake:  to  these  aia 
added,  if  he  be  a  man,  his  lanee  and  laaao;  i£  a 
woman,  her  spinning  implements,  ai|d  rarkiMS  cook* 
ing  utensils.      These  ceremonies  being  mnriiahd, 
thejr  take  leave  of  him  with  many  tears,  and  bewail- 
ing lamentations,  wishing  him  a  praqieioiis  Tograge : 
they  then  close  up  the  grave,  and   retom  hooK. 
The  deceased,  it  is  believed,  is  subsequently  carriei 
down  the  river,  across  the  occean,  to  a  place  beyooi 
the  sea,  called  Gulcfaeraan,  where  the  sun  sets,  aai 
where  they  fancy  be  enjoys  a  new  life,  and  an  dy- 
slum.     There  is  evidently  a  great  simOarity  be- 
tween these  notions  and  those  of  the  Ghredcs  and 
Romans. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  religion  but  what  we 
generally  meet  with  in  the  crude  notions  enter- 
tained by  savage  nations.  They  believe  in  a  plu- 
rality of  deities,  of  numerous  good  and  evil  spirits, 
who  regulate  all  their  little  terrestrial  affairs,  and 
afford  their  intercession  whenever  sou^t  for  by 
proper  incantations:  hence  notions  of  witchcraft 
and  most  absurd  superstitions,  hence  jealousies  and 
fears  of  each  other,  and  the  constant  enmity  of  dif- 
ferent tribes.  All  the  accounts  we  read  respecting 
their  institutions,  their  federal  and  representative 
governments,  are  almost  wholly  fabulous :  they  live, 
it  is  true,  in  tribes,  subject  to  the  controul  of  their 
caciques,  or  chiefs,  who  enjoy  their  rank  by  heredi^ 
tnry  descent ;  but  these  tribes  are  in  constant  enmity 
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and  at  war  with  each  other.  The  accounts  of  the 
Spaniards,  quoted  by  M olida,  respecting  their  re- 
publican and  dvH  form  of  government,  are  fabri- 
cated. They  have  no  laws,  but  usages  suited  to 
their  barbarous  habits ;  the  cadque  possesses  ab* 
solute  power,  by  common  consent,  over  his  own  tribe, 
and  the  best  check  against  any  misapplication  of 
this  power  is  the  fear  of  revenge  from  the  oppress- 
ed. Whenever  the  family  of  the  cacique  becomes 
extinct,  another  is  elected  by  approbation  of  the 
tribe,  which  meets  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to 
make  more  effectual  resistance  *  against  the  Spa- 
niards, and  other  savages  of  different  habits  to  their 
own,  it  has  become  necessary  to  form  an  union 
of  tribes  in  times  of  war :  neighbouring  caciques 
meet  together,  and  submit  themselves  to  some  one 
elected  from  among  themselves  to  •  be  an  ulmen ; 
and,  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Spanish  com- 
manders, these  ulmenes  again  appointed  a  principal 
chief,  whom  they  called  a  toqui ;  but  this  was  a 
mere  military  union,  and  cannot  be  said  to  form 
any  part  of  their  government  or  l^islative  assem- 
blies ;  it  is  clear,  Uiat  among  such  savages  neither 
law  nor  government  can  exist.  I  have  received  se- 
veral interesting  accounts  from  a  Chileno,  whose 
father  was  governor  of  Concepcion,  and  who  recol- 
lects, when  a  boy,  to  have  been  present  at  a  kind 
of  conventional  meeting  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  assembled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Spanish  authorities.  The  meeting  took  place 
on  a  level  plain,  the  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  3,000 
or  4,000,  being  seated  on  the  ground,  while  the  head 
caciques  were  parleying  and  treating  with  the  Spa- 
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niards.  As  each  article  of  the  treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  one  of  the  chiefe  addressed  the  meetmg,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  bargain,  which  being  done, 
all  the  Indians  rose  and  gave  their  assent  by  loud 
acclamations.  -  On  these  occasions,  any  one  may 
state  his  objections ;  but  this  seldom  occurs,  because 
man,  in  a  savage  state,  is  generally  as  gregarious 
and  as  obedient  to  the  motions  and  wishes  of  his 
chief  in  matters  of  general  polity,  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  to  their  bell-wether.  These  assemblies  alwajrs 
ended  in  feastings  and  inebriations,  as  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  Spaniards  to  distribute  among 
them  a  number  of  oxen,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ar- 
dent spirits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  Chile,  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Biobio,  and  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  re- 
fused  to  adopt  the  religion,  the  customs,  or  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  a  war  was  main- 
tained for  many  years  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
conform  in  these  respects  ;  that  the  Spaniards  built 
several  towns,  and  established  numerous  fortified 
posts  from  the  Biobio  to  Osorno  and  Caral  Maypo^ 
from  all  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  driven 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  compelled  at  length  totally 
to  abandon  the  Indian  territory,  preserving  only  the 
harbour  and  towns  of  Valdivia,  and  the  island  of 
Chiloe ;  none  of  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  guns  of  Valdivia  was  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  remain  masters 
of  their  native  country.  After  the  decisive  actions 
of  Chacabuco  and  Maypu,  many  of  the  persecuted 
Spaniards  took  refuge  among  the   Indians,   whom 
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they  incited  to  take  arms  and  to  levy  war  on  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chile.  Benavides,  formerly  a 
corporal  in  the  Spanish,  service,  a  worthless  and  san- 
guinary renegade,  for  a  long  while  maintained  this 
Indian  warfare,  assisted  by  many  old  Spaniards.  It 
required  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Freyre  (the  present  director  of  Chile),  to 
keep  this  roving  body  of  depredators  in  check.  Be- 
navides, however,  after  a  complete  rout,  abandoned 
his  cause,  and  fled  towards  Peru  in  an  open  boat : 
putting  into  a  fishing-bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maypo,  he  was  recognized,  apprehended,  car- 
ried to  Santiago,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile.  When  Lord  Cochrane,  in  1820, 
captured  Valdivia,  a  number  of  the  affrighted  Spa- 
niards took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  whom  they, 
in  like  maimer,  incited  to  acts  of  warfare  against 
the  patriots.  These  were  joined  by  several  whom 
Benavides  had  deserted,  and  they  excited  the  Indians 
to  such  acts  of  enterprise  against  the  people  of  Val- 
divia, that  the  safety  of  the  place  was  doubted*  At 
the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Freyre  the  government 
of  Chile  dispatched  a  military  force,  under  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  Beauchef,  a  Frenchman,  to  which 
expedition  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Leighton,  before 
acting  as  surgeon  of  the  directorial  guard  of  honor, 
was  appointed  chief  medical  officer.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  chastise  the  Indians  for  their 
daring  temerity,  and  to  compel  them  to  give  up  the 
Spanish  refugees,  who  continued  to  excite  them  to 
acts  of  hostility.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
that  the  following  circumstances  came  under  the  ob« 
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it  is  seven  leases  distant  from  Valdivia,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  northern   bank  of  the  river  which 
passes  that  town :  this  fort  is  merely  a  quadrangu- 
lar space  on  the  top  of  an  earthen  mound,  enclosed 
by  rough  palisadoes,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch : 
within  it    a  small  field-piece  is  mounted  at  each 
angle,  and  huts  or  barracks  are  erected  for  the  shelter 
of  about  fifty  men :  it  was  constructed  by  the  Spa- 
niards as  a  check  against  the  Indians  :  it  has  often 
been  found  inadequate  to  this  purpose;  even  last  year 
the  Indians  took  it  by  storm,  massacred  the  garrison, 
and  burned  the  neighbouring  village.     After  resting 
here  an  hour,  we  piu*sued  our  route  on  horseback 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  at  sun-set  arrived  at  San 
Jose,  distant  five  leagues  from  Tres  Cruces :  this  was 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  Major  Rodriguez,  with  the 
infantry.  Captain  L'Abbd,  with  his  company  of  ca- 
valry, and  about  sixty  Indians  from  the  vicinity,  had 
encamped  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival :  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  Indians  by  no  means  came  up  to 
the  idea  I  had  previously  formed  of  them ;  they  ap- 
peared exceedingly  effeminate  and  tame;  they  are 
below  the  common  stature,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
round  and  full-faced,  with  small  keen  black  eyes, 
very  little  forehead,  the  hairy  scalp,  in  many  cases, 
almost  reaching  the  eye-brows  ;  flat  noses  with  wide 
nostrils,  large  mouths,  their  teeth  white  and  regular, 
with  the  exception  of   the  superior  dentes  canini, 
which  are  in  general  very  large  and  long ;  they  have 
no  beards,  their  bodies  are  large,  their  limbs  very 
muscular,  their  1^  disproportionably  short,  and  ge- 
nerally bandy. 

**  The  cacique  wore  a  hat  and  feathers ;  the  others 
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ttmkd:  sonoe  had  their  long 

Somittir  or^er  thrir  shooiderSy  whik 

is:  iiL  a  kxuc  oa  the  crown  of  the  head, 

cbor  heaik  eadndcd.  by  a  piece  of  rib- 

^BsaBEaSyf  red*  which  added  greatly  to 

TJtBeaiiMnr  trfcgwiifi'Ti  rwry  go  remarkable  aiiKMig 

»  war  saafie ;  the  under  gar- 

:maat  ysmssxs^  <Jrit  i  piece  of  wooUen  doth  tied  round 

K  iii'f  fimiL  oeariy  ti>  the  ancles ;  the  upper 

is  likewise  woollen,  two  yards 
uniG  -UML  ^  7am  OBod  a  half  in  breadth,  with  a  slit 
in. cm:  TiiMiile,  juiBiTrat  tu let  Ae  head  pass  througii. 
Stvenu.  'vertf  dnsased  in  oid  Spankh  uniforms ;  some 
laii  ^awicbws^  withuvt  &ec  but  none  wore  shoes,  nor 
iuy  ^oitecitaie  &r  thian :  ^ome  had  brass  spurs,  the 
nHmaii»^ijf  ymtxh  wen  an  indi  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
Jill*  dcir  the  !BiKt  pace  thesr  heeb  were  armed  with 
'VtMMEM  spuTk  sharpisned  u>  a  point.     Elach  Indian 
.itrr^  "its  lauee.  xa  extremelT  ankward  looking  wea- 
mni .  :n^    i«id  i2^  ^neraibr  the  hLade  of  a  knife,  a 
jia««i%:u  \iyT>ak:C   or  a  puece  of  iron  hoop,    ground 
>«K3jrH.  UM  OM  rii  cte  end  of  a  cine  from  eight  to 
.n«n^e  };uti:^  Juoc-     I  oln^erved  :$ocDe  of  the  Jance- 
'^iftis  rtuv-fi  3ai  Ssa  tbriceii  and  tempered  by  the 
'Ukini  Ji  ufee  bisacksouih.  jui  iie$e  I  understand  were 
numu>>aeii  ^1^  }neiir  bf  dbf  pafiruiCSw    The  lance  is  used 
ott  ^MTSrtiid^  or  on  Smc  where  the  field  of  action 
^  jtu«zifia£a»iw>  «-  wiMdjr :  it  it^  never  thrown,  but 
^«a«w  a  cdifiqee  3$  mmbi  the  5hafk  is  pressed  hard  , 
^c^e^^tt  :Jie  rz£ic  d^w  ami  $ide«  which  serves  both 
4Bh  Ji  rtSG^  ami  iocntm :  it  ii^  always  poised  and  di- 

r*gbc  haufl.     When  the  Indian  is  pur- 
^  ^mUshis^IaoiK^biil  drags  it  after  him. 
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The  caciques  had  swords,  and  all  the  Indians  had 
machetes,  long,  heavy,  broad-bladed  knives,  which 
serve  for  cutting  and  chopping ;  and  without  these 
they  could  not  find  their  way  through  the  thickets 
of  trailing  shrubs  which  cover  the  country.  Though 
very  dexterous  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  lasso,  they 
do  not  seem  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  nor  did 
I  see  any  of  the  bolas,  the  missile  weapon  which 
renders  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  so  formidable. 
The  horses  I  have  hitherto  seen  are  diminutive  and 
poor-spirited  creatures.  A  few  sheep  skins,  and  a 
saddle-tree,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree, 
from  which  are  appended  two  small  triangular 
wooden  stirrups,   which  only  admit  the  great  toe, 

« 

compose  the  saddle  furniture,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  poor  animal  is  always  galled.  The  cacique  had 
an  old  Spanish  bridle  and  saddle,  very  gaily  studded 
over  with  silver,  and  silver  stirrups,  weighing  at 
least  ten  pounds  weight  each. 

"  December  18. — We  recommenced  our  march 
about  day-break.  Twenty  Indians  led  the  way 
about  100  yards  a-head ;  the  cavalry  followed,  and 
then  the  infantry ;  a  small  guard  brought  up  in  the 
rear  the  little  baggage  we  carried.  With  us  marched 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  in  a  most  clamorous  state 
of  confusion,  which  was  kept  up  the  whole  day  by 
the  continual  arrival  of  small  parties ;  we  marched 
about  seven  leagues  through  a  country  well  wooded 
and  watered.  At  four  p.  m.  we  halted  at  the  site  of 
a  small  village  called  Cheske ;  it  was  burned  down 
last  year  by  Major  Rodriguez ;  several  plants  and 
thistles  choked  up  the  lanes,  but  the  broken  down 
enclosures  and  oxrhards  of  apple  trees  pointed  ont 
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the  dwelling  places  of  a  late  tolerably  numerous 
population.  A  few  charred  po^ts  of  cottages  showed 
that  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  had  been  there.  On 
our  approach  to  this  ruined  village  my  attention  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  hideous 
yell,  and  immediately  dispersed. 

*^  It  appeared,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  advance, 
a  solitary  Indian  had  been  seen,  who  immediately 
left  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  thicket :  he  was 
suspected  to  be  (un  bicho)  a  spy,  and  the  Indians, 
who  were  not  wanting  in  eagerness  to  do  so,  were 
encouraged  to  search  for  him.     I  can  compare  this 
scene  to  nothing  but  a  pack  of  hounds  let  loose : 
some  galloped  off  to  secure  the  passes,  others  dis- 
mounted and   beat  the  bushes  with    their  lances, 
crawling  at  times  on  their  hands  and  knees,  putting 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  even  smelling,  as  if 
they  could  discover  the  track  of  the  fugitive  by  the 
scent.     I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  for  his  escape  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible.     As  soon  as  the  centinels 
were  placed,  and  the  ground  cleared  for  the  encamp- 
ment, several  bullocks  were  killed,  and  in  a  moment 
a  hundred  fires  appeared.    Incommoded  by  the  heat, 
and  vivid  corruscations  which  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, I  retired  from  the  busy  scene,  and  sat  down 
imder  an  apple  tree,  when  the  novelty  of  my  situa* 
tion,  the  glare  of  the  fires  reflected  upon  the  swarthy 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  broiling 
the  still  quivering  flesh  of  the  animals,  and  the  un- 
ceasing yells  of  the  Indians,  afforded  abundant  mat- 
ter for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

•*  December  19. — The  Indian  seen  last  night  was 
brought  in  while  we  were  preparing  for  our  march ; 
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the  poor  fellow  was  naked  to  the  waists  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  him,  and  in  his  countenance  great 
terror  was  strongly  depicted.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
fellow  could  be  relieved  ftrom  his  extreme  agitation, 
he  stated  that  he  had  left  his  master,  Pedro  Xara* 
millo,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  road; 
that  his  master  was  proceeding  to  Valdivia,  with  the 
intention  of  surrendering  himself;  and  that,  upon 
seeing  armed  Indians  only,  he  had  conceived  them  to 
be  some  hostile  body  in  march  against  his  own  tribe; 
and,  aware  that  they  would  kill  him  on  the  spot, 
without  listening  to,  or  crediting  whatever  he  might 
relate,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  This 
Pedro  Xaramillo,  I  learned,  was  the  second  son  of 
an  old  Spaniard,  who  iBed  among  the  Indians,  wbea 
the  patriot  forces  first  took  possession  of  Valdivia : 
the  old  man,  who  was  known  among  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  Calcaref,  possesses  great  influence  with 
all  the  tribes  ;  he  had  shown  much  hostility  against 
the  patriots,  and  accompanied  the  party  that  sur< 
prised  Tres  Cruces  last  year,  on  which  occasion  he 
showed  so  much  determined  revenge,  that  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  one  of  his  relations  who  com» 
manded  the  fort :  in  fact,  he  had  been  the  instigator 
and  leader  of  every  hostile  attack  made  upon  the 
patriots  in  Valdivia :  he  has  three  sons,  the  eldeet 
of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  two  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  in  attempting  to 
pass  over  to  Chiloe  with  letters  ftom  his  father: 
the  second  son,  Pedro,  is  persecuted  by  his  father 
for  having  displayed  an  attadiment  to  the  paCriet 
cause ;  the  youngest  still  commands  a  body  of  Itt» 
diafis  under  the  direction  of  his  fother.      The  sf^ 
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frighted  Indian,    after  relating  his  story,  had  his 
clothes  restored  to  him,  and  was  sent  back  to  his 
master,  Pedro  Xaramillo,  to'  assure  him  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonel ;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
old  man,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  his 
eldest  son  still  remained  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  life 
would  only  be  spared  on  condition  that  Palacios, 
another  daring  refugee,  and  his  adherents,  were  sur- 
rendered,  which  the  old   man,   from  his  influence 
among  the  Indians,  could  easily  command.     During 
to-day's  march,  we  passed  several  Indian  cottages ; 
they  were  very  small  and  extremely  rude  in  their 
construction,  being  formed   merely  of  rough  poets 
stuck  ^ide  by  side  in  the  ground,;  and  thatched  with 
straw:  a  low  narrow  aperture  served  the  purpose 
of  a  door,  and  some  of  them  presented  a  hole  in  the 
top  to  let  out  the  smoke.     A  few  were  large  and 
oblong,  and  the  walls  appeared  to  be  made  of  clay, 
but  they  were  constructed  without  any  attention  to 
regularity  or  regard  to  comfort.     The  inhabitants 
seemed  to  have  only  recently  deserted  them,  as  the 
ashes  of  their  fires  were  still  hot.     I  saw  no  utensils 
of  any  description  except  a  long  trough  at  the  side 
of  each  hut,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  in  which  they  mash  the  apples  in  making  chica. 
Each  of  these  huts  had  an  enclosure  in  the  vicinity 
cultivated  with  great  care :  the  large  white  bean  and 
maize   appeared   to   be  the  produce  chiefly  raised, 
though  I  saw  likewise  potatoes,  peas,   barley,  and 
wheat,  the  appearance  of  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  English  farmer.     About  noon  we  halted 
at  the  side  of  a  small  rivulet.     Here  several  old  In- 
dians brought  us  a  milky  looking  liquor,  in  earthen 
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pipkins,  which  I  tasted,  and  found  to  be  a  fermented 
liquor  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor :  being  fatigued 
and  thirsty,  I  took  a  very  hearty  draught,  and  found 
it  very  refreshing.  I  then  invited  my  companions 
to  partake  of  my  feast,  but  they  refused,  laughing 
merrily  at  me,  and  explained  to  me  what  I  had 
been  drinking.  I  was  told  that  the  liquor  was  pre- 
pared from  apples  while  very  young :  having  yet  ac- 
quired very  little  saccharine  matter  in  this  stage, 
the  old  women  chew  them,  and  spit  the  juice,  mixed 
with  saliva,  into  an  earthen  pot,  when  it  speedily 
ferments,  and  forms  the  liquor  I  had  just  tasted.  I 
soon  ejected  all  I  had  taken,  and  tacitly  made  a  vow 
never  again  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  an  Indian.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and 
see  this  nauseous  beverage  prepared :  four  hideous 
old  women  and  a  child  were  sitting  on  their  hams 
upon  the  ground,  busily  employed  in  masticating 
apples,  and  squirting  the  juice  into  a  large  earthen 
pan  which  stood  in  the  c^ntre:  they  occasionally 
took  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  the  child  frequently 
stirred  the  liquid  with  a  small  stick  of  canelo. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Calfacura,  the  re- 
sidence of  a  powerful  cacique  of  that  name.  This 
man  had  formerly  given  his  aid  to  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees ;  but,  having  been  severely  chastised  last  year 
by  Major  Rodriguez,  he  had  become  a  patriot  He 
waited  on  the  colonel  upon  his  arrival.  He  was  a 
very  ugly  old  man,  and  so  extremely  corpulent  that 
I  wondered  how  he  could  possibly  walk ;  he  made 
a  long  speech  in  extenuation  of  his  former  conduct, 
and  concluded  by  making  a  propitiatory  offering  of 
five  fat  oxen,  which  at  this  time  was  a  very  season- 
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able  supfiy.    Major  Bodr^^es  here  pointed  out  to 
me  tke  spot  where  he  had  shot  an  Indian  last  year; 
his  aecxNmt  made  my  Uood  nm  eold.     It  aecma,  that 
on  aftariring  the  place,  he  oookl  only  snrpriae  a 
woman^  her  son,  and  her  daughter :  the  latter  vas  a 
child.     The  tribe  had  snceeeded  in  escaping  to  their 
hidii^-places  in  the  woods :  in  vain  did  he  menace 
the  woman  and  her  son  with  immediati*  death  if 
they  did  not  discover  the  hiding-places  of  the  In- 
dians; nor  were  promises  of  leward  more  suecessfiil; 
till,  infuriated  by  their  obstinacy,  the  inhuman  major 
obliged  the  smi  to  kneel,  in  which  posture  he  was 
shot  in  the  presence  of  the  distracted  mother  aad 
affirighted  child.     Still  the  woman  remained  obdu- 
rate, and  she  was  made  to  kneel  down,  and  on  tbe 
mnskets  being  levelled  at  her,  the  child  rushed  toward 
the  murderers,  begging  them  to  spare  her  mothar^s 
li£e,  aad  she  would  conduct  them  to  the  retreat  of 
her  &ther  and  brothers ;  the  mother,  enfuriated, 
started  upon  her  legs,  rushed  upon  her  daughter, 
whom  she  attempted  to  strangle.     The  child  was 
rescued  from  her  grasp,  and  dragged  to  the  spot 
toward  which  she  had  pointed  as  leading  to  the 
place  of  retreat,  while  she  upbraided  the  duld  with 
d^feneracy  and  want  of  courage.    She  fimdly  ex- 
pired in  agony  on  beholding  the  massacre  of  her 
whole  family,  giving  her  last  breath  in  curses  upon 
the  relentless  murderers ! 

^  Our  Indian  auxiliaries  now  amounted  to  about 
800,  and  were  under  the  command  of  a  chief,  who 
bore  the  rank  of  captain  in  our  aniiy,  and  the  title 
of  commissary  for  the  Indians :  he  officiated  as  their 
magirirate  in  time  of  peace»  and  as  their  general  in 
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war.  I  observed  that  each  Indian  had  a  bag  made 
of  the  entire  akin  of  a  goat,  filled  with  coarse  flour : 
which  I  found  was  barley  meal :  it  is  prepared  by 
the  women,  who  roast  the  grain,  and  grind  it  be* 
tween  two  stones.  The  Indians  are  very  ftmd  of 
this  food,  which  they  mix  with  water  to  the  con^* 
aistence  of  thick  gruel,  and  call  it  ulpa.  Although 
the  cI^cha  I  took  at  noon  was  so  fresh  in  my  recol* 
lection,  I  ventured  to  taste  the  ulpa,  and  found  it  ao 
good  that  I  was  determined  to  drink  nothing  else 
during  the  march.  To-night  we  had  a  most  beauti- 
fol  view  of  the  vokano  of  Villa  Rica,  which  ap« 
peared  to  the  eastward  about  twenty  leagues  distant. 
A  bright  redness  was  observed  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  crater ;  it  appeared  neither  like  a 
reflection  nor  a  cloud,  but  more  like  a  sheet  of 
liquid  fire  suspended  in  the  air,  which  changed 
neither  its  situation  nor  fcNrnL  About  every  four 
seconds  a  light  appeared  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
the  crator,  at  first  of  a  dull  red,  quickly  becoming 
bright,  and  then  again  dying  away  gradually. 
When  the  li^t  from  the  crater  seemed  brightest, 
the  red  expansion  first  described  was  not  observably 
but  it  gradually  returned  as  the  light  from  the  crater 
decreased. 

**  December  SO.— We  marched  about  five  leagues, 
the  road  lying  throng  a  thick  fcM'est,  and  being  very 
had.  We  reached  a  clear  spot  of  ground  in  the 
afternoon,  where  we  pitdied  our  tents  for  the 
night  I  was  very  much  fatigued  with  this  day^ 
journey,  for  we  had  passed  through  a  dull  and  dreary 
fiurest,  in  whidi  not  a  bird  oould  be  seen  fur  its 
thickness.    The  narrowness  and  badness  of  the  road 
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precluded  all  opportunity  for  conversation,  and,  as 
my  whole  attention  was  required  to  prevent  my 
horse  from  stumbling,  I  was  even  debarred  from 
meditation. 

"December  21. — ^We  commenced  our  march  before 
sun-rise,  and  continued  it  with  great  perseverance 
during  the  day,  in  order  that  we  might  arrive  at 
Pitovquin  before  dark ;  the  roads  were  very  bad^ 
and  in  some  parts  rendered  impassable  by  a  sort  of 
creeping  shrub,  called  quilo,  which  is  of  remarkably 
quick  growth,  and  choaks  up  the  paths  in  a  few 
days.  The  very  narrow  and  little  frequented  roads 
through  these  forests,  therefore,  are  soon  rendered 
impassable.  This  caused  us  much  annoyance;  the 
troops  were  frequently  obliged  to  halt,  standing  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  while  the  Indians  were  clearing 
the  obstructions  with  their  machetes.  Our  faces  and 
hands  were  severely  scratched,  and  our  clothes 
torn.  We,  who  were  mounted,  received  the  greatest 
annoyance,  for  we  were  frequently  so  entangled  that 
the  horses  marched  from  imder  us.  About  noon 
our  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  so  deep  that 
it  would  not  have  been  passable  but  for  a  ledge  of 
rocks  which  crossed  it  obliquely,  and  over  which  the 
water  ran  with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  the  fording 
very  dangerous.  Several  of  our  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  were  saved 
only  by  the  activity  of  the  Indians,  who  were  all 
most  dexterous  swimmers.  A  little  before  sun-set 
we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  were  now  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  landscape,  in  which 
we  saw  extending  before  us  a  pleasing  view,  as  fiar 
as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  it  was  covered  with  a  most 
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delightful  verdure,  through  which  a  broad  river,  aa 
smooth  and  transparent  as  crystal,  flowed  toward  the 
sea.  To  the  eastward  the  Cordillera  seemed  a  black, 
stupendous,  and  impenetrable  bulwark,  forbidding  all 
further  progress  in  that  direction.  It  was  sur- 
mounted hy  the  snow-covered  cone  of  the  volcano  of 
ViUarica,  to  which  we  now  seemed  to  have  closely 
approached.  In  this  delightful  valley  not  the  least 
vestige  of  human  habitation  was  distinguishable. 
It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  found 
no  one  in  readiness  to  meet  us  ;  for  we  expected  to 
have  been  joined  by  1000  friendly  Indians,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  we 
stood  greatly  in  need.  Chagrin  was  marked  in  the 
countenances  of  all  as  they  reached  the  appointed 
place  of  encampment:  oppressed  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  they  sat  down  with  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  kill  their  jaded  horses  on  the  morrow  for 
subsistence.  I  had  intended  this  night  to  have 
watched  the  appearance  of  the  volcano ;  but,  tired 
with  my  day^s  journey,  I  was  soon  overpowered  by 
sleep,  and  insensibly  lost  in  oblivion  all  recollection 
of  the  romantic  situation  in  which  I  was  placed. 

*^  Sunday,  December  22. — The  sun  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  height  before  I  was  released 
from  my  unconsciousness ;  the  frdl  powers  of  the 
solar  rays  acting  strongly  on  my  face  awoke  me, 
when  I  found  all  our  camp  in  motion.  A  few  In- 
dians had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  four  bnllockg, 
which  were  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  existence, 
for  the  apathy  occasioned  by  yesterday^s  fatigue  had 
been  replaced  by  an  unusual  activity,  and  a  most 
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farcooos  appedte.      In  less  than  ten  minates  the 


«w— i»  woe  daogfatered^  cot  iqi,  and  eveiy  man 
had  hb  lalion  already  upon  his  wooden  spit  broiliD^ 
orfcr  the  fiie.  As  it  was  ordered  that  the  troops 
shoold  rest  here  during  the  day,  I  went  to  recon- 
noitre the  ne^bonrhood,  when  I  observed  at  afanost 
efcrjr  step  the  adte  of  some  Indian  cottage  that  had 
been  hdely  destroyed.  All  the  neighbonring  land 
appealed  to  have  been  in  recent  coldvation;  the 
apple  .and  pear  trees  were  in  great  abundance,  and 
there  was  eftry  indication  that  the  banks  of  this  de- 
hghtfid  river  had  been  lately  inhabited  by  a  numer- 
o«s  commnni^.  The  destruction  of  this  village  of 
Phoviqpnn  had  been  accomplished  by  a  combination  of 
several  sorroiuiding  tribes,  whose  hostility  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Spanish  refugees,  in  consequence  of 
the  Pitovqnin  Indians  having  espoused  the  patriot 
f.  A  few  of  this  tribe,  who  had  escaped  the  voi- 
of  fire  and  sword,  were  still  hunted  through  the 
woods  by  their  enemies  like  wild  beasts.  We  found 
here  abundance  of  potatoes  and  beans  growing  wild, 
and  the  whole  country  was  profusely  covered  with 
wild  strawberries,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour.  This 
night  I  ronarked  that  the  combustion  of  the  volcano 
of  Mllarica  was  by  no  means  so  active  nor  so  beau- 
tifully brilliant  as  on  the  night  of  the  19th. 

**  Dec^nber  23. — ^We  received  intelligence  that 
Pdacios  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  us,  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  our  camp,  under  the  impression  that 
Indians  alone  were  here  uniting  their  force,  in  order 
to  invade  his  possessions.  Colonel  Beauchef  de- 
termined to  surprize  him,  if  possible ;  and  with  this 
int^dlion  he  selected  100  men  from  the  infantry. 
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whom,  together  with  fifty  cavalry  and  all  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  he  put  under  the  command  of  major 
Rodriguez,  and,  as  it  was  likely  that  some  fighting 
would  ensue,  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  them.  The 
colonel  remained  behind  with  the  rest  of  his  force, 
intending  to  cross  the  river  and  proceed  to  Borroa, 
which  he  supposed  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
enemy.  We  accordingly  set  off*,  and,  after  marching 
about  two  leagues,  halted  to  refresh  our  men.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  performed  a  sham  fight,  some- 
times charging  at  full  speed,  at  other  times  dis- 
mounting and  fighting  on  foot :  they  made  a  great 
noise,  but  there  appeared  not  the  least  regularity  or 
discipline  in  their  manoeuvres,  if  such  they  could  be 
called.  In  some  of  their  charges  they  approached 
very  near  to  us,  and  the  major,  apprehensive  of 
treachery,  ordered  our  troops  to  load  their  pieces, 
and  to  stand  prepared.  Although  there  existed  no 
grounds  for  this  apprehension,  the  precaution  in  the 
sequel  proved  fortunate  to  us.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation it  was  determined  to  send  fifty  of  the  best 
mounted  Indians  to  explore  the  road ;  this  was  done; 
the  cavalry  passed  through  a  deep  slough,  and  dis- 
appeared  in  the  woods,  and  the  infantry,  in  their 
attempt  to  follow,  soon  sunk  up  to  their  hips  in  mud : 
at  this  moment  our  attention  was  excited  by  a  con- 
fused noise,  and  we  quickly  distinguished  the  voice  of 
captain  L'Abbe,  calling  upon  the  Indians  to  advance, 
— ^a  summons  that  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity. I  was  among  the  last  who  passed  the  Barranca, 
and  found  the  troops  in  some  confusion,  pent  up  in  a 
small  area,  surrounded  by  steep  banks  surmounted 
with  lofty  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes,  from  which 
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only  two  exits  were  to  be  found ;  one  by  the  pass, 
from  which  we  had  entered  from  the  Barranca, — 
the  other  by  a  narrow  pass  opposite  to  it,  leading  to 
the  wood  above.  The  fifty  Indians  whom  we  had 
sent  in  advance,  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  instantly  routed,  when,  falling  beck 
on  our  cavalry,  and  these  again  retreating  upon  our 
infantry,  we  were  all  pent  up  in  the  small  area  before 
described.  Order  was  soon  re-established  by  form- 
ing the  infantry  into  line,  the  cavalry  drawing  up 
on  the  right  flank,  the  Indians  on  the  left.  We  now 
perceived  the  enemy  staring  down  upon  us  from 
above ;  the  horrible  yells  that  rent  the  air  announced 
to  us  that  the  wood  was  filled  with  them.  In  this 
moment  of  fearful  suspense,  a  courier  was  dispatched 
back  to  Pitovquin,  to  inform  the  colonel  of  our  situ- 
ation. There  were  only  two  alternatives ;  either  to  re^ 
treat  upon  our  head  quarters,  or  to  force  the  pass  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians :  the  latter  was  re- 
solved upon :  a  corporal  and  five  men  led  the  ad- 
vance, the  charge  being  preceded  by  a  discharge  of 
muskets ;  for  we  could  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  see  ten  yards  before  us.  The 
infantry  then  advanced  in  a  column,  and,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  musquetry,  the  shouts  of  our  In- 
dian auxiliaries,  and  the  clattering  of  the  horses' 
hoofs,  announced  to  us  that  the  enemy  had  fled. 
For  my  part,  I  was  hurried  along  in  the  rear  guard, 
first  over  broken  lances,  and  then  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying  Indians,  who  presented  the  most 
shocking  sight  I  ever  beheld  :  they  had  previously 
stripped  for  the  combat,  and  were  seen  extended  on 
the  ground,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
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biting  the  dust,  while  the  blood  flowed  slowly  through 
the  large  gadhes,  except  when  propelled  more  pro- 
fusely by  their  deep  sighs  and  lamentations.  These 
poor  wretches  were  despatched  outright  by  our 
soldiers  as  they  passed  along,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  humanity,  but  from  one  of  savage  barbarity.  We 
soon  arrived  at  an  extensive  place,  whence  the  flying 
enemy  could  be  distinguished  in  the  distance,  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust :  they  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting their  escape;  for,  as  they  were  so  much  better 
mounted  than  our  cavalry,  the  pursuit  was  given  up. 
While  resting  on  our  arms,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  return  of  Mr.  Arengoen,  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  had  accompanied  the  advance  party 
of  Indians,  and  whom  we  fancied  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  related  to  us,  that  at  first  he  rode 
boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  thinking  it  was 
a  party  of  Indians  on  their  road  to  join  us,  and  he 
discovered  his  error  only  on  receiving  the  charge  of 
an  Indian  lance,  which  he  parried  by  firing  a  pistol 
at  the  aggressor ;  he  then  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rode  into  the  thicket,  whence  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  firing  of  the  musquetry,  which  had 
brought  him  toward  them.  Soon  after,  a  prisoner 
was  led  in,  who  had  been  stripped  of  aU  covering 
by  the  captors ;  he  was  brought  before  the  major 
upon  a  mule.  At  first  he  attempted  to  deny  having 
borne  arms  against  them ;  but  when  proof  was 
offered  to  the  contrary,  not  a  word  else  could  be 
extracted  from  him  :  he  was  again  delivered  over  to 
the  Indians,  who  led  him  a  few  paces  off*,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  put  him  to  death.  Little  did 
J  expect  such  barbarity  would  have  been  permitted 
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before  Christiaii  goldiers,  but  I  ^as  greatly  ahodced 
to  witness  such  inhumanity.  A  cadque  first  stmck 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  sahre^  after  wbich  he 
was  dispatched  with  repeated  stabs  firom  lances  and 
swords.  This  victim  displayed  strongly  that  passife 
courage  frequently  noticed  among  barbarians:  on 
finding  all  resistance  vain,  and  all  escape  hopdess, 
though  his  first  wounds  were  not  mortal^  he  neither 
uttered  a  cry  nor  a  groan,  but  setting  his  teeth  hard 
farther,  and  repressing  his  breathing,  he  sufiiered 
in  patience  ail  his  pain,  until  finally  dispatched  by 
his  ferocious  murderers.  Our  officers  and  soldiers 
looked  on  with  the  utmost  sang  £roid,  nay^  with  a 
secret  pleasure,  as  if  they  if  ere  accustomed  to  similar 
sights.  I  observed  that  every  Indian  stuck  his 
lance  into  the  body  of  the  victim ;  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  considered  among  them  disgraceful  to 
turn  home  from  a  warlike  expedition  without 
imbrued  their  lances  in  the  blood  of  an  enemy.  I 
found  too  that  it  was  an  invariable  custom  among 
the  Indians  to  put  their  prisoners  to  immediate 
death ; — caciques  are  always  exc^'][)ted  from  this 
rule,  they  are  ransomed  ;  so,  likewise,  are  old  men, 
for  whom,  on  occasions,  they  show  great  respect. 
At  sim-set  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  small  river, 
at  some  distance  beyond  which,  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  the  enemy  also  rested.  We  here  discovered  a 
wounded  Indian,  who  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
Our  loss  to-day  was  found  to  be  one  Indian  killed, 
and  a  cavalry  soldier  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  killed.  We  passed 
the  night  under  continual  apprehension,  for  the 
enem/s  camp  appeared  in  great  bustle  and  confusion; 
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the  clamor  they  kept  up  could  be  distinctly  heard.  I 
Could  sleep  but  little,  for  my  imagination  was  haunt* 
ed  by  the  cruel  scenes  I  had  witnessed  during  the 
day,  and  I  deprecated  my  lot  a  thousand  times  in 
having  be^i  associated  with  such  inhuman  mon- 
sters. 

^*  December  24. — ^This  morning,  at  day-break^ 
three  prisoners  were  brought  in  naked,  and  instantly 
put  to  death.  About  eight,  a.m.,  the  colonel  joined 
us  with  the  remaining  force.  He  would  have  come 
up  last  night,  but  the  Indian  guides  could  be 
persuaded  neither  by  promises  nor  threats  to  pass 
the  field  of  battle  after  dusk ;  the  moment  they  saw 
dead  bodies  strewed  upon  the  ground  they  refused 
to  proceed.  We  now  advanced,  without  loss  of 
time,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  they  had  the  start 
of  us,  and  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  Our  route 
was  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  formerly  men^ 
tioned.  The  country  was  uniformly  level,  and  we 
passed  several  large  enclosures  of  beans  and  peas, 
well  cultivated :  in  one  of  these  a  woman  and  child 
were  surprised,  ^o,  terrified  by  threats,  conducted 
us  to  the  family,  consisting  of  an  old  Indian,  his  son, 
three  young  women,  and  five  children,  two  of  whidi 
were  at  the  breast.  Two  of  the  women  were  young, 
and  really  handsome,  one  in  particular,  who  had 
blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The 
men  were  given  in  charge  of  the  guard  ;  the  women 
and  children  were  seized  by  the  Indians  with  an 
avidity  which  showed  how  greatly  they  valued  their 
prize.  The  women  did  not  appear  much  concerned 
by  the  change  of  masters,  but,  mounting  behind  their 
new  paramoiurs,  rode  off  with  apparent  indifference. 
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and  entered  at  once  into  familiar  conversation  with 
them.      They  did  not  seem  much  more  affected 
at  l)eing  separated  from  their  children,  for,  although 
they  shed  a  few  tears,  they  neither  embraced  nor 
kissed  them.      About  five,  p.  m.,  we  encamped  in  a 
large  bean  field,  which  being  near  harvest  time,  afford- 
ed a  good  supply  for  our  troops.    This  spot  appeared 
the  most  charming  I  had  ever  beheld,  presenting 
such  a  rich  assemblage  of  wood  and  water,  such  a 
beautiful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  as  can  hardly  be 
exceeded  in  imagination.     It  seemed  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  river  here ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  ford  the  stream,  and  as  they  had  conveyed  all 
the  canoes  to  the  opposite  side,  all  farther  attempt 
at  pursuing  them  was  rendered  hopeless.    I  walked 
towards  the  guard,  with  the  view  of  conversing 
with  the  prisoners,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find  they 
had  been   bayonetted    on  the   road  by   our  own 
troops,  by  order  of  the  officer  who   had  them  in 
charge :  the  old  man  was  killed  outright,  the  young 
one  escaped  with  three  bayonet  wounds  in  his  body. 
This  was  the  first  time  our  own  soldiers  had  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  deliberate  murder  of  their 
prisoners ;  but  they  are,  I  find,  altogether  as  bar- 
barous and  as  unfeeling  as   those   who    bear  the 
name  of  savage  Indians.      At  night  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  fires,  and  to  ascertain 
the  cause  I  walked  towards  them,   when  I  found 
each    soldier    with   a   large    earthen   pot,    boiling 
beans     and    peas,     several  being  already  drunk  : 
astonished  at  the  fact,   I  was   desirous   to  know 
whence  they  had  procured  the  utensils,  and  the  in- 
toxicating spirit;  but  my  surprise  ceased  on  learning 
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that  near  our  encampment  there  was  a  burial  place 
of  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  inter 
with  each  deceased  all  his  household  utensils,  a  bag 
of  toasted  flour,  and  a  large  jar  of  chica,  which 
keeps  a  long  time,  as  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  closely 
sealed.  Here  the  fellows  had  procured  abundant 
cooking  utensils,  and  plenty  of  cider,  with  which 
they  had  become  intoxicated.  I  paid  a  visit  to 
these  cemetries,  and  found  the  bodies  deposited  in 
small  canoes,  generally  placed  in  a  cave  dug  in  the 
side  of  a  declivity.  According  to  their  superstitious 
notions,  they  go  by  water  to  the  sun,  so  that  their 
canoes  are  made  carefully  water-tight.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  .the  flour  and  chica  great  care  is  also 
taken,  as  it  is  supposed  to  last  him  during  the 
voyage.  The  canoe  of  a  man  is  generaUy  made  by 
the  deceased  himself,  so  that  while  he  lives  in  this 
world  it  serves  him  in  his  hut  for  a  chest.  Our. 
people  seemed  to  be  dispirited  at  the  little  prospect 
of  subduing  the  Indians,  or  of  apprehending  Pa- 
lacios  or  his  adherents. 

"  December  25. — ^Early  this  morning  the  cavalry 
was  sent  abroad  to  forage.  At  eleven,  a.  m.  Cal- 
caref  (the  old  Spaniard,  father  of  Pedro  Xaramilla, 
before-mentioned)  was  brought  in  by  the  Indians. 
They  foimd  him  on  foot,  and  alone.  He  appeared 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  hale  and  stout,  with  large 
features,  which,  though  rather  heavy,  bespoke  in- 
telligence and  shrewdness.  He  informed  us  that 
the  enemy  we  attacked  on  the  twenty-third  consisted 
of  about  250  Indians,  with  whom  were  Palacios  and 
his  adherents  ;  they  were  marching  to  give  malon, 
(an  Indian  term  for  surprise,  robbery,  and  murder) 
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to  the  Indians  of  PitoTquin,  and  that,  when  they 
met  our  advanced  guard,  they  dismounted  to  attadc 
them,  little  suspecting  the  proximity  of  our  troops. 
The  Indians  had  in  consequence  dispersed,  and  he, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  was  endeavouring  to 
reach  his  home,  when  he  was  surprised  and  takoi 
by  our  Indians.  He  stated,  that  Palacios  and  Us 
family  were  near  his  home,  and  he  offered  himsdf 
as  a  guide  to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
Capt  Tupper  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  the 
old  man,  taking  a  strong  party  with  him.  About 
five,  p.  m.  three  young  women,  two  of  them  the 
daughters  of  Calcaref,  were  brought  in ;  another 
party  of  cavalry  likewise  surprised  two. Indians  and 
a  Spanish  boy;  but  Palacios,  who  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  in  their  company,  had  effected  his  escape: 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  camp,  but  the  poor  Indians, 
as  usual,  were  murdered.  Several  milch  cows,  with 
their  calves,  were  brought  in :  the  poor  old  man 
shed  tears  when  he  saw  them,  as  he  said  his  family 
mainly  depended  upon  them  for  support. 

"  December  26. — Capt.  L'Abb^  received  orders 
to  proceed  toward  Pucallan  with  the  cavalry,  about 
four  hours'  march  farther  on,  where  it  was  supposed 
Palacios  had  taken  refuge.  About  two,  p.  m.  Capt. 
Tupper  and  his  party  arrived,  having  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  the  woods.  This  party  brought  in  the 
yoimgest  son  of  Calcaref  on  a  litter :  he  appeared  to 
be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  affected 
with  paral3rsis  of  the  lower  extremities  for  some 
months,  and  still  continued  helpless :  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  toward  him  by  his  father  and 
sisters  was  truly  affecting,  offering  a  singular  con- 
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trast  to  the  callousness  and  want  of  feeling  which  I 
had  witnessed  in  all  others.  At  four,  p.  m.  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  retrograde  towards  Pi- 
toyquin.  While  preparing  to  set  out,  I  overheard 
some  of  our  superior  officers  abusing  the  commander 
of  the  division  that  brought  in  CalcareFs  youngest 
son,  for  not  having  bayonetted  hini.  in  the  wooda, 
and  an  order  was  given  to  the  officer  of  the  guard 
to  dispatch  him  during  that  afternoon's  march. 
Shocked  at  this  monstrous  inhumanity,  I  deter*- 
mined  to  use  every  stratagem  to  save  him.  I  therep> 
fore  secretly  acquainted  the  young  women  of  the 
danger^that  menaced  their  brother's  life,  and  strongly 
enjoined  them  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment ;  pre- 
suming that  the  barbarians,  savage  as  they  werej. 
would  not  have  the  hearts  of  steel  to  murder  him 
in  presence  of  the  women.  During  the  march,  one 
of  our  chief  officers  sent  to  see  if  his  orders  had 
been  executed,  and,  if  not,  to  endeavour  to  with*" 
draw  the  women.  I  absented  myself  in  order  to 
see  the  girls,  when  I  again  cautioned  them  more 
forcibly,  and  formed  an  excuse  for  them  to  the 
commander.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  my  straip- 
tagem  succeed  so  far,  that  all  arrived  safely  at  the 
place  of  encampment. 

"December  27. — ^We  continued  our  march  leir 
surely  towards  Pitovquin :  the  ground  all  the  way 
was  covered  with  most  delicious  strawberries.  We 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  in  the 
action  of  the  23d,  entirely  consumed  by  condors 
and  other  birds  of  prey :  the  bones  only  remained 
to  point  out  the  place  where  they  had  been  slaugfa-^ 
tered.     We  reached  Pitovquin,  and  encamped  near 
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the  same  spot  on  which  we  had  rested  on  the  21st 
During  the  day  our  sick  prisoner  was  sedulously 
watchei  by  his  sisters,  so  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  execution  of  the  intentions  of  the 
oonunander. 

**  December  28. — Several  caciques  visited  us  to- 
day, and  brought  in  some  oxen  as  presents.  Capt 
L'Abbe  joined  us  again  from  his  excursion  in  quest 
of  Palados:  he  brought  with  him  forty-five  bul- 
locks, fifteen  calves,  and  other  stock.  He  described 
the  country  he  had  visited  as  much  richer,  and 
much  better  cultivated,  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
passed  through.  The  terrified  Indians  fled«  on  all 
sides,  leaving  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
destroyers ;  mercy  !  alas  !  they  had  none :  the  poor 
Indian  was  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  mur- 
dered wherever  he  could  be  caught.  One  solitary 
Indian  was  suffered  to  escape,  in  order  that  he 
might  convey  to  his  countrymen  the  cause  of  the 
exterminating  war  carried  on  against  them — the 
crime  of  supporting  Palacios  and  his  adherents. 
The  younger  Calcaref  appeared  to  have  benefitted 
by  his  journey,  and,  with  the  view  of  placing  him 
in  safety,  I  reported  to  the  colonel  his  improving 
state,  with  an  assurance  that  under  proper  manage- 
ment his  health  might  easily  be  re-established,  and 
proposed  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Valdivia  with  his 
sisters.  I  was  rejoiced  to  observe  the  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  I  remained  happy  in  the  idea  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  suffer- 
ing fellow-creature.  Our  object  is  now  to  cross  the 
river,*  and  penetrate  into  Borrea,  a  country  inha- 

♦  Tolten  ? 
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bited  by  a  warlike  race  of  Indians,  whose  features 
and  complexions  we  were  told  are  like  those  of 
the  northern  Europeans.  This  was  the  race  which 
maintained  so  furious  a  war  against  the  Spaniards 
in  former  times,  who  destroyed  the  cities  of  Im- 
perial and  Villarica,  murdered  all  the  male  inhabi- 
tants, and  carried  off  the  women.  I  have  already 
met  with  several  Indians  who  answer  this  descrip- 
tion:  their  features  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Europeans,  and  they  have  a  much  fairer  com- 
plexion than  other  tribes,  by  whom  they  are  called 
Uingues,  the  name  they  also  apply  to  Europeans. 
I  questioned  some  of  these  Uingues  as  to  any  tra- 
ditional genealogy  which  might  throw  some  light 
upon  their  origin,  but  I  could  gain  no  information 
whatever.  This  evening  part  of  our  grenadier 
company  passed  the  river,  preparatory  to  our  move- 
ment. 

"  December  29. — ^A  very  heavy  rain  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  stiU  continued  cloudy. 
Our  troops  were  ferried  over  slowly,  and  we  made 
but  small  progress,  having  passed  only  sixty  men 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  river  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad,  and  we  had  only  a  single 
canoe,  which  with  difficulty  contained  six  soldiers, 
with  their  accoutrements.  On  pushing  off  from 
the  bank,  the  canoe  was  carried  down  the  river  with 
great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
four  lusty  Indians,  who,  with  the  utmost  efforts  with 
their  paddles  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  current, 
could  not  prevent  their  being  carried  a  mile  below 
the  place  they  started  from.  Much  time  was,  there- 
fore, lost  in  drawing  the  vessel  up,  against  so  rapid 
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a  current;  which  was  managed  by  the  force  of 
horses,  towing  along  the  bank.  Several  Indian 
women  visited  our  camp  to-day,  bring^ing  straw* 
berries,  pears,  and  peiiones  for  sale.  They  cared 
not  for  money,  barter  was  preferred,  and  salt  espe* 
cially  was  in  great  request.  These  women  were  all 
extremely  dirty,  and  seemed  affected  with  itch; 
their  dress  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  men, 
only  instead  of  a  poncho  they  wore  a  piece  of 
woollen  doth  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
passing  over  the  left  arm-pit,  exposed  that  shoulder 
and  part  of  the  breast  on  that  side.  Their  mode  of 
dressing  their  heads  gave  them  a  very  ludicrous 
appearance,  for  their  hau-,  which  is  very  long,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  being  tightly 
bound  xt>und,  and  covered  with  a  tape,  and,  after 
encircling  the  head  different  ways,  had  the  end 
brought  round  and  laid  over  each  ear,  so  that  every 
woman  appeared  armed  with  a  pair  of  horns,  some 
being  blue,  others  red,  and  some  party-coloured, 
cording  to  the  hue  of  the  tape  by  which  the 
was  bound.  The  fruit  called  peiiones  are  of  the 
size,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  almonds,  but 
more  curved  and  tapering ;  they  are  covered  with 
a  ligneous  shell,  like  that  of  the  chesnut,  which 
fruit  they  much  resemble  in  taste,  especially  when 
boiled  or  roasted.  They  are  found  only  in  the 
Cordillera  of  this,  and  more  southern  latitudes,  and 
are  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pine,  which  is  said  to 
grow  to  a  great  height**  The  pehuenches,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  Cordillera, 

*  Penon  is  the  fruit  of  the  pimu  diilftn^^ 
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who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  use  the  penones  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
and  potatoes :  they  indeed  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
delicate  article  of  diet.  It  rained  during  the  whole 
day,  and  every  one  of  us  was  wetted  to  the  skin. 

**  December  30. — ^The  weather  still  continued  very 
unfavourable :  with '  great  trouble,  but  without  any 
serious  accident,  all  our  troops  crossed  the  river. 

*'  December  31. — ^It  rained  in  torrents  during  the 
whole  of  last  night.  The  spot  in  which  we  had 
been  encamped  was  a  mere  sand-bank,  having  no 
vegetation  upon  it,  excepting  a  few  stunted  shrubs; 
so  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  shelter:  in  this 
situation  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  the  Indians ! 
the  Indians!  We  speedily  formed,  but  it  luckily 
happened  to  be  a  false  alarm,  for  had  it  been  tro? 
we  should  have  been  in  an  awkward  situation,  as 
not  one  musket  in  ten  would  have  been  useful. 
About  noon  the  weather  somewhat  cleared  up,  and 
having  inarched  about  half  a  league  we  encamped 
on  a  small  plain,  sheltered  by  a  number  of  tall  trees. 
Several  caciques  with  their  attendants,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  about  150,  paid  us  a  visit  of  homage  and 
friendship:  they  galloped  round  us  several  times 
at  full  speed,  flourishing  their  swords,  making 
a  great  halloing  noise,  at  the  same  time  clapping 
their  hands  to  their  mouths  frequently,  so  as  to 
increase  the  yelling  noise:  they  finally  halted  in 
front  of  the  troops,  which  were  drawn  out  in  a 
line,  to  make  as  great  a  display  of  force  as  possible : 
they  enquired  if  our  arms  had  not  been  injured  by 
the  rain,  and  on  the  grenadier  company  discharging 
their  pieces,  man  by  man,  they  set  up  another  hi- 
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d€0U8  ay  of  joy.  The  drums  and  fifes  now  struck 
up  some  lively  airs,  which  incited  them  to  caper 
about  with  the  most  extraragant  antics,  on  whidi 
occasion  they  displayed  the  most  ludicrous  appear- 
ance :  they  had  called  to  their  aid  every  piece  of 
finery  they  could  muster— tattered  Spanish  uni- 
fiMrms,  foraging  caps,  codced  hats,  morrions,  featheis, 
old  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  were  displajred  in  the 
most  ridiculous  manner :  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
violent  laughter  on  witnessing  do  extraordiiiary  aa 
exhibition. 

^  January  1, 182S. — ^The  day  broke  with  fine  wea- 
ther, and,  after  a  hasty  survey  of  our  arms»  we  com- 
menced our  march.  In  the  course  of  two  hoon^ 
after  ascending  a  steep  acclivity,  we  reached  an  ex* 
tensive  plain,  as  level  as  a  bowling  green.  Here 
about  200  Indians  awaited  us.  The  troops  were 
wdered  to  halt,  when  the  Indians  approadiiiig  con* 
menced  a  long  harangue:  they  made  several  pie- 
posterous  demands,  more  in  quest  of  gratification  of 
private  revenge  than  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
the  campaign,  proposals  which  of  course  were  reso- 
lutely rejected  by  the  coloneL  The  Indians,  appa- 
rently surprised  and  irritated  at  the  little  respect 
paid  to  their  counsel,  began  to  make  use  of  threat- 
ening language  and  menacing  gestures:  the  troops 
were  immediately  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and 
affairs  seemed  to  be  arriving  at  extremities :  the  In- 
dians, however,  perceiving  the  determined  oondvct 
of  the  colonel,  finally  submitted  the  direction  of  all 
matters  to  his  arrangement*  At  noon  we  readied 
the  termination  of  the  plain,  and  halted  to  dine  in 
an  orchard.     Hereabouts  the  vestiges  of  recent  de- 
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Taxation  were  visible ;  in  all  directions  were  seen 
burned  cottages,  broken  down  fences,  human  bones 
were  also  lying  scattered  about,  signs  of  deirastating 
warfare.    We  had  now  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  enemy's  country,  and  proposed,  this  night,  to 
attempt  the  storming  of  their  fastnesses.    During 
the  afternoon  our  road  was  through  a  wood,  and 
we  found  our  progress  impeded  at  every  few  hundred 
yards  distance  by  barricadoes  formed  by  large  trees 
felled  and  laid  across  the  road.    About  sun-set  we 
surprised  two  women  and  two  children  employed  in 
gathering  strawberries ;    they  assured  us  we  were 
dose  upon  the  enemy,  and  our  Indians  begged  the 
colonel  that  he  would  await  till  next  morning.     It 
turned  out,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  we  were  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  still  continued  our 
march.     The  Indians,  however,  ^  advanced  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  so  that  we  were  anticipating 
we  should  come  upon  the  enemy  at  every  turning  of 
the  road.    About  nine  in  the  evening  we  halted,  at 
the  very  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Indians  ;  no  fires, 
however,  were  permitted,  and  every  body  was  on  the 
alert :  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  at  no  great  distance.    At 
twelve  o'clock  the  moon  rose,  we  again  proceeded^ 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  another  deserted 
village,  from  which  the  enemy,  as  we  learned,  had 
retreated  to  a  fastness  about  a  league  and  a  half 
distant :  accordingly  we  halted  here. 

^  January  2. — ^We  commenced  our  march  at  day 
break,  and,  after  proceeding  about  a  league,  we  fbtmd 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  behind  us,  <m  account  of  the  obstacles 
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presented  to  our  progress  by  the  numerouB  barrica- 
does,  ditches,  and  ravines,  which  stood  in  our  way. 
By  sometimes  walking,  by  creeping  on  our  hands 
and  knees. at  other  times,  we  discovered,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  huts  of  the  still  unsuspecting  In- 
dians.  We  soon,  however,  heard  the  alarm  resound- 
ing through   the  village,  which,  succeeded   by  the 
shrieks  of  the  women,  announced  the  terror  of  the 
people ;  a  rush  was  made  by  our  troops,  but  too  late 
to  gain  admittance,  as  their  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  malal,  which  is  the  Indian  name  for 
their  strong  hold,  or  fortified  retreat,  made  use  of 
only  in  time  of  danger.     A  malal  is  possessed  bjr 
every  tribe,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  formed  on 
an  eminence,  the  access  to  which  was  stopped  by  pa- 
lisadoes  eight  or  nine  feet  high :  this  crossed  the 
road  up  the  ascent  of  a  hill ;  they  were  planted  dose 
together,  with  notches  cut  on  each  side  for  musquetry: 
in  the  front  of  it  was  a  deep  ditch,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  eminence  was  a  steep  precipice  which  cut  off  all 
approach.     The  Indians  and  Spanish  refugees  were 
seen  behind  the  palisadoes,  and  appeared  determined 
to  make  a  stand  :  orders  were  accordingly  given  for 
the  grenadier  company  to  advance,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  await  the  attack,  for  after  discharging  their 
few  muskets  at  random,  they  fied :  our  troops  lost 
some  time  in  climbing  over  the  palisadoes;  and,  after 
an  hour's  fruitless  chace,  we  halted,  all  being  very 
much  exhausted.     SmaU  parties  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  wood,  and,  after  a  little  rest,  we  began  to 
retrace  our  steps.    We  here  discovered  that  one  man 
was  wounded,  having  received  one  of  the  random 
shots  fired  by  the  enemy  at  the  malal.     We  carried 
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away  with  us  several  women  and  children  prisoners, 
about  800  sheep,  several  horses,  bullocks,  pigs,  &c. 
Licence  was  given  to  every  soldier  to  kill  and  destroy 
whatever  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and,  accordingly, 
on  our  return  to  the  spot  where  we  left  our  cavalry, 
the  cottages,  materials,   and  implements  of  every 
kind  were  set  fire  to,  all  the  plantations  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  most  wanton  mischief  committed 
wherever  an  opportunity  offered.      Small   parties 
were  kept  on  the  alert  all  day,  some  going,  some 
returning,  bringing    with   them   women,    children, 
oxen,  sheep,  &c. ;  many  Indians  were  massacred  in 
the  woods.     Our  camp  was  now  crowded  with  cat- 
tle, and  appeared  like  a  large  fair :  serious  quarrels 
now  began  to  arise  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ; 
the  great  contention  was  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  order, 
that  all  prisoners  and  spoil  should  be  given  in  charge 
of  the   guard.      Two    male   prisoners,    who   were 
brought  in  to-day,  were  not  put  to  death,  as  they 
were  claimed  as  relatives  by  some  of  our  auxiliaries. 
Two  women  and  their  children  were  liberated,  and 
instructed  to  inform  their  cacique,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  the  camp,  suspension  of  hostilities  towards 
him  should  take  place ;  his  jierson,  and  that  of  his 
attendants,  should  be  safe,  and  he  would  be  allowed 
to  depart  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  accommodated. 
"  January  3. — We  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion last  night  by  a  false  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
sergeant  on  guard  firing  on  some  of  our  straggling 
Indians,  whom  he  mistook  for  enemies ;  the  example 
was  followed  along  the  whole  line,  and  it  required 
some  time  to  restore  order.     About  noon  the  cacique 
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IfiUan,  confiding  on  the  promises  of  the  colonel,  came 
to  the  camp ;  he  seemed  a  very  respectable  middle- 
aged  man,  and  willingly  acceded  to  all  the  proposi- 
tions made  to  him.  After  promising  to  retom  on 
the  morrow,  he  was  dismissed. 

<<  January  4.-— ^The  cacique  Millan  returned  eariy 
this  morning,  bringing  with  him  several  old  men, 
caciques,  and  Indians  of  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district ;  every  one  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  made 
a  complimentary  speech  to  the  colonel.     Upon  this 
occasion  age  seemed  to  claim  precedence  with  them ; 
for  although  there  were  several  caciques  of  conside- 
rable rank  among  them,  the  older  men  always  spoke 
first:    their  orations  were  very  long;   they  never 
pause  nor  seem  to  want  words ;  they  make  use  of 
no  gesture,  gesticulation,  nor  emphasis.     Our  aux- 
iliary Indians,  between  whom  and  our  visitors  a 
deadly  enmity  exists,  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  accommodation.     They  even  solicited  permis- 
sion of  the  colonel  to  be  allowed  to  massacre  Millan 
and  his  friends ;  this  being  refused,  they  begged  hard 
to  be  suffered  to  immolate  one  of  them  to  the  manes 
of  one  of  their  friends,  whom  Millan  and  his  allies 
had  treacherously  allured  into  their  power,  under 
pretence  of  negociation.      Notwithstanding  a  posi* 
tive  refusal,  and  a  menace  of  the  most  summary  ven- 
geance should  any  such  attempt  be  made,  one  of  the 
caciques  who  accompanied  Millan  was  treacherously 
stabbed  in  the  evening :  the  strictest  scrutiny  was 
made,  in  order  to  discover  the  perpetrator,  but  in 
vain.     The  act  was,  however,  highly  applauded  by 
the  whole  Indian  encampment. 

'*  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  remain* 
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der  of  the  campaign :  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
all  the  hostile  Indians,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Valdivia,  where  we  arrived  on  the  18th.  The  In- 
dians stipulated  to  give  up  Palacios  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  to  remain  at  peace  with  their  patriot 
neighbours,  all  which  terms  have  been  religiously* 
observed.'* 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Revolutions  in  Chile  in  the  Months 

of  July  and  October,  1826. 

No.  I. 

BXPOSITION  MADE  BT  A  MAJORITY  OF  THB  CHILIAN  CON- 
6RBS8  OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  INDUCED  ITS  DISSOLU- 
TION. 

The  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  the  high  trust  of  representing  the  rights  of 
the  people,  oblige  the  undersigned  to  publish  their  reasons 
for  the  communication  made  to  the  executive  on  the  16th 

inst. 

We  make  this  representation,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  did  not  witness  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  on  the  nights  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  16th. 

This  capital,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  occur- 
rences, would  excuse  us  the  labour.  It  was  as  sensible  as 
ourselves,  of  the  necessity  of  arresting  a  disorder,  which 
threatened  the  utmost  excesses.  Our  interference  ope- 
rating with  its  wishes,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  place, 
and  dispelled  from  the  imagination  of  the  citizens,  the 
frightful  image  of  a  revolution  which  had  already  brok6 
forth.  Armed  citizens  at  the  bar  of  congress,  shouting 
tumidtuously,  others  outside,  invoking  the  omnipotence 
of  the  people,  and  clamours  within  the  hall,  for  the  expuU 
sion  of  a  member  who  had  addressed  the  citizens  in  a- 
manner  unpleasant  to  them,  were  circumstances,  consi- 
dered by  men  enlightened  by  experience  or  history,  as  the 
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fttfh  preceding  ihebdl,  or  rather  as  anardiy  fioUy  odii- 
bttecL  There  were  only  wanting  tribunes  ^  the  peopk 
demanding  their  rictims,  and  that  the  national  legisiatiire 
should  find  them  guilty  of  crime. 

The  sanctoary  of  law  being  pro&ned,  and  die  majesty 
of  the  people  being  violated  in  the  persons  of  their  repre- 
sentatiTes,  many  of  the  subscribing  deputies  requested  of 
the  president  a  full  and  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
house,  to  consider  upon  die  suspension  of  its  sessions. 

The  incidents  of  previous  ni^ts  made  precautions  ah- 
solntely  necessary.  The  house,  fircMn  this  consid^ation, 
resolved  to  meet  in  secret  session ;  but  its  ddiberstkni 
were  interrupted  by  a  body  of  people  who  thronged  to  the 
door  of  the  congress,  widi  threats  and  Tocifieratiofns. 

The  house  adjourned  till  10  o'clock  of  the  next  monuag, 
and  directed  the  principal  doors  to  be  kept  dosed,  that 
the  hall  might  not  be  occupied  by  anticipation.  The  dis- 
order without  was  less  alarming  during  the  sessioD,  bot 
the  like  spirit  seemed  to  have  pepetrated  the  hall  ilMlt 

We  may  be  permitted,  in  honour  of  the  country,  to  pt« 
silendy  the  occurrences  which  took  place  within  the  hooee 
on  that  day.  They  were  such,  that  the  undersigned, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  a  central  assembly,  declared  their 
absolute  separation,  and  retired  to  communicate  it  to  their 
constituents,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  notify  the  exe- 
cutive, recommending  to  him  the  public  peace,  so  greatly 
disturbed. 

Our  object  in  this  short  exposition,  is  to  prevent  the 
astonishment  of  those  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
fiicts,  have  been  apprized  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Congress. 
We  believe  that  honourable  men  will  appreciate  our  mo- 
tives, and  approve  a  beneficial  resolution. 

Our  regret  is  sincere,  that  the  legislature  has  left  the 
republic  unprovided  with  important  laws.  We  are,  how- 
ever, consoled  with  the  reflection  that  the  gOTemmeot 
will  speedily  restore  the  representation,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple will  be  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
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resultB  of  former  congresses^  that  they  are  the  only  soiviroe 
of  felicity  to  the  republic. 

Santiago,  May  16, 1826. — Signed  by  nineteen  deputies. 


No.  II. 

CONTOCATORIA. 

Desiring  to  consult  the  universal  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Chile,  so  ardently  manifested  for  a  general  meeting  in 
congress,  and  adopting  the  conyocatoria  issued  in  the  year 
1823,  with  the  additions  madd  to  it  in  1824,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  adapted  to  circumstances,  I  decree — 

1.  The  nation  shall  meet  in  a  general  constituent  con- 
gress, which  shall  be  installed  in  Santiago  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year. 

2.  The  congress  shall  be  composed  of  public  deputies 
freely  elected  by  each  district,  and  with  reference  to  the 
population  of  each. 

3.  The  election  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  that  one 
deputy  shall  be  returned  for  each  16,000  souls.  In  those 
parts  where  ,that  number  may  be  exceeded  by  9,000,  an 
additional  deputy  shall  be  returned. 

[The  convocatoria  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  numbers 
to  be  returned  for  the  several  provinces  or  districts  which 
it  enumerates,  the  qualification  of  persons  eligible  to  be 
returned  as  deputies,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed  in 
electing  them,  and  in  examining  the  returns.] 

This  document  is  dated  July  6,  1826. 

(Signed)  Ramon  Freire. 

Juan  de  Dios  Vial  del  Riok 


No.  III. 


PROCLAMATION. 
THR  SUPRBMB  director  op  the  8TATB  TO  THE  PEOPLB. 

Circumstances  the  most  imperious  and  urgent  ^  obliged 
me  to  convene  the  general  congress  to  which  I  had  in^ 
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vited  the  nation  in  my  former  decrees;  circumstances 
which  are  of  such  high  importance,  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  preliminary  steps  then  announced  being  pre- 
viously taken,  and  which  perhaps  would  have  been  desi- 
rable for  the  provinces  in  less  eventful  moments.     Europe 
hastens  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  America,  and  En^and 
has  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  Colombia, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  a  legal  organization  of  Chile  will  justify  that  recog* 
nition,  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  valour,  her  modera- 
tion, and  her  virtues.    The  new  governments  invite  us  to 
assist  and  prepare  to  form  a  South  American  assembly,  in 
which  may  be  organized  the  grand  pact  of  union  and  the 
public  law  of  the  New  World.    Already  they  have  sent 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  Panama.    The  government  of 
Chile  has  felt  itself  embarrassed  by  these  official  invita- 
tions, being  unable  to  refer  to  the  national  representation, 
and  could  only  reply,  that  it  was  about  immediately  to 
instal  the  national  congress,  whose  first  sittings  would  be 
directed  exclusively  to  that  sublime  object.     Great  nego-. 
ciations,  connected  with  the  national  industry,  destined  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Chile,  seem  paralyzed,  because 
the  undertakers  of  them  delay  the  completion  of  the  spe- 
culations, waiting  for  the  legal  and  consistent  establish- 
ment of  our  system.     More  than  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  it  has  been  announced  by  our  plenipotentiary, 
have  been  raised  in  London  to  encourage  our  industry 
and  agriculture.    The  government,  vacillating,  and  with- 
out a  recognized  code  to  direct  its  administration,  can 
scarcely  act,  feeble  and  cramped  as  it  is  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  without  authority  to  establish  principles  or  a 
policy  adapted  to  our  institutions.    Oppressed  by  so  many 
urgent  circumstances,  I  hope  to  see  the  nation  assem- 
bled on  the  6th  of  September.     In  order  to  secure  the 
greater  freedom  and  dispatch  in  the  elections,  I  have,  in 
the  subjoined  proclamation,   taken  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  secure  impartiality  and  good  order. 

Inhabitants  of  Chile ! — ^This  nation  knows  sufficienUy 
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well  that  I  have  no  other  interest  at  heart  but  that  of.  the 
country ;  no  love  for  any  other  dignity  than  that  of  in- 
creasing its  glory.  Without  hesitation  I  protest  to  .you 
anew,  by  that  which  is  most  sacred,  that  I  shall  behold 
with  the  greatest  horror  (and  will  take  care  that  the  judi- 
cial authorities  shall  discharge  their  functions  by  exem- 
plarily  chastising),  any  one  who  may  directly  or  indirectly 
seek  to  make  it  believed  that  the  government  takes  any 
interest  in  the  persons  or  the  opinions  of  those  to  be  chosen 
your  representatives.  From  motives  of  deliccu^y  I  have  re- 
solved to  withdraw,  during  the  period  of  the  election,  all 
the  governors  dependent  on  the  directorial  nominations, 
in  order  that  the  slightest  influence  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment shall  not  be  exercised. 

It  is  for  you  now  to  pursue,  with  the  greatest  purity, 
the  national  interest.  You  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
your  country.  Look  well  to  the  important  charge,  and 
consider  the  awful  responsibility  you  incur,  and  tremble 
for  the  inexorable  judgment  of  posterity. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  July  12,  1826. 

(Signed)  Freire. 

Juan  de  Digs  Vial  del  Rio. 


Bulletin  of  the  Orders  and  Decrees  of  the  Government. 

Santiago,  October  15,  1825. 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Decrees  of  the  8th  October,  nominating  Ministers  for  all 
the  departments  of  public  business — viz.  D.  Joachim 
Campino,  "  for  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs ; "  D.  Jose 
Maria  Novoa  for  "  War  and  Marine  ; "  D.  Diego  Jose 
Benevente  "  Minister  of  Revenue  i"  all  signed  "Freire/* 
and  countersigned  "  Astorga." 

dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  thr  representatives 
of  santiago. — santiago,  oct.  8f  1825. 

Observing  the  notorious  abuse  with  which  some  of  the 
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representatives  of  the  prcnrmce  of  Santiago  hare  treated 
their  powers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  declaring 
themselves  die  general  congress  of  all  the  republic;  and 
after  this  declaration,  resolving  that  they  ought  to  consider 
themselves  authorized,  as  such,  to  apply  for  the  aid  of 
foreign  troops,  to  introduce  them  into  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  to  proceed  to  the  deposition  and  election  of 
a  supreme  chief;  considering  that  these  anticipations 
rendered  impracticable  the  reconciliation  of  the  provinces^ 
and  the  re-assembling  of  the  national  congress;  and,  fur- 
ther, the  angry  spirit  and  irritation  of  mind  which  the 
said  representatives  have  manifested,  as  it  is  their  syste- 
matic endeavour  to  impede  and  ridicule  the  general  exe- 
cutive chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation, 
they  ought  to  lose  all  hope  that  any  thing  useful  can  re- 
sult from  their  deliberations. 

Urged  also  and  supported  by  the  populous  neighbour- 
hood of  this  capital,  which  having  to-day  assembled,  has 
solicited  the  dissolution  of  this  body  of  representatives, 
accompanying  to  that  purport  an  act  (which  shall  be  pub- 
lished), founded  in  the  same  motives  which  are  expressed, 
protesting  that  nothing  affects  me  more  than  thus  to  see 
myself  compelled  to  take  such  a  measure  against  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  province ;  having  ever  been  the  most 
zealous  and  constant  promoter  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem in  Chile,  preferring  a  love  of  order  and  peace  to  my 
most  favourite  sentiments  and  the  regard  due  to  my  repu- 
tation, for  with  this  I  shall  give  my  enemies  a  motive  to 
censure  it.  Offering  again  my  assurance  to  re-assemble 
tiiat  representation,  according  as  they  shall  give  orders 
for  a  new  election  of  deputies;  and  assuring  tiiem,  finally, 
that  I  shall  be  indefatigable  in  trying  every  method  to  ob- 
tain a  national  representative  body,  which  I  hope  will 
have  more  beneficial  results  than  the  former  bodies,  whose 
defects  are  excusable  in  consideration  of  our  inexperience, 
the  excitement  of  our  passions,  and  the  parties  and  £eu> 
tions  which  the  revolution  has  necessarily  produced.  In 
consequence  whereof,  and  in  requital  of  the  confidence 
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which  .the  nation  has  placed  in  me,  and  compelled  hj  die 
urgency  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  my  obligation  and 
desire  to  cut  off  in  the  b^inning  the  ciyil  dissensions 
which  would  follow,  I  have  resolved,  and  decree.  That 
the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  province  oS  San- 
tiago is  dissolved  from  this  day. 

Communicate  this  to  the  president  of  the  said  corpora* 
tion,  and  publish  it  in  the  usual  way*  Insert  it  also  in  tha 
bulletin. 

Frbjre.  Camfivo. 


THE  ACT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1825.  The  people,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  this  capital,  entreat  of  the  supreme  director 
that  he  suspend  immediately  the  sittings  of  the  represen- 
tatives who  style  themselves  the  ''  congress,"  or  ''  as- 
sembly,'' in  virtue  whereof,  having  been  assembled  to  in- 
sure the  public  prosperity  and  peace,  their  proceedings, 
especially  those  of  the  last  few  days,  are  destructive  of 
their  proper  object,  exciting  discord,  and  arrogatii^  to 
themselves  unsuitable  faculties :  in  consequence  whereof, 
the  people  of  Santiago,  re-assuming  their  authority,  with- 
draw the  powers  of  their  seven  representatives,  and  from 
this  moment  prohibit  the  continuance  thereof,  and  subject 
their  late  conduct  to  the  consideration  of  a  conunission, 
which  they  now  name  for  that  object,  to  be  ccmiposed  of 
the  intendant  D.  Francisco  de  la  Lastra,  D.  Fernando  Erw 
razuris,  D.  Manuel  Gorderillas,  D.  Pedro  Palaguelas,  D. 
Martin  Orgera,  Tpara^  Fiscal,  D.  Jose,  and  M.  Barros* 
The  people  charge  and  entreat  of  the  director,  that  con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
congress  has  brought  us,  that  we  proceed  to  take,  with  all 
possible  activity,  the  necessary  steps  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  making  him  responsible  for  whatever 
omissions  there  may  be  in  this  respect ;  but  he  may  pro- 
ceed vrith  lenity.     In  virtue  whereof,  and  using  to  its 
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extent  the  power  which  belongs  to  its  high  ritoation,  he 
will  proceed  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  individuak 
who  may,  by  their  conduct  or  manoeuyres,  occasion  the 
troubles  or  anarchy  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  being 
the  declaration  of  the  people  that  this  act  be  signed  o^ 
by  their  representatives,  the  intendant  who  presided,  with 
such  of  the  cabildo  as  may  be  present,  authorised  by  the 
notary,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  people  assem- 
bled, the  length  of  time  which  such  an  operation  requires, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
from  so  early  an  hour,  and  desirous  of  saving  time  in  the 
present  very  urgent  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  give,  ai 
suBSciently  authorised,  this  act,  which  was  read  and  de- 
bated, article  by  article,  with  these  signatures  only,  and 
for  all  the  motives  expressed. 

F.  DB  LA  Lastra,  M.  db  Hubi, 

D.  Martin  de  Ergera,  &c.  &c. 


CIRCULAR  TO  THE  PEOPLB. 


Th^  13th  of  September  last  a  popular  movement  took 
place  in  Valparaiso,  to  make  resolutions  against  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  minister  of  revenue,  with  regard  to 
that  port.  The  government  desired  to  take  measures  of 
prudence  and  precaution,  in  order  to  re-establish  order,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  contagion's  spreading  to  other  points, 
which  so  much  retards  and  impedes  the  organization  of  the 
country,  and  which  daily  increases  our  shame.  For  this  ob- 
ject the  government  sent  100  cavalry  to  place  themselves 
on  the  road,  there  to  wait  orders,  as  might  result  from  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  representatif^ 
of  Santiago,  who  also  had  received  communications  from 
Valparaiso  of  the  event,  gave  orders  to  the  government 
that  no  force  should  be  marched  to  that  point.  The  go- 
vernment replied  first,  to  the  representatives,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  being  recommend- 
ed, they  believed  it  their  duty  to  take  such  measures  as 
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might  conduce  to  its  safety.  But  upon  this  it  was  replied 
by  the  said  representativesy  insisting  chiefly  that  they  an- 
swer categorically^  whether  he  recognized  them  as  the 
congress  or  no.  The  director  could  give  no  other  answer 
but  that  which  honesty,  justice,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  required — that  not  only  were  they 
without  representatives  named  by  them  in  that  assembly, 
but  that  they  had  even  resisted  the  formation  of  the  gene- 
ral congress,  owing  to  difficulties  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  deliberations  of  those  representatives.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  recognise  them  as  a  national  congress, 
«nor  obey  the  resolutions  that  they  might  pass  on  general 
affairs,  repeating  his  assurances  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect to  them  as  a  representation  of  the  provinces ;  and 
that  it  would  aflbrd  him  great  satisfaction  if  they  would 
undertake  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Valparaiso, 
assuring  them  that  it  never  had  been  his  intention  to  use 
arms  in  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  which  was  evident 
from  the  number  of  men  he  had  ordered  out,  being  only 
100,  and  these  placed  in  the  road.  The  representatives 
then,  after  long  and  heated  discussions,  in  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  they  discovered  their  hostility  to  the  na- 
tional executive,  decreed,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7tk 
this  should  pass,  and  all  the  magistrates  resident  in  the 
capital  should  take  the  oath  of  recognition  and  obedience 
to  them,  as  the  national  congress.  The  director,  under 
such  circumstances,  fearing  to  see  compromised  the  au- 
thority which  the  people  had  confided  to  him,  took  the 
resolution  to  leave  the  capital,  repeating,  in  a  communi- 
cation which  he  left  them,  his  motives  for  not  considering 
them  the  congress  general,  and  making  some  observations 
on  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  injustice  of  their  |)re- 
tensions  would  produce.  The  representatives  then  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  naming,  as  supreme  chief  of  the 
republic,  colonel  D.  J.  S.  Sanchez.  The  director  having, 
in  the  interim,  undertaken  his  march  to  the  south,  had 
encamped  with  the  100  cavalry,  about  five  leagues  from 
the  capital  (which  he  had  ordered  out  for  the  affair  of  Val- 
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paraisoy  and  which  had  already  muetered),  teceived,  on 
that  day,  numberless  communications  from  the  neigfa- 
boursy  persons  employed,  and  chiefs  of  the  regiments  of 
this  capital,  as  also  many  distinguished  citizens,  who  went 
to  him,  and  not  only  urged  him  to  return,  but  made  him 
lesponsible  for  all  the  evils  of  which  the  city  was  about 
to  be  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  excitations  of  the  parties 
that  had  just  broken  loose,  in  consequence  of  the  ddibe* 
rations  of  the  representatives,  principally  of  the  last,  which 
was  considered  only  as  the  manceuvre  of  a  faction,  which 
ought  to  dread  every  description  of  vengeance  from  a 
people  almost  compromised  in  the  destruction  of  the  oldT 
administration.  The  director  could  not  help  being  moved 
by  such  serious  considerations,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
the  capital  this  morning,  which  offered  a  spectacle  of  ike 
most  complete  triumph  in  the  acclamation  of  erery  clasi 
of  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  step  which  these  circumstances  imperiously 
demanded,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  said  assembly,  for 
the  reasons  which  are  summarily  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying decree,  confusedly  published  in  the  midst  of  the 
occurrences  which  took  place  this  morning,  and  which  it 
vras  necessary  to  compose  with  promptitude.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  brief  relation  whith  we  have  made  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  many  incidents  may  have  es- 
caped, and  many  circumstances  may  have  been  omitted ; 
or  that  it  may  be  so  succinct  as  not  sufficiently  to  instruct 
the  people  in  all  the  occurrences  and  the  motives  which 
caused  them,  as  desired  by  the  govemor,  but  he  offers 
immediately  to  publish  all  the  details  and  documents  re- 
lating to  these  events,  which  shall  be  circulated  through- 
out the  state. — God  preserve  you  many  years. 

Oct  8,  1825.  (Signed)  Joaquim  Campino. 
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A  MUASURB  FOR  SECURITY. 

Santii^o,  October  8,  1826.— ^The  experience,  acquired 
during  my  administration)  has  convinced  me,  that  if  it  bt 
expedient  to  be  tolerant  in  ideas  and  opinions,  and  to 
grant  to  the  people  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  express* 
ing  them,  eren  though  the/  be  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, provided  it  be  not  in  a  seditious  manner,  or  compto^- 
mising  the  public  tranquillity,  it  has  also  convinced  me 
that  a  faction,  which,  if  it  possess  any  system,  is  only  for 
tiie  re-establishment  of  absolute  power  and  of  vengeance, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  a  moment  longer  with 
impunity — a  faction  which  neither  "  el  olivolo  "  nor  ge- 
nerosity obliges,  and  which  to  prevail  and  triumph  has  no 
regard  to  means,  nor  would  desist,  even  though  it  should 
sacrifice  its  country  by  entreating  foreign  aid.  Consider* 
ing  that  the  influence,  which  some  of  the  parties  enjoy, 
either  in  riches  and  connexions,  or  in  the  patronage  they 
have  formed  during  the  long  period  of  the  former  admi- 
nistrations ;  veterans,  morever,  in  the  art  of  revolution, 
availing  themselves  of  all  opportunities,  and  of  the  liberty 
allowed  them,  making  to  accord  with  their  views  the  di(* 
ferences  of  opinion  which  naturally  exist  in  a  country  at 
the  time  of  constituting  it,-  exciting  one  another,  they 
form  parties,  now  adhering  to  these,  the  next  moment 
to  those,  they  make  with  such  weapons,  hostilities  and 
mancBuvres,  which,  in  a  government  like  ours  (which  oafr* 
not  possibly  be  as  firm  and  as  well  supported  as  those 
anciently  established)  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  constant 
*  change  and  uncertainty,  they  occupy,  fatigue,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  the  administration,  excite  all  classes  to 
tumults,  and  prolong,  unfortunately,  this  state  of  anarchy. 
Responsible  for  the  well-being  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  I  find  myself  at  last  compelled,  not  without 
great  reluctance  on  my  part,  to  take  practical  measures, 
believing  myself  authorized  so  to  do  by  necessity,  and  as 

an  example  to  all  governments  in  similar  circumstances. 
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and  having  been  supplicated  thereto  by  the  people.  But 
never  forgetting  that  my  first  duty  is  to  spare  the  feelings 
and  tears  of  the  people,  and  that  a  severe  example  will 
serve  to  restrain  others,  those  alone  being  comprehended 
in  it  who  are  the  most  influential  and  the  most  notorious 
of  the  party ;  and  even  with  regard  to  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  patriots,  many  of  them  have  rendered 
illustrious  services  to  the  catise  of  independence ;  and  al- 
though we  have  the  misfortune  to  see  them  engaged  in  a 
faction,  which,  if  it  be  ominous,  is  also  a  natural  result  of 
the  revolution,  desiring  to  conciliate  this  measure,  with 
the  considerations,  which  at  the  same  time  I  think  they 
deserve ; 

I  have  resolved  to  decree  and  do  decree — (the  most  im- 
portant articles  are) ; — ^that  the  individuals  comprehended 
in  the  annexed  list  shaU  be  put  under  arrest; — that  they 
may  elect  the  place,  out  of  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
to  which  they  may  desire  to  go,  leaving  this  capital  on  the 
third  day,  accompanied  by  on  escort  as  far  as  the  port  or 
frontier  whence  they  depart ; — that  such,  holding  civil  or 
military  employment,  as  are  comprised  in  this  determina- 
tion, will  continue  to  enjoy  half  their  isalaries ;  the  govern- 
ment taking  upon  itself  to  provide  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence such  others  as  have  not  salaries : — ^that  they 
should  be  recommended  particularly  to  those  states  they 
may  choose  for  their  residences,  describing  the  circum- 
stances which  have  compelled  this  measure,  and  the  li- 
berty and  the  consideration  which  the  government  desires 
they  may  enjoy  in  all  parts; — and  signed 

Frbire,  Camfino. 

The  individuals  included  in  the  first  article  of  the  pre- 
ceding decree  are — D.  Miguel  Zanartu,  D.  Jose  Gregorio 
Argomedo,  D.  Jose  Antonio  Rodriguez  Aldea,  D.  Joaquin 
Eckeverria,  D.  Gaspar  Marin,  D.  Francisco  Boija  Fonte- 
silla,  Fr.  Justo  Oro,  D.  Felipe  Santiago  del  Solar,  El  Co- 
ronel  Palacios  de  San  Fernando,  D.  Jose  Maria  Argo- 
medo  vecino  de  idem,  D.  Jose  Santiago  Palacios  vecino 
de  Aconcagua. 
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THB  EMIGRANTS  FROM  SAN  JUAN. 

Having  learnt  that  there  have  been  introduced  into  the 
republic^  without  passports^  or  the  least  notice  from  the 
governments  whence  they  came,  the  principal  chiefs  and 
commanders  of  the  revolution  in  the  province  of  San  Juan, 
I  decree,  that  the  intendant  shall  cause  to  depart,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  individuals  from  the 
province  of  San  Juan,  who  may  have  introduced  them^ 
selves  without  passports,  since  the  restoration  of  the  legal 
government  into  the  said  province. 

Frbire,  Camping. 


CON6ULTINO  COUNCIL. 

Santiago,  October  12, 1826. — ^To  aid  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  expediting  the  serious  affairs  which  occur,  I 
deem  it  expedient  to  decree,  and  do  decree, 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  a  consulting  council,  composed 
of  the  ministers  of  the  government,  the  president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  the  chief  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
&c. 

2d.  That  they  shall  have  their  ordinary  sittings  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  every  week,  at  night,  in  the  hall 
of  the  government,  and  moreover,  that  they  shall  assemble 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

3d.  The  same  council  shall  agree  the  means  which  may 
be  most  convenient  for  the  management  and  distribution 
of  its  labours. 

4th.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
bulletin^ 

Freire,  Camping. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

GHIU  LOAN. 

Don  Antonio  Jo8b  db  Yrisabbi^  minister  of  state^ 
aub-offioer  of  the  legion  of  merit,  envoy  extraordinftry  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  goyemment  of  Cliile, 
and  now  residing  in  London,  has,  by  virtue  of  the  special 
power  vested  in  him,  contracted  with  Messrs.  Hnllett, 
Brothers,  and  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  eminent  houses 
in  London  and  Paris,  for  a  loan  of  1,000,00(ML  sterling, 
for  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  10,000  bonds,  payable  to  bearer,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly,  without  any  deduction^  at  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  HuUett,  Brothers,  and  Co.  upon  dividend-war- 
rants, sixty  of  which  are  attached  to  each  bond. 

The  interest  commences  from  the  31st  of  March  last,* 
and  is  payable  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  3l8t  of 
March  of  each  year. 

A  sinking  fund  is  to  be  established  in  London,  for 
which  purpose  20,000/.  sterling  will  be  laid  out  in  the 
first  year,  and  10,000/.  in  every  succeeding  year,  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  together  with  the  accumulatiug  in- 
terest on  the  same.  If  at  any  time  the  bonds  shall  be 
above  par,  then,  in  order  that  the  sinking-fund  may  con- 
tinue in  due  operation,  lots  are  to  be  drawn,  to  determine 
which  of  the  outstanding  bonds  shall  be  paid  off  at  par. 
If  any  bonds  should  remain  unredeemed,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  thirty  years,  they  are  to  be  paid  off  at  par. 

The  securities  are,  a  mortgage  on  all  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  estimated  upon  the  produce  of  former  years  to 
amount  to  40,000,000  dollars,  or  800,000/.  sterling,  per 
annum,  and  the  following  revenues  are  specially  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  redemption  of  the 
loan,  viz. 

•  There  is  no  date  to  the  year. 
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4«U«ff .  p«r 

The  net  rerenue  arising  from  the  mint,  esdmated  at  300,000  or  60,000 
And  the  land-tax,  or  diezmofl,  ditto  200,000       60,000 


Being  upward!  of  600,000  doUaa,  or  about  1^110,000 


nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  and  oon<- 
tribution  to  the  sinking-fund. 

These  revenues,  specially  pledged,  are  to  be  collected 
and  kept  separate  and  distinct  by  the  treasurers-general 
of  Chile,  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable  decree  of  the  BUf 
preme  director  and  the  senate,  and  no  part  thereof  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  except  such 
surplus  as  may  accrue,  after  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
half-yearly  remittance  to  England  shall  be  completed 
and  ready  for  transmission.  Should,  however,  these 
revenues,  from  any  cause,  fall  short  of  the  amount  to  be 
remitted  at  the  end  of  any  half-year,  the  deficiency  is  to 
be  made  good  from  any  or  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  so  that  the  regular  half-yearly  remittances  may 
never  be  retarded. 

The  government  of  Chile  to  pay  all  the  expences  for 
raising  and  managing  the  loan. 

As  the  bonds  cannot  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the 
end  of  June,  Mr.  Yrisarri  has  issued  certificates,  to  serve 
in  the  meantime  as  marketable  securities*  Each  certi- 
ficate entitles^  the  bearer  to  receive  five  bonds,  for  1001. 
sterling  each,  on  payment  of  10  per  cent  down,  and  the 
further  sum  of  60  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
December  next. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  when  the  bonds  are  ready  to 
be  delivered;  and,  on  taking  up  the  same,  a  discount 
will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  sum  of  60/.  per  bond,  from  the  day  of  payment  to  the 
31st  of  December  next.  Such  bonds  as  are  not  taken  up 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  September  next,  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  dividend  then  due. 
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The  state^  or  republic,  formerly  denominated  the  king« 
dom  of  Chile,  has  been  independent  since  the  beginning 
of  1817.  Under  the  wise  and  temperate  administration 
of  the  supreme  director  D.  Bemiurdo  O'Higgins,  and 
the  senate,  the  Chileans  during  these  five  years  have 
enjoyed  internal  tranquillity,  uninterrupted  by  civil  dis- 
sensions or  revolutions.  .  The  only  attempt  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  made  by  the  roysdist  forces  from 
lima,  was  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  Chileans ;  since 
which  their  army  and  navy  have  subverted  the  power  of 
Spain  in  Peru,  liberated  Lima,  and  stretched  out  a 
friendly  hand,  in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  to  the  sister 
republic  of  Colombia. 

Though  nominally  still  at  war  with  Spain,  Chile  is  now 
in  fact,  at  peace  with  a|l  the  world;  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country  secures  it  from  a  collision  of  in- 
terests with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  removes  it  com^ 
pletely  out  of  the  sphere  of  European  politics* 

In  this  state  of  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  government  to  promote  plans  of  internal 
improvement.  No  country  can  boast  of  a  finer  climate, 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Chile  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
it  possesses  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  8cc. :  it  is 
considered  the  granary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  the  exports  of  the  agricultural 
produce  encourage  its  navigation,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  its  maritime  superiority  in  the  Pacific. 

Blessed,  however,  as  the  country  is  by  the  gifts  of 
nature,  it  is  still  far  short  of  that  degree  of  wealth  and 
improvement  to  which  it  must  have  attained,  long  since, 
had  not  ages  of  sluggish,  perverse,  and  impolitic  adminis- 
tration checked  its  progress. — It  is  with  the  view  to 
accelerate  that  progress,  and  to  reform  the  financial 
system,  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  raise  this  loan,  which 
will  be  employed  to  call  forth^  the  productive  capabilities 
of  a  diversified  territory,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 
population  ;  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
mining  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number  and  funds  of 
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the  banks  of  '^  rescate'^  will  be  increased  in  the  mining 
districts ;  all  these  measures  will  benefit  the  public  re- 
venue not  less  than  the  national  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expence  of  the  armaments 
which  were  fitted  out  against  Peru,  Chile  has  no  foreign 
public  debt,  and  the  paper  money  which  was  issued  on 
the  credit  of  the  government  has  already  been  redeemed* 

The  present  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  equal  to 
nearly  fourteen  times  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest 
of  the  loan,  so  that -the  half-yearly  payments  can  be  made 
with  ease  and  punctuality,  and  the  sinking-fund  begin- 
ning to  operate  firom  September  next,  will  powerfully 
contribute  to  support  and  raise  the  value  of  the  bonds  in 
the  market. 
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Report  made  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  Chile  {Don  Ber^ 
nardo  O'Higgins)  by  Don  Jose  Santiago  Portales,  Inten^ 
dente  of  the  Mint  of  Santiago^  on  the  Proposal  of  Mr. 
Yrisarri  to  raise  a  Ijoan  in  London  for  the  Service  of  Chile. 

Most  excellent  Sir, 

By  the  preceding  decree  your  Excellency  orders 
me  to  examine  and  analyse  the  proposal  made  by  the 
deputy  at  the  court  of  London,  Mr.  A.  I.  Yrisarri,  for 
raising  a  loan,  to  the  payment  of  which  this  government 
is  to  be  pledged,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  it  may 
be  contracted  for,  and  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the  enor- 
mous difierence  there  would  be  between  the  amount  of 
debt  entailed  on  the  state,  and  the  small  comparative 
proportion  of  ready  money  to  be  received,  I  will  take  as 
examples  the  loans  received  by  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
France,  and  Spain,  word  by  word,  as  the  said  deputy  haa 
communicated  them. 
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^  The  goireniiiieiit  of  Vnam,  he  tays,  in  Ae  year 
1818^  contracted  for  a  loan  with  Mr.  Rothacbild,  amonnt- 
ing  to  3/774J9O01,  in  cash,  whidi  amoant  in  current 
doUara  to  18,874^600,  thus  incorring  a  debt  of  6,000,000/. 
which  aie  eqnal  to  26,000,000  doUais,  whidi  were  to  be 
^d  off  by  die  operation  of  a  ainldng-fimd,  in  28  years, 
paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  equiralent  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  ot  the  sum  actually  received.  In  28 
years,  the  interest  comes  to  7,000,000/.  sterling,  or 
36,000,000  dollars,  and  the  sum  appropriated  to  its 
consolidation  to  l,66O,000iL  or  valued  in  dollars  to 
8,260,000;  these  two  sums  together  amount  to  43,260,000 
dollars,  which  in  reality  is  the  sum  that  Prussia  has  to 
pay  in  28  years,  for  the  1 8,874,600  dollars  she  has  received 
in  cash,  which  is  the  same  as  to  pay  2,260,000/.  for 
1,000,000/. 

France  contracted  her  loan  with  the  house  of  Baring 
in  1816,  giving  bonds  of  100/.  for  60/.  whidi  she  received 
in  cash ;  this  is  giving  600  dollars,  paper  stock,  for  260 
dollars  in  money,  promising  to  pay  besides  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent  on  the  stock,  or  the  nominal  amount, 
or  an  interest  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cash  received;  this 
is  in  reality  paying  60  per  cent  on  the  same  sum.  No 
time  was  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  loan,  nor  was  any 
sum  appropriated  for  the  extinction  of  these  bonds,  or 
stock. 

Spain,  in  1820,  contracted  a  loan  with  the  houses  of 
Lafitte  and  Hubbard,  of  Paris,  for  the  value  of  16,000,000 
dollars  ;  this  was  stated  in  the  circular  letters  at  the  rate 
of  70  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  regarded  this 
but  as  a  pretext,  or  plan  adopted  for  raising  the  value  of 
the  Spanish  paper,  and  that  the  government  of  Madrid 
had,  in  reality,  agreed  with  the  pretended  contractors  to 
make  no  farther  demand  of  money,  than  the  sums  they 
would  be  able  to  realise  from  the  sales  of  the  stock,  at 
any  price  they  could.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  above-men- 
tioned time,  these  bonds  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  66  per 
cent,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  engaged  to  pay 
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the  bonds  at  their  nominal  value;  by  which  means  a 
merchant  who  buys  in  London  one  bond  of  IGO  doUars^ 
doubles  his  capital,  and  gains  in  the  speculation  an  an- 
nual interest  of  10  per  cent,  promised  by  Spain.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  not  calculated  in  sterling  money,  but 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  loan,  for  15,000,000 
dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  loan  received  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  time  they  effected  it,  and  by 
Colombia,  I  will  only  say,  that,  although  they  have  been 
small  in  comparison  with  the  before*mentioned  loans, 
they  were  borrowed  upon  hard,  cruel,  and  frightful  con- 
ditions, as  stated  in  the  paper  before  me,  from  the  deputy 
of  this  government^  in  London. 

In   the    proposed  loan  for  Chile,  they  offer  to  take 

bonds  of  100/.  to  pay  50/.  in  money^  or  to  exchange  500 

dollars  in  paper  for  250  dollars  in  specie,  paying  besides 

an  interest  of  5  per  cent  on  the  nominal  value,  answering 

to  10  per  cent  on  the  money  to  be  advanced,  which  in 

our  current  money,  is  the  same  as  to  pay  an  interest  of  50 

per  cent  on  the  money  received — ^this  is  not  all — moreover 

an  additional  2  per  cent,  which  in  our  money  is  equal 

to  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  loan,  so  as  to 

provide  for  its  extinction,  which,  with  the  2  per  cent, 

make  in  reality,  with  the  12  per  cent,  60  per  cent  of  our 

money.    This  12  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent  of  our  money, 

would  take  from  Chile  within  the  space  of  19  years, 

2,280,000/.  sterling,  which  in  our  read,  effective  money 

make  11,400,000  dollars:  this  is  the  sum  that  would  be 

required  to  pay  the  interest,  and  repay  the  principal  sum 

borrowed,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  received* 

I  do  not  put  down  minutely  in  figures  the  total  amount  of 

the  loan,  for  I  believe  it  is  explained  in  another  paper, 

relative  to  the  first  proposal  alluded  to ;  but  judging  by 

the  numerical  account,  and  by  the  example  of  100/.  for 

50/.,  I  calculate,  that  the  loan  for  Chile  was  intended  to 

be   1,000,000/.  in  paper,    to  receive  in  cash  500,000/. 

Besides  the  expences  above-mentioned,  those  of  remit* 
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ting  and  insurancey  ought  likewise  to  be  constdeied,  in 
case  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  would  not  be  ventured  upon. 

The  plan,  or  table  of  progression,  is  substantially  in 
every  sense  as  is  stated;  the  same  progressioDal  pro* 
portion  is  explained  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  which  is 
a  60  per  cent ;  or  that  of  16  per  cent,  which  is  a  76  per 
cent;  the  first  proposal  cancels  the  debt  in  a  longer, 
the  latter  in  a  shorter  time,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  the  sums  applied  to  that  purpose.  I  think  there  may 
be  some  error  between  the  nominal  sums  of  the  tables 
by  which  they  calculate,  at  the  rate  of  10  and  16  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  total  sum  of  the  expense  above 
explained,  in  its  value  in  effective  money  widi  respect  to 
the  expense  of  paying  off  the  loan.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation. 

Your  Excellency  calls  on  me  for  a  report,  to  enaUe 
you  to  decide  affirmatively  or  negatively,  whether  the 
proposed  loan  ought  to  be  rejected  or  accepted.  I  am 
bound  to  state  not  only  what  is  matter  of  fact,  but  like- 
wise the  whole  truth,  in  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  to  point  out  the  good  or  evil  that  might  ensue, 
if  I  failed  to  explain  myself  freely  and  frankly  upon  the 
subject.  I  consider  myself  bound  to  do  so  in  this  case, 
and  particularly  as  I  am  expressly  commanded  to  make 
known  to  you  every  thing  that  occurs  to  me  upon  the 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  abi- 
lities, after  consulting  with  intelligent  merchants,  1  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  that,  from  the  proposed  loan,  the  sum 
that  would  be  available  in  favour  of  Chile,  would  be  very 
disproportioned  to  the  debt  she  would  incur  thereby, 
which  circumstance  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  set  aside 
the  specious  considerations  alleged. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  we  ought,  however,  to 
give  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
inquire  whether  we  are  actually  in  such  a  situation,  as 
any  of  the  powers  above-mentioned  were,  at  the  time 
they  resorted  to  the  like  expedient ;  whether  we  ought  to 
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procure  a  loan  on  similar  terms^  and  in  what  manner  we 
shall  be  able  to  fulfil  our  engagements  if  we  do  so. 

The  accounts  they  had  in  London  of  the  situation  of 
Chile,  at  the  date  of  the  said  proposal,  would  lead  them 
to  conclude  we  should  embrace  any  expedient  to  im- 
prove so  doubtful  a  situation ;  these  gloomy  data  neces- 
sarily entering  into  the  political  calculations,  gave  a  ten- 
dency to  an  opinion,  which  in  our  present  circumstances 
must  be  viewed  through  a  very  different  medium.  We 
were  then  considered  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  expedition  to  Peru,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
have  laid  us  open  to  invasion.  Our  southern  territory 
was  in  danger  from  forces  whose  existence  threw  us  into 
a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  In  England  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  successes  which  followed,  and  which, 
uniting  to  the  cause  of  Chile  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
will  cut  off  any  maritime  force,  which  may  be  sent  by 
the  Spanish  government,  from  all  resources.  The  con- 
vulsions of  that  country  had  not  at  that  time  reached 
such  a  height  as  utterly  to  dissolve  the  last  remains  of 
vigour  and  stability  whereby  they  could  be  enabled  to 
annoy  this  country.  There  was  no  idea  that  we  could 
rely  upon  the  opulent  state  of  Mexico  as  a  powerful  ally. 
It  did  not  appear  probable  that  Chile  was  drawing  near 
the  accomplishment  of  her  independence,  nor  that  she 
could  effect  the  independence  of  Lima  without  incurring 
a  national  debt.  Being  now  happily  placed  in  a  different 
situation,  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  object  must  be  regarded  in  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  treated  with  great  caution.  We  are  to  con- 
sider whether  the  loan  be  absolutely  necessary,  whether 
it  can  be  useful  in  its  results,  and  how  it  can  be  obtained 
with  the  least  sacrifice. 

When  nations  have  had  recourse  to  loans,  it  has  been 
because  they  could  not  provide  by  any  other  means 
against  expences  upon  which  their  safety  depended  ;  and 
ia  comparison  with  this  risk,  the  enormous  burthen  thrown 
upon  them,  both  present  and  future,  appears  trifling. 


• 
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Chile  ought  to  reckon  that,  according  to  the  natnnd 
order  of  things^  her  destiny  will  soon  be  fixed,  withont 
any  further  great  efibrts;  and  that  it  will  be  decided 
before  the  power  to  pawn  her  resources  can  be  rtcmed 
by  her  Agent  in  London.  Every  thiog  has  been  accom- 
plished with  our  own  means;  and  we  shall  continue  increas- 
ing in  our  strength  by  the  good  opinion  we  shall  neces- 
sarily create  by  this  proof  of  our  resources,  order,  and 
economy. 

The  loan  not  being  absolutely  necessary,    can  any 
great  advantages  accrue  from  it?— I  do  not  in  truth  per- 
ceive them  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  with  a  celebrated  poli- 
tician,  that  the  progress  of  nations  is  not  owing  to  the 
gold,  but  to  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  peculiar  riches,  which  is  always  produced  by 
time,  and    by  the  intelligence  of  the  people;  which  is 
never  disseminated  by  money — but    by  industry,    the 
daughter  of  necessity  and    application,    stimulated  bj 
honour.     Mere  pecuniary  recompense  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  induce  useful  and  meritorious  men  to  emigrate ; 
and  those  who  are  allured  by  this  recompense,  dways 
cause  us  regret  at  having  brought  them  to  this  country. 
The  protection  of  the  magistrates  and   of   good  laws, 
public  estimation,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  will  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  enable  us 
to  procure  useful  and  serviceable  inhabitants.     We  can 
hold  out  all  these  encouragements  in  our  present  situ- 
ation, if  we  but  earnestly  desire  it;  without  burthening 
ourselves  with  debt,  and  heavy  taxes,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  debt 

This  is  not  the  only  evil  that  a  great  national  debt 
produces;  it  is  productive  of  a  sudden  and  ephemeral 
opulence,  which  tends  to  a  wasteful,  lavish  expenditure, 
which  leave  behind  habits  of  show  and  expense  ;  and 
these  being  incompatible  with  the  inevitable  indigence 
that  must  ensue,  leads  to  violent  expedients,  depression, 
and  finally  to  despair ;  thus  banishing  from  our  country 
the  tranquillity  and  economy  in  which  consist  the  riches 
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of  Chile,  never  to  be  regained.  We  should  already  have 
been  reduced  to  this  fatal  situation  if  the  loan  had  been 
procured.  It  would  have  been  spent  in  satisfying  claims, 
now  forgotten;  in  silencing  claimants,  restrained  at 
present  by  the  scantiness  of  our  means  ;  whose  clamours 
and  intrigues  would  otherwise  have  forced  us  to  attend 
to  pretensions  which  the  possibility  of  success  would 
have  raised ;  and  would  have  found  itself  in  the  dilemma 
of  acceding  to  them,  or  rendering  itself  odious.  We  see 
a  different  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  a  neighbouring 
state,  ruled  vnth  surprising  judgment,  by  men  who  re^ 
cently  arrived  from  the  very  countries  where  the  like 
engagements  are  contracted;  they  know  perfectly  weU 
how  such  things  are  managed,  and  yet,  having  found 
their  country  exhausted,  and  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  before 
they  resorted  to  this  distressing  expedient,  they  directed 
their  attention  to  restoring  their  country  to  such  a  state 
as  not  to  need  it ;  re-establishing  public  credit  in  a  short 
time  ;  thereby  freeing  themselves  from  difficulty,  without 
incurring  such  immense  burthens.  This  secret  is  nothing 
else  but  order,  good  administration,  reform  of  abuses  of 
all  sorts,  measures  that  ought  to  precede  the  desperate 
alternative  df  a  loan ;  in  order  to  carry  conviction  of  its 
necessity^  as  well  as  to  justify  a  measure  of  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  obtain  relief  on  terms  not  so  burthen- 
some  and  severe.  Chile  happily  advances  rapidly,  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Excellency,  towards  that,  or  even  a 
better  state  of  things ;  and,  after  having  discharged  her 
important  engagements,  will  give,  in  a  state  of  well- 
established  order,  the  best  guarantee  for  advantageously 
engaging  in  these  negociations ;  and  what  is  still  more 
desirable  and  probable,  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  not  to 
need  them.  I  think  I  have  complied  with  the  commands 
of  your  Excellency,  whether  well  or  ill  I  know  not. 

(Signed)     Jose  Santiago  Portales. 
Mint  of  Santiago ; 
April  16,  1822. 
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Early  in  1825^  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
gresSy  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  the  commissioners 
reported  that  they  had  taken  every  means  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public  revenue^ 
and  then  say, — 

**  That  during  the  last  years,  there  has  been  a  deficiency 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  more  than  700,000 
dollars  annually,  which  has  thrown  the  finances  into  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  totally  destroyed  the  national  credit. 

'^  That  the  only  resource  which  remains,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  national  pledges  (confiscated  property,  principally 
that  which  belonged  to  the  church)  which  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
which  so  sorely  oppresses  us. 

'^  That,  in  consequence  of  the  congress  having  come  to 
no  determination  respecting  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  church,  it  has  been  constantly  deteriorating  in  value, 
so  that  the  proceeds  do  not  at  length  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  meetings  of  the  clergy,  and  those  occasioned 
by  the  office  of  temporalities. 

"  The  commissioners  turned  their  attention  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wretched  loan  (multradado  emprestito)  ne- 
gotiated in  London,  but  they  found  it  consisted  of  little 
more  than  30,000  dollars  (about  6,000/.)  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  directors  of  the  Caja  de  Descuentos;  and 
the  congress  must  partake  in  the  bitter  regret  felt  by  the 
commissioners,  when  they  observe,  that  5,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, (the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan)  have  disappeared, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  wildest  imagination  to 
conceive  one  single  useful  purpose  to  which  any  part  of  the 
money  has  been  appropriated. 

"  Santiago,  (Signed) 

March  16, 1825.  Fernando  Antonio  Eliza lde, 

Joaquin  Prieto, 
Santiago  Munoz  Bezanilla.'' 
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Lisi  qfPkMs,  of  which  drawings  have  been  made,  and  descrip- 
turns  prepared,  with  a  mew  to  ptihlicatum. 

1* — ^A  list  of  Plants  noticed  in  Chile  and  in  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes^  supposed  by  the  Author  to  be  novel  genera. 


New  Genera. 

Nfttural  (Oder. 

Remarks. 

Placea  omata. 

Amaryllidis. 

Phycillfp  proxiuia. 

Distrepta  vaginantia 

Author. 

Gillesia  graminea. 

Asphodilis  ? 

Lindley  MSS. 

Miersia  Chilemis. 

Asphodilie  ? 

Lindley  MSS. 

Cruckshanksia  grami* 

nea. 

Grahamea  spicata. 

Lithrea  venenosa. 

Amyridie. 

Cochranea  conferta. 

Verbenacec. 

Xeranthus  salicosus. 

Portulaces. 

Micrea  pulchella. 

Gentsanis  ? 

Trevoa  trinervia. 

Talguenea  costata. 

Porocillsa  Chilenais. 

Leguminose. 
Euphorbiaces. 

Gen.  Nov.? 

Zygophylleie. 

Porticra  affine. 

. 

Liguminosfe. 

Streptium  affine. 

Atamisquea  emarginata 

Capparides. 
Euphorbiacee. 

Genus  ? 

£uphorbiace«. 
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2. — Lists  of  the  Plants  noticed  in  Chile  and  the  Coidillera 
de  los  Andes; — those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  neir 
varieties  of  known  genera. 


Ornithogallumstriatellum  I 


Acsena  hexandra 

hirsuta 

Ophioglosssum  lingular 
turn 

^ stipatum 

Sysyrinchium  gramineum 

pinciforme 

— —  cseruleum 
— — — ^  sessile 
grandiflo- 


* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
# 
# 
# 

* 
# 


rum 


iunctatum 
luteum 
flavum 
azureum 


Duranta  umbilicata 
Eupatorium 

salvifolia 

Teucrium  axillare 
Talinum  stipulatum 
■  teres 


rugosum 

decurrens 

membranaceum 

lineare 

minimum 

crassifolium 

lanatum 

nubinum 

andinum 


Talinum 
Brodiaea  ixioides  ? 

allioides 

■  angustior 

Lathyrus 

Chlorea  punctatum 
lindl. 


Chlorea  lineculatum 

sabspe. 

cucuUatum 

■  fuscum 
uncinatum 

■  aurantiam 
-  bicolor 

cristatam 

lateum 


* 

* 

# 
# 
« 

# 

# 

* 
* 
* 


-  viridior 

-  venastum 


Dichondra  repanda 
Geranium 


Aristotelia  maqui 

*  Verbena  laciniata 

*  ■  lobata 

*  

*  

* 

*  _^— 

* 


Antirrhinum  funiculata 
Villaresia  mucronata 
Laurus  peumo 

bellota 

linguy 


Madia  sativa 

odorata 

Tilleea  minima   * 
Triptilion  bicolor 

laciniata 

Stenaea  volubilis 
Loasa  placei 


grand  iflora 
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# 

« 

* 
« 
* 


*  Loasa  albida 

*  Ipomsea  Chilensis 
Nolana  paradoxa 
Salpiglossis  purpureai 

glutiaosus 

Centauria  Cnilensis 
Gerardia  compositifolia 

odorata 

Conanthera  campaaidata 
'  bifolia 

Pourretia  coarctata 

cserulea 

■  rubricaulis 
Azara  alteraata 
Lobelia  Chilenis 
spathulata 

Calceolaria  purpurea 


Calseolaria 


Pittunia  viscosa 
cirrhoides 


Chironia  Cbilensis 
Dioscoraea  hederacea 
Lycium  Cbilensis 


Cactus  corrugatus 
Neriuin  umbellatum 


7 


Mutisia  cirrhosa 
. uiicinata 


Mutisia  aurantia 

glaucifolia 

'  depressa 

marginalis 

Cbilensis 

albida 

tomentosa 

tricarinata 


Gynopleura  glandulosa 
—        -■      dentata 
■      laciniata 
Aristolochia  Cbilensis 
Tricuspis  dependens 
Fuscbia  serrata 


Epbsedra  bracteata 

Viola  stellata 
? 

Mimulus  punctatus 


Amaryllis 


Echites  multifolia 
Cassia  flexuosa 
Gilia  laciniata 
TropsBolum  azureum 
coccineum 


-  minimum 


■  ■  prostratum 
Schizapetalon  Walkeri 

■  ■ —  lanatum 
Schizanthus  laciniatus 
Edwardsia  Cbilensis 
Salvia  bicolor 
Jaborosa  decurrentia 

laciniata 

Calycera  Andina 
AlstrsBmeria  scandens 
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*^*  A  Quarto  Edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  de- 
sirable, to  suit  With  bis  other  works,  the  author  has  for  some  time  past  occu- 
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several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such  amplifications  ad- 
mitted as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  parti- 
cularly by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  original  lan- 
guages whence  they  arc  derived.  The  quotations  have  likewise  undergone 
teveral  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  uider,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  work. 

A  UNIVERSAL  HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY ;  or.  Explanation 
of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  Departments  of  Biblical,  Po- 
litical,  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mythology,  Heraldry,  Biography, 
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Bibliographyy  Geogmpbj,  and  Numismatics.    By  the  satns  Aotlior. 

In  two  large  volumes,  4to.  price  5L  Bt, 

The  work  is  embelliabed  and  illusUrated  by  Plates,  containing  800  portraitt 
of  iUostiioui  persons,  and  by  an  immense  number  of  Cuts,  chiefly  from  Coins, 
Medals,  and  Statues.  The  Portraits  are  very  carefully  taken  from  tucli  ori. 
ginals  as  are  deemed  the  most  authentic ;  and  are  rendered  extremely  inte- 
resting by  being  classed  in  Series  according  to  the  Distinctions,  Professkms, 
and  Pursuits  of  the  parties.  The  price  of  the  whole  work  is  certainly  ex- 
ceeded by  the  value  or  the  Portraits  alone. 

A  UNIVERSAL  TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY ;   or,  A 

Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences ;  oon- 
tainiog  Definitions  drawn  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  same  Author. 
In  two  vols.  4to.,  price  5/.  Ss. 

•«*  The  object  of  the  Technological  Dictionary  is,  to  defloe  briefly  and 
perspicuously  all  the  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  a  Synoptical 
^iew  is  given  of  each  Science,  under  which  its  Terminology  is  classed  and 
explained. 

^e  work  is  illustrated  by  sixty  wrell-engraved  Plates,  and  by  numerous 
Cuts  attached  to  such  articles  as  require  graphical  elucidation ;  eo  that  every 
term  is  understood  with  facility,  however  concisely  explained. 

ESSAY  on  AVERAGE,  and  on  other  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Contract  of  Marine  Insurance;  together  with  an  ESSAY  on  ARBI- 
TRATION.   By  Robert  Stbvems,  of  Lloyd's.    In  8vo.  the  Fourth 

Edition,  price  12s, 

*»*  Besides  the  Essay  on  Arbitration,  this  Edition  contains  much  other 
new  matter,  and  brings  the  Law  and  Practice  on  both  Subjects  down  to  the 
|Nresent  day. 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCE ;  or.  Complete  Mercantile  Guide  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  ail 
the  principal  Cities  of  the  Continent,  copious  Tables  of  their  Moneys, 
Exchanges,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  their  Proporrion  to  those' of 
England,  the  Local  Regulations  of  each  Place,  their  Taril£i  of  Duties, 
Methods  of  Buying  and  Selling;  Tares  and  other  Allowances ;  together 
with  numerous  official  Documents,  Ordinances,  &c.,  funning  a  complete 
Code  of  Commercial  Information.  By  C.  W.  Rordanz.  In  a  very 
large  8vo.  vol.  price  1/.  Is.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  of  INDEMNITY'  in  Marine 
Insurance,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia;  and  on  their  practical  Appli- 
cation in  effecting  those  Contracts,  and  in  the  Adjustment  of  all  Ciaim> 
arising  out  of  them :  for  the  Use  of  Underwriters,  Merchants,  and  Law- 
yers.    By  VViLLiAM  Benecke,  of  Doyd's.     In  8vo.  price  1/.  U. 

THE  STUDY  of  MEDICINE.  By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Mem.  Roy.  Coll.  Phys.  Lond.  Second  Edition.  In  live  large 
volumes,  8vo.  price  3/.  15s. 

*  ,*  This  edition  is  re-modelled  and  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  an  adJirional 
volume  from  valuable  Foreign  and  Domestic  Sources ;  embracinfjr  a  few  sub- 
jects incidentally  omitted  in  ihc  preceding  edition,  and  many  uf  great  nnpori- 
ance  that  have  since  risen  into  notice. 

ELEMENTS  of  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  William 
Henry,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  The  Tenth  Edition,  comprelicmiing  all  the 
Recent  Discoveries  ;  and  illiistnited  with  Ten  Plates  hy  Ijowry,  and  .-c- 
veral  Engravings  on  Wood.     In  two  vols.  8vo.  price  1/.  11*.  boards. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  SYSTEM  of  rilYSIOLOGY.  By  John  But- 
tock, M.D.,  F.U.S.  Mc,  8vi).  price  lbs.     Vol.  II.  (ju.-t  publi^ilcd)  l(i>. 

(\  Baldwin.  1*1  iiitur. 
New  BridKe--Strect,  LiNidon. 
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